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PREFACE. 



The author wishes the readers of this book to 
treat it as they would the sketch-book of an artist — 
opening it where they please— expecting little method 
in its arrangement, and certain of finding many 
things jotted down in various ways, and with various 
materials ; it may be in ink, charcoal, or pencil — some- 
times in color, sometimes in mere outline, or in dashes 
of chtarO'Oscuro ; in short, as haste or caprice may 
have given them existence, and as places and indi- 
vidualities may have suggested their sentiment. The 
artist's sketch-book is a journal of his dfvers moods 
and feelings ; and these " Gatherings from an Artist's 
Portfolio " should be regarded as something similar, 
and consulted with equal indulgence. The author 
repudiates any inference of malice in the personal 
characteristics which appear in the work; nor is he 
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willing to permit the reminiscences and tales which he 
has recorded to be looked upon as trifling, inasmuch 
as most of them are associated with persons whose 
genius has made them interesting to the world ; and in 
** gathering " up these crumbs which dignified History 
might not stoop to pick up, he claims, at least, the 
merit of probably rescuing from oblivion some morsels 
of characteristic illustration. 
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GATHERINGS 



FROM AN ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO. 



I. 

THE JOURNEY TO ROME. 

In the autumn of 1836 a sailing packet-ship called 
the Roscius left New York for Liverpool, having on board, 
among other passengers, a young American artist bound on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, that Mecca of art at whose shrine 
to worship is the dream and hope of every juvenile aspi- 
rant who strives for success in his alluring vocation. A 
number of personal friends interested in his career had fur- 
nished him with the necessary means for pursuing his 
studies in Italy, a proceeding then deemed indispensable 
to the highest attainments in painting and sculpture. 

In the manner and according to the custom of all young 
travelers on visiting the Continent for the first time, he 
kept a journal or diary, which, like most journals, had a 
great deal to say about bodily comforts and discomforts, 
personal experiences, and first impressions, of no interest 
to any one except himself : he will, therefore, open his jour- 
nal at a later period, and, to place himself d F-aise with the 
reader, will hereafter use the pronoun of the first person 
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in relating the adventures, anecdotes, and experiences, re- 
corded in his journal. 

It was on a beautiful morning in the month of October, 
shortly after my arrival in London, that I visited Petworth, 
the country-seat of the Earl of Egremont, about forty-nine 
miles from the city. It is charmingly situated on a gently- 
undulating ground overlooking a branch of the river Aran, 
and surrounded by trees of noble growth. The park is 
twelve miles in circumference, well stocked with deer, and 
has many beautiful drives, artificial lakes, and groves of na- 
tive and foreign trees, laid out with consummate skill and 
taste. The mansion was built by the proud Duke of Som- 
erset, and contains a very large and valuable library and 
one of the finest collections of pictures and statuary in 
the kingdom several rooms are hung with tapestry, and 
among many objects of interest can be seen the famous 
sword worn by Hotspur in the battle of Shrewsbury. Not 
far off, and upon an eminence, are the ruins of Egremont 
Castle, built soon after the Norman Conquest. Subsequent- 
ly the fortress came into the possession of the Lucies, wHo 
brought out a tradition connected with it, which has been 
versified by Wordsworth under the title of " The Horn of 
Egremont : " 

" When the brothers reached the gateway, 
Eustace pointed with the lance 
To the horn which there was hanging — 
Horn of the inheritance." 

My visit at Petworth was induced by a desire to see 
my countryman Leslie, at that time the representative of 
American art in England, and to whom I had a letter of 
introduction from Professor Morse. Leslie was a guest at 
Petworth ; he received me with great cordiality, and pre- 
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sented me to the venerable Earl of Egremont, who most 
kindly invited me to remain a few days at the mansion that 
I might have an opportunity of seeing my noted countryman 
and of enjoying the works of art at Petworth House. 

The earl at that time might have been seventy-five years 
of age, courtly, urbane, and confiding in manner, which had 
the charm of making his visitors at ease with him and with 
themselves ; with cultivated tastes and fondness of art, he 
enjoyed the society of literary persons and artists, who 
often met at his table. 

It was here that I met Sir Francis Chantrey, England's 
renowned sculptor, a man of rather striking appearance, 
quite bald, of very florid complexion and jovial tempera- 
ment, and an habitual user of snuff. At dinner he was in- 
clined to be facetious, and amused himself in asking me 
questions about " the States." 

" We all know," said he, " that you Americans are the 
most wonderful people on the face of the globe in most 
things ; but what have you in art — in sculpture, now, for 
instance?" 

" In sculpture," I replied, " nothing to speak of yet." 

Here Leslie, beside whom I sat, nudged me, sharply 
and whispered, ** Don't you know he made the statue of 
Washington for us ? " 

Chantrey overheard the remark, and, winking amusingly 
at Leslie, he glanced a mischievous frown at me, and said : 
" Well, never mind, my young gentleman, let us have an- 
other glass of wine together and keep good friends." 

There were quite a number of the earl's noble friends 
assembled at dinner, and, as it was my first experience in 
the society of distinguished persons, the scene and event 
were new and impressive. 

After dinner, while sitting in the library, the earl ques- 
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tioned me a good deal about Washington Allston, inquiring 
upon what pictures rested the artist's reputation in America. 

I enumerated several, and among them " Jacob's Dream." 

" I am the possessor of that picture," replied the earl, 
and asked Leslie to show it to me. 

On the following morning Leslie took me to the upper 
story of the hall ; there, in an immense storeroom under 
the roof, the earl had deposited a large number of pictures, 
not having room for them in his gallery. Among them were 
paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir William Beechy, 
and several by that singular dreamer Blake ; here, frame- 
less and dust-covered, was " Jacob's Dream." Not even its 
beautiful and poetical composition and refinement of senti- 
ment had saved it from banishment in company with the 
rejected. 

Leslie did not rank the picture as one of AUston's best 
works. This artist, however, was fairly represented in the 
earl's collection by two exquisite cabinet - pictures which 
hung in his private library, 

" There," said the earl, " these two pictures are among 
the geius of my collection, although, as you perceive, I have 
here several by the old masters. The * Jacob's Dream,' " 
continued he, " is a picture of peculiar merit, but not equal 
to these two, especially * The Repose in Egypt,' which I 
have always thought to be transcendent in every artistic 
quality." 

I had many walks with Leslie on the earl's estate, and 
many things were said about art. 

" A great many painters," he observed, " looked far away 
for subjects to paint, when the most interesting were around 
and about tliem. . . . Raphael," said he, *' was as the Apos- 
tle compared with other men." 

He spoke of AUston and Washington Irving with much 
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affection and feeling, and referred to their pleasant meet- 
ings in London. He gave me his reasons for not continu- 
ing the professorship at the West Point Academy, which I 
do not feel at liberty to state ; but one of them was that 
Mrs. Leslie could not endure the place. I felt grateful for 
Leslie's confidence and kindness, and, after spending a few 
happy days at Petworth, which then appeared to me a para- 
dise of existence, I bade adieu to its noble and generous 
host. 

Ten weeks were spent at Paris in making my first ac- 
quaintance with the splendid art-works of the Louvre, and 
then I proceeded to the sunny south of France, and took 
passage in the ship Pharamond for Leghorn. On arriving 
at that port, the ship was boarded by a health-officer, who 
being informed that the captain had sent a bag of biscuits 
to some famished mariners on board of a vessel from Cyprus, 
where the plague at that time was reported to exist, an or- 
der was at once given that all the passengers of the Phara- 
mond must either return to Marseilles or go into quarantine 
for fourteen days. The latter alternative being chosen, we 
were placed in the lazaretto at St. Rocco, and there, owing 
to severe sanitary regulations, we were caged like criminals 
undergoing the penalty of crime. The only sick one of 

the party, however, was a lapdog of Lady N , made so 

by cramming it with sweetmeats from her ladyship's plate. 
Among the party was a brother of the Grand-duchess of 
Tuscany, who in high dudgeon applied to the grand-duke 
for release, but the answer to his petition was short and 
decisive : " If the grand-duchess herself were of your party, 
she should remain the time specified ! " 

The sanitary buildings inclose an area of triangular 
form, having a fountain in the centre ; around this were 
gathered a motley group of individuals composed of Turks, 
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Jews, and Christians of noble and beggarly estate, walking 
nervously to and fro, striving to get a small allowance of 
dubiously pure air, fearing to touch each other, while the 
sentinels on guard continually cried out " Largo ! " — a term 
signifying "wide berth" — ^for the least personal contact 
obliges the one touched to remain at the lazaretto as long 
as the other is quarantined. 

For example : those directly from an infected region are 
in quod for thirty days ; some have nearly finished their 
term of detention, and others have just commenced. " Keep 
clear," then, is a very important word of caution, not to be 
n^lected. 

An instance, d propos of the regulations, was a fine- 
looking, gentlemanly young Maltese, whose term of deten- 
tion would expire on the following day. He had made the 
acquaintance, at proper quarantine distance, of two very 
attractive young ladies of our party, one a Spanish girl 
of exquisite face and form, and the other the Hon. Miss 

N , one of England's fair daughters. Knowing that 

he was about taking his departure, they were giving him 
chase, upbraiding him for his want of gallantry in not prof- 
fering his hand for a farewell shake ; but he, flying before 
them like a hunted deer, kept out of their reach, and laugh- 
ingly shook his hand at them, as much as to say, " Not even 
your fascinations, dear young ladies, can reconcile me to 
remain a day longer in so detestable a place." 

A few days later an Oriental gentleman, who had finished 
his quarantine, passed through the gate of exit ; but, for- 
getting the penalty in his excitement at parting with a 
friend and fellow-countryman, rushed back and embraced 
him. His friend had yet twenty days to remain, and for 
this unfortunate embrace he was ordered back, to keep his 
friend company for the allotted time. 
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Dr. M y of Louisiana, had the misfortune of picking 

up a hat which had blown from the head of an old blind 
Arab, and restoring it to the sightless owner. For this 
benevolent and impulsive act he and his family were ordered 
to remain eight days longer in the lazaretto. Without the 
utmost care, persons were liable to be detained upon the 
most frivolous pretext. 

In my own case, having but a small amount of ready 
money in my pocket, and not being able to draw upon my 
banker, I was about accepting the proffered kindness of a 
friend, who offered me a handful of napoleons, when the 
guard cried out, " Largo ! largo ! " just in time. The napo- 
leons were placed under a pump, and, having been thor- 
oughly washed, I was allowed to pick them up. 

The American consul at Leghorn assisted me in arrang- 
ing for my passs^e to Siena with a driver of a two-wheeled 
vehicle. 

It was late in the afternoon and chilly when I started 
on my first journey in the dream-land of my imagination. 
The way was upward and over an uninteresting country, 
with nothing of interest for the eye to rest upon ; the fields, 
bereft of their summer dress, were nude and cheerless, with 
nothing to suggest the presence of those landmarks of his- 
tory and romance with which my fervid anticipations had 
been awakened. 

At long intervals we passed inhospitable-looking vil- 
lages, and then came greenless hedges and homely stone- 
walls. Unable to exchange a word of Italian with the 
driver, I felt I was a stranger in a strange land. At length 
the twilight faded away, and objects were becoming more 
and more indistinct. 

It was near midnight ; villages and isolated farm-houses 
gave place to capanni^ or straw-thatched hovels, and de,- 
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formed clumps of yews ; sometimes the ruins of an old tow- 
er would start out of the darkness, su^esting uncomfort- 
able reflections of brigands and highwaymen, who were 
then said to frequent that section of country. I thought 
of Salvator Rosa's pictures of banditti and other despera- 
does who have furnished popular material for sensational 
fiction, and, as the obscurity grew more dense, objects took 
mysterious forms, and my imagination became worked up 
to that state of expectancy that I was sure something would 
happen ; added to this, the driver, who had hitherto amused 
himself by speaking to his horses, and occasionally hum- 
ming an Italian song, now became silent and watchful, 
looking to the right and left, evidently in expectation. Sud- 
denly he left the main road, and turned into a narrow, 
winding path. Simultaneously, and as if by magic, three 
figures rose up among the hedges. " Here they are," I 
thought ; " now for the encounter ! " But they turned out 
to be three harmless goats who were having a scanty browse 
among the briers and dry shrubbery. 

Protesting vehemently against this abrupt deviation from 
the post-road, I felt convinced that it boded evil of some 
kind, and in my own language ordered the driver to the 
main road, repeating the name "Siena, Siena," but it was 
lost on him, for he merely replied, *' lo non capisco tedes- 
ca." (The sounds of the words are still in my memory, 
although I did not then comprehend their meaning.) 

A few yards farther brought us in front of some kind 
of rude structure, which in the obscurity I fancied to be a 
dilapidated stable, then the entrance to a cavern or ceme- 
tery ; and, adopting that feature most in keeping with my 
suspicions, I expected shortly to be in the home of bandits. 
However charming it might appear to be the veritable hero 
of a romance, ambition takes sudden flight in the face of 
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unavoidable and threatening danger ; but there was no help 
for it — I must submit and take my chances of escape. 

At this moment, and as if by preconcerted arrangement, 
a man issued from the interior bearing a small lantern. 
He wore a heavy, coarse cloak and large-brimmed hat, un- 
der which appeared a swarthy face with long, black beard, 
the veritable type of the pictured brigand. 

After exchanging a few words in a low tone with the 
driver, they proceeded to unharness the horse. In the 
mean time I descended from the carriage, and, seizing my 
portmanteau, waited the sequel of their movements. I had 
not to wait long before a figure was seen on the broken 
steps of the entrance, and, coming forward, proved to be a 
young woman, with bare arms, bright eyes, red lips, and 
marvelously white teeth, who addressed me with a musical 
voice in the pretty Tuscan dialect, which, not being un- 
derstood, I could not reply to ; yet her pleasant smile gave 
me courage, and I made out from her expressive panto- 
mime that I was to follow her, which I did under a visible 
shade of protest, still doubting whether all was right. 

Leading the way through a dismal porch and up a break- 
neck flight of stairs, I found myself in a spacious room, 
used as a dwelling-room, kitchen, and sleeping-apartment. 
From the rafters hung Indian-corn, dried sausages, onions, 
grapes, horse-tackle, scythes, shovels, and other implements 
of husbandry. 

A large fireplace and hearthstone, raised considerably 

above the rough, stone floor, occupied nearly one end of the 

room, and on each side of it were stone benches masoned 

in the wall. To one of these the buxom hostess beckoned 

me, and then built a cheerful fire, placed in my hands a 

huge piece of brown bread with a slice of cheese, and by 

my side some delicious grapes and a flagon of red wine. 

2 
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Such generous prodigality assuredly did not portend 
robbery and assassination. My excitement gradually wore 
away as I found myself among friends. The place proved 
to be merely a rude hostelry or wayside inn. On the fol- 
lowing day, at an early hour, I took my departure, quite 
satisfied with my treatment and first experience on Italian 
soil. 

The gray mist was rising from the valley below, and, 
caught by the wind, was borne off in fleecy clouds to the 
distant hills, when the sun's rays broke out in all their 
splendor upon the surrounding scene, so different from the 
gloom of the preceding night ; the three goats were brows- 
ing at the wayside, and, raising their heads meekly as we 
passed, seemed to say, " How could you take us for bandits ? " 

From our elevated position we looked down upon the 
broad expanse stretching far, far away, studded with groves 
of majestic trees, cottages touched with silvery light, farm- 
houses with their stacks and sheepfolds, cattle grazing at 
the fountain-side ; and peasants in gay costume, some driv- 
ing cattle, and others with their jackets thrown over their 
arms, were wending their way to labor ; while the distant 
hills, with their graceful lines silhouetted on the clear blue 
sky, presented a picture of surpassing beauty. At length 
Siena was reached, and then Rome. 



II. 

THE CAFFE GRECO. 

The daily life of an artist in Rome, particularly at the 
jommencement of his career, is hardly worth recording ; it 
is one of toil and perpetual anxiety, where the work of to- 
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day must provide for the wants of the morrow, and, labor- 
ing incessantly for daily support, he has but little time to 
devote to pleasure ; yet, however limited his means, he can 
find that society most congenial to his tastes and feelings at 
some of the restaurants of Rome, particularly at the CafTe 
Greco. Here, day after day and year after year, he meets 
his brother-artists and persons of culture and refinement. 

This noted place has been mentioned in so many books 
of travel, letters, and journals, that its existence is known 
over all Europe and America. It is and has been for a cen- 
tury the resort of most foreign artists and literary men vis- 
iting or residing in Rome, and, if it could record the sayings 
and doings heard and interpreted within its walls, no book 
of modem times would be more interesting to the artist, 
the amateur, or man of letters. 

It was here, in years gone by, that Reynolds,- Flaxman, 
West, Thorwaldsen, Vemet, Gibson, Turner, Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Morse, Vanderl5m, Crawford, Keats, Washington 
Irving, and others of artistic and literary fame, rich and 
poor, gathered to speak of the past, the present, and the 
future. Wit and mirth, penury and fortune, the sad and 
the gay, met and joined hands and hearts over the gener- 
ous falemian, the vino ordinario, or the invigorating cup of 
coffee. 

This place was resorted to, not because of its superior 
appointments and fare, for it was decidedly one of the 
smallest, darkest, and untidiest of restaurants ; its central 
position and superior coffee were its chief attractions, added 
to which a greater freedom of speech was permitted, with- 
out a strict surveillance of the police, whose spies found 
their way into all reunions of society ; but this brotherhood 
of artists and students Under the pontifical reign of Pius 
VII. and Gregory XVI. seems to have enjoyed a license 
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quite exceptional to any other rendezvous. It has been 
but little changed or modified since those times. The inte- 
rior consisted of three insignificant rooms ; the largest and 
nearest the entrance had a low-arched ceiling, pretentious- 
ly painted with nondescript allegory, in which hideous and 
grotesque animals were strangely mixed with mythological 
monstrosities, and driven into Stygian confusion by dense 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. 

The walls and windows were toned down by the same 
cause into asphaltum dinginess, the smoke penetrating into 
every nook and comer, and keeping the atmosphere so thick- 
ly charged with.it that it was difficult either to see or breathe. 
Added to this were the commingling of a dozen languages 
and dialects, and a variety of costumes, physiognomy, and 
gesticulation peculiar to Russians, Poles, Hungarians, Danes, 
Swedes, Spaniards, French, Dutch, English, and other mixed 
races and eccentric characters. 

The most important object in this department was a lit- 
tle wooden box, standing upon the counter among glasses, 
cups and saucers, bottles, flasks, spoons, and soiled napkins. 
This little box might be designated as the post-office for 
the habitu/s of the Greco, and their letters, with few ex- 
ceptions, were directed there. Each visitor as he entered 
marched to the box, and overhauled it with intense eager- 
ness. 

What disappointed faces have I seen turn away from it ! 
No news from loved ones in far-off homes ! The long-ex- 
pected letter, with a much-needed remittance, not yet come ! 
A young, blue-eyed German, with long, golden locks, vel- 
vet coat, and wide -brimmed hat, searches the box, and 
draws forth a prize. What sunbeams play over his vermil- 
ion cheeks as he seeks a quiet comer of the room and breaks 
the seal ! What sorrow in the countenance of that pale 
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young English artist who has extracted a black-edged letter 
for his share ! Hans meets Carl in the street. " I say, old 
fellow, there is a letter at the Greco for you." Carl hastens 
his steps, heedless of everything until he holds in his hand 
the six months' retarded treasure. 

It must be remembered that at the period spoken of the 
postal regulations in Italy and in European countries gen- 
erally were not what they are to-day. Students then often 
suffered great inconvenience in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty of the mails. Owing to the trials and vicissitudes 
which frequently and unexpectedly overtook them, there 
existed a fraternal feeling among the dififerent bands of 
students which was very hearty and loyal. If one were 
stricken down with malaria or affliction, he found his most 
faithful nurse and sympathizing friend in his fellow-artist ; 
or, if deficient in money, there was always a friend who 
would share the last cent with him ; or, if discouraged in 
his work, there was not wanting a cheerful companion to 
raise his faltering hopes and stimulate him to perseverance. 
It is pleasing to recollect and record these traits, and they 
are not exaggerated ; many of them came under my own 
observation, and numerous touching instances have been 
rehearsed to me of rare self-sacrifice and unwearied devo- 
tion, among which might be mentioned that of Severn, an 
English artist, to Keats, to be spoken of hereafter. 

The old cigar-box of letters, then, was an interesting 
and attractive feature to the habittiis of the Antico Cafife 
Greco, but repulsive to a stranger who happened to exam- 
ine its contents ; for at the bottom were always seen a 
number of cramped, stained, and shapeless letters, waiting 
to be called for, from which all traces of whiteness had 
disappeared under the influence of the ruthless nicotine. 

Contiguous to this apartment were two of smaller size ; 
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one of them, from its resemblance to such a vehicle, was 
called the Omnibus. It was a species of alcove, long and 
narrow, lighted from above, with seats on each side, in 
front of which were pigmy tables, allowing but a small 
space for passage-way between them, forcing those who 
were trying to get in or out to make extraordinary shifts to 
pass ; but, crowded, squeezed, and jostled, as all were, there 
existed the utmost good temper and unbroken hilarity in 
the Omnibus. It was the favorite place for the younger 
frequenters, and here might be noticed national types of 
feature, costume, and manner — the German student, with 
long, golden hair, fresh red-and-white cheeks, blue eyes, 
and open-hearted sincerity of expression ; the more serious, 
dark-eyed, picturesquely-costumed Spaniard ; the excitable 
and graceful Frenchman ; the high-cheek-boned, enthusias- 
tic, and generous Russian ; the grave-eyed Swede, with hon- 
esty and earnestness depicted in every lineament ; the hand- 
some, inspired-looking Hungarian — in brief, every country 
and language of Europe was represented in these young 
votaries of art : each brought with him in dress, look, and 
feeling, something of his native land, all eager and hopeful 
to secure advancement and fame. 

Happy, thrice happy period of life for most of them ! 
Yet few realized the dreams of their ambition. 

The other room, more central in position, was selected 
by the older frequenters of the place. It contained four 
small, rectangular tables, with white-marble slabs ; at one 
might usually be seen an English party ; at another, a close- 
ly-wedged group of Russians ; at a third, a German party, 
with long pipes resting on their beards, and broad-brimmed 
hats d la Vandyck, and among them might be recognized 
the great Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Wolf, Cornelius, and others renowned in literature 
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and art, and not unfrequently were seen among them per- 
sons of distinguished rank, such as Ludwig of Bavaria, 
who was artist as well as king. The assemblage at the 
fourth table was somewhat promiscuous. The English ar- 
tists usually gathered in one comer of the room, and were 
exceptionally clannish and noticeably reserved. Here Flax- 
man always sat, and, at a later period, Gibson occupied the 
same seat. Shelley and Keats were often there, and it is 
said that Byron occasionally found his way to the Greco. 

One day Vanderlyn met me at the Greco and said, 
" Thirty years ago I was on this very spot," and, pointing 
to different seats, observed, " there sat AUston opposite me ; 
that was Turner's comer ; here on my left sat Fenimore 
Cooper ; and there, I was told. Sir Joshua Rejmolds and 
West sat. — Thirty years, and I am here again ; I come back 
old and broken with my first and last commission from our 
govemment for the Rotunda — too late ! too late ! " These 
were, as nearly as I can recollect, the words of the very gift- 
ed but much-neglected Vanderlyn. 

Weir, Chapman, and Crawford, have in their turn made 
part of the gatherings around this table, and later, when 
these students had vacated their places, some forever, I 
have seen another generation of English and American ar- 
tists occupy the same seats ; their number has increased to 
such an extent that I shall only mention a few names famil- 
iar to our people and prominent as artists : Ward, Collins, 
O'Neil, Elmore, Phillips, Pine, Leighton, Goodhall; and, 
among American artists — Cole, Leutze, Baker, Page, Rog- 
ers, Story, Ives, and Rinehart. The future has a right at 
least to know of them as the pioneers of painting and 
sculpture of their native land, and inscribe their names in 
the annals which record the progress of the fine arts in the 
nineteenth century. The last mentioned have met within 
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the walls of the Caffe Greco^ and have vacated their places 
for others, or will soon do so ; and around these coffee- 
stained marble slabs will yet be seen clever and skillful 
artists as in times past„ smoking^ laughing, and sipping 
their coffee, while sketching upon them, as I have often 
seen — and what clever things, too \ — portraits, animals, 
landscapes, caricatures of each other, and hints of composi- 
tion — all doomed to be speedily obliterated by the wet nap- 
kin of the nearest garfon on duty. On one occasion, I saw 
a capital likeness of Thackeray,, whose tall and eccentric 
figure was seen represented by the artistic pencil with won- 
derful vigor and truthfulness, and which an art-loving au- 
thor or friend would like to have secured even had he to 
buy the slab,, but,, ere he could express the wish, the fatal 
doth had passed over it, and it was gone forever, leaving 
the blank marble for fresh triumphs of skilly these in their 
turn to pass away in like manner. 

This brief sketch of the Greco will suffice to give a 
truthful picture of its leading features,, and will be referred 
to occasionally in connection with some of the anecdotes 
scattered through these reminiscences. 



III. 

JOHN GIBSON. 



John Gibson, the eminent English sculptor, came to 
Rome early enough to avail himself of the teachings of 
Canova, who was then acknowledged to be the greatest 
living master of his 'art. Gibson must have resided here 
between forty and fifty years ; during that time he executed 
many fine works in marble, which adorn the public and pri- 
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vate galleries of Europe. It was in 1836 that I became ac- 
quainted with him, and about that time he was joined by a 
younger brother, Benjamin, who came here to reside with 
him. As both Benjamin and John occupy prominent places 
in the following anecdotes, it may not be amiss to give the 
reader some of the peculiar habits and characteristics of 
each. 

John Gibson was of medium stature, spare but well- 
formed, with dark eyes, which had a concentrated and 
searching expression, abundant black hair and beard, with 
a complexion rather pale and sombre ; although his features 
were rather sharp, they were fine, betraying in every expres- 
sion the determined, patient, and earnest student. He was 
usually taciturn, and had a short, crisp, and decided way. 
of speaking with compressed lips, giving the impression of 
firmness in his own convictions and opinions. Had you 

met him at Lady V ^'s reception, or on the street, or at 

the Duke of D ^'s dinner, you would have taken him for 

a plain, unostentatious individual, who cared but little what 
kind of impression he made upon others ; but there was a 
certain quiet air which indicated self-possession and self- 
respect. He certainly was not a picturesque-looking indi- 
vidual, and had no regard for the color and set of his upper 
and nether garments,, the style of his hat, or cut of his 
beard — ^in other words, not an artistic-looking artist. Out 
of the line of his profession, he could not be considered a 
man of culture, and in some directions was supposed to be 
of dubious faith ; but, in matters appertaining to his par- 
ticular branch of art, he had no superior if equal among 
the artists of his time, and, whatever doubts may have been 
entertained about his religion, his belief in the superiority 
of the great Greek sculptors was beyond suspicion, for he 
worshiped them with all his heait and soul. In his habits 
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he was extremely regular, and in these he would permit no 
innovations.' Rising before daybreak, he went to the Caffe 
Greco for his glass of coffee and little roll of bread, which 
he dipped into it and ate while reading the Diario di Ronui^ 
a miserable little sheet, about the size of the New York 
Herald in its extreme infancy, but very unlike it in pur- 
port. By sunrise he was ready to commence work in his 
studio. At twelve he went to the trattoria of the Lepre 
for his dinner, where he would meet Penry-Williams, Mac- 
donald, Wyatt, Thorwaldsen, Crawford, and other friends, 
who generally occupied one long wooden table by them- 
selves. 

Aurelius, the old waiter, would come up from the kitch- 
en with their dinners on plates piled up, one upon the oth- 
er, like a miniature mountain, and deposit unfailingly be- 
fore each one what he had ordered. The wine-boy. Carlo, 
brought to each a mezzo fogUHta of vino rosso (about a half- 
pint of red wine),* the cost of which was two cents. After 
the meal was over, Aurelius would take a huge pinch of 
snuff, pull from his pocket a piece of chalk, turn up an end 
of the table-cloth, and figure up each man's account. It 
was always a marvel how he could remember with such 
accuracy just what each one had ordered, although there 
might have been a dozen or more guests. This noted res- 
taurant was directly opposite the Greco, to which most of 
the I/Cpre diners adjourned for a little cup of black coffee, 
and then went to their ateliers, Gibson was an early sleeper 
as well as an early riser ; not even the splendid entertain- 
ments to which his genius gave him the entrde could keep 
him from his bed later than half-past ten ; he was always 
among the first to arrive and the first to leave, and could 
be met descending the stairs when fashionable people were 
coming up, his mind probably preoccupied with some part 
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of the figure he was modeling and had left under the wet 
covering at his studio, wishing the morrow to come when 
he could again be modeling it into more grace and truth- 
fulness. The dance, superb toilets, and supper, were of 
little account while the Hunter, the Venus, and the Pan- 
dora, were occupying his brain. Greek proportions, cor- 
rect anatomy, faultless articulations, threw aristocratic titles 
and high-life into shadow* Gibson was in no degree a 
snob, and has never been accused of courting the great or 
of humiliating those inferior to himself. The most humble 
in art who applied to him for counsel were sure to interest 
his sympathies and secure advice. 

In his studio his manners and appearance were most 
unobtrusive, simple, and cordial. So little, indeed, was 
there in his looks of the great sculptor, that he has often 
been taken for one of the workmen employed in cutting 
the marble. As an instance d, propos : One day I met him 
in his walk on the Pincio ; he took from his vest-pocket 
a two-paul silver coin, the value of a franc, and said, in his 
peculiarly crisp and decided tone : " This was given me 
yesterday by a rich countryman of yours. I showed him 
over the studio myself, and, as he went out of the door, he 
handed me this ; I took it, you see — yes, I took it, and 
mean to keep it as a pocket-piece and reminder of the cir- 
cumstance ; not very flattering, was it ? Yes, he took me 
for the studio-sweeper and errand-boy, I suppose. Now, 
you see I must either have undeceived the gentleman and 
made him uncomfortable, or take his tip and pocket the 
affront ; and I pocketed it — yes, I pocketed it." 

Some few years before Gibson's death. Lord C was 

in Rome with his remarkably beautiful wife, of whom he 
was desirous of securing a bust by the eminent sculptor. 
One day she accompanied her husband to the artist's stu- 
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dio, and his lordship sought an interview with him to as- 
certain if he would accept the commission. Gibson did 
not like to employ his talent often upon busts, and de- 
clined ; the lady, however, joining her entreaties to her 
husband's request, the sculptor was half inclined to yield. 
Remaining silent for a few moments, he then slowly and 
deliberately walked around her ladyship, as if he were ex- 
amining a statue or block of marble, and at length said : 
" Will your ladyship remove your veil ? " She complied. 
He then took another circular inspection of the lovely 
model, and, facing her, said : " Yes, I will make your bust." 
And a very charming bust it proved to be. 

Had his model been less perfect in form, he would have 
declined the commission at once. 

But, before I proceed further with anecdotes of Gibson, 
I will introduce to the reader his brother Benjamin, face- 
tiously called " Gibson's shadow." Benjamin was shorter 
and thinner than his famous brother, and by no means so 
good-looking. His figure was attenuated, and, to use an 
inelegant expression, scrawny ; his tangled and grisly hair 
fell straggling over his square, bony shoulders, which were 
incased in an ungainly, loose-fitting sack-coat, while his 
awkward feet and hands were conspicuous members of a 
feebly - constructed frame. Benjamin, however, was not 
without cultivation, and possessed many amiable qualities 
of mind ; and, if Nature in her physical gifts had been 
shabby toward him, it was not his fault. 

Next to God and his brother, Mr. Benjamin worshiped 
the classical poets, especially Horace, a volume of whose 
" Odes " in the original he always carried in the right-hand 
pocket of his loose coat ; and its weight, forcing this side 
of the coat to hang much lower than the other, added an- 
other uncouth feature to his personal appearance. 
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Whenever the brothers walked together, Benjamin was 
always observed to be half a pace in the rear (hence the 
appellation of " Gibson's shadow "), his head bent meekly 
forward, in unmistakable reverence for the transcendent 
genius of his companion and with a sense of his own in- 
feriority. In speaking, his voice somewhat resembled John's, 
so much as a weak chest and enfeebled lungs would per- 
mit of — in fact, it was a thin imitation of his brother's 
voice, as if laboring under asthmatic influences. Both 
were habitually taciturn and cautious, and were rarely 
heard conversing with each other, although the strongest 
affection existed between them. 

I will here relate a little adventure which Mr. Benjamin 
told me of in presence of his brother while we were taking 
our breakfasts at the Greco one morning in the early part 
of October, just after their return to the city from the 
mountain-district. 

It was customary for resident foreign artisfs to leave 
Rome, if possible, for the months of August and Septem- 
ber, and go to places not far away from their studios, but 
sufficiently elevated to escape the malarious influences of 
the Campagna. Among the favorite places were Albano, 
Ariccia, Nemi, and Castel Gandolfo. These small towns 
are close upon the borders of two charming little lakes, 
Nemi and Albano, with woods, and groves, and pleasant 
rambles in all directions. 

From the village of Albano to the picturesque Castel 
Gandolfo there is a road deeply shaded by venerable ilex- 
es ; each tree, owing to the peculiar form the caprice of 
Nature has assigned it, is a study for an artist. Leading 
from Castel Gandolfo, on the right, may be seen a narrow 
road skirting precipitous banks, rich with varied shrub- 
bery, moss, vine and flower draped rocks, which pitch wild- 
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ly down hundreds of feet to the shore of the clear, sleepy 
lake. The ilex-covered way conducts to a Capuchin mon- 
astery, which overlooks the water lying far below, and is 
the site supposed to have been once occupied by Alba 
Longa. 

Beyond this is seen ancient Tusculum, mingling with 
the distant Latium Mountains ; while toward the east, 
towering above Palazzuola, is Monte Cavo, with its cloud- 
capped peaks. The whole scene is one of the most beau- 
tiful in Italy. 

It was in this quiet and secluded place toward sunset, 
on a hot August day, that Mr. Benjamin Gibson was found 
walking in the grateful shade of the ilex, with his beloved 
Horace in hand, his imagination doubtless feeding on pict- 
ures of other days, unmindful of a pair of eyes that were 
watching him intently from a neighboring thicket ; but I 
shall let him tell the incident in his own words, as he re- 
counted it to me in his high-pitched, feminine, and shrill 
tone : 

" My brother John had gone to Rome, it being Satur- 
day, to pay the men who worked on the marble in the stu- 
dio, and told me he should return on Sunday. It was very 
hot, and I had gone up to the lake-side toward evening, 
and was walking up and down under the trees in the * ilex 
gallery* reading my Horace — I always carry my Horace 
with me. I was walking, as I said, reading my Horace, 
until it began to grow late and dusky ; but it was cool and 
pleasant there, and I lingered, sauntering to and fro, and 
reading my Horace, when, happening to turn my head and 
look down the road, I saw not very far off a very suspicious- 
looking person following me. I didn't like his appearance, 
and I thought of my watch ; my watch is a Liverpool timer, 
and runs on eight jewels " (here Mr. Benjamin took out his 
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watch, opened it, and showed the works). " Yes, as I was 
saying, he was a suspicious-looking person, and I was get- 
ting a little alarmed ; but I did not like to have the fellow 
suppose I was, and I still went on reading my Horace. I 
stole another glance behind me, and I found the man was 
gaining on me fast ; he had an ugly look, and there were 
reports in circulation that brigands had lately been in the 
neighborhood, and had carried off a rich campagnolo to the 
mountains and demanded a ransom of four thousand scudi 
for him. ■ 

" It was just the sort of lonely place and time those 
villians would choose to attack a fellow, and I began to 
feel uneasy. I put my Horace in my coat-pocket, and 
hastened my pace as I heard the steps getting nearer and 
nearer. I knew of a short cut by a path through the woods 
to Albauo, and I turned into it, hoping to elude the fel- 
low, as I felt pretty sure now that I was dogged by a ban- 
dit ; it was of no use, the rascal rushed in after me, and was 
close at my heels, so I turned around boldly and faced 
him, and — ^and — it was my brother John ! " 

John, who had been sitting by me, and heard Benjamin 
relate the adventure, jumped up, and in his crisp, mascu- 
line voice, said : 

"Now, do I look like a brigand? Yes, Mr. Benjamin 
took me for a brigand ; yes, he did, indeed ; very clever, 
Mr, Benjamin, very clever," 

Benjamin, in the mean time, indulged in a timid, shy, ner- 
vous chuckle, not quite sure he had not compromised the dig- 
nity of his illustrious brother by venturing to relate the joke. 

One of Gibson's peculiarities was to act through force 
of habit, unmindful of any unpleasant consequences that 
might ensue. Here is an amusing instance & propos^ as re- 
lated to me by my friend Macpherson ; 
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" You know," said he, " our custom, while dining at the 
Lepre, of breathing into our glasses, and then inserting 
our napkins and rubbing them clean, and running the 
prongs of our forks into the coarse table-cloth before using 
them ; Gibson always did it, and you remember how he 
used to look across the blade of his knife on both sides, to 
see if it was greasy. Well ! I was dining one day at Lady 

C 's, whom I believe you knew when she lived in a 

wing of the Palazzo . (By-the-by, what a beautiful 

woman she was ! how bright and cultivated, and so kind 
to our artists ! She always had a lot of them at her table, 
and Gibson, who was a great favorite of hers, was there on 
this occasion, and sat on her right.) As soon as he was 
seated, I saw him take his glass, deliberately breathe into 
it, and polish it vigorously inside and out, and then proceed 

with his napkin to clean his knife and fork. Lady C 

looked at him quietly until he had finished, and then with 
an indulgent smile said : * Well, Gibson, do you find my 
tumblers, knives, and forks, unclean ? * * Oh, dear, your 
ladyship, I forgot, yes, I forgot ; I thought I was at the 
Lepre.' — * Thank you,' she replied ; * I am glad you feel 
so much at home,* and laughed and rallied him years after. 

" While I am speaking of Lady C 's dinners," pro- 
ceeded Mac, " it was at one of her splendid entertainments 
that Horace Vemet sketched in pencil on a blank spot 
in the frescoed wall a number of horses in various actions, 

and with such masterly execution that Lady C would 

never suffer them to be erased, and subsequently, I am 
told, she managed to have the drawings by some process 
transferred to her album. Did you ever hear," continued 
Macpherson," the story about her Irish maid-servant ? You 

know Lady C was very vain of her fine figure, and 

dressed rather dicolktiy exhibiting the prettiest bust in £u- 
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rope. Lord W went one day rather late to call upon 

her, and Bridget answered the ring at the door. * Is your 

mistress to be seen ? * inquired Lord W . * No, your 

honor,' replied Bridget ; * she has gone to strip for dinner. 



I >• 



IV. 

THE CHEVALIER C- 



Among the foreign residents at Rome whom I often 

met at the Caffe Greco was Chevalier C , a Hungarian 

painter of landscapes and cattle. Although a clever artist, 
he invariably introduced in his landscapes one particular 
cow, and one particular tree, a peculiarity not unlike Philip 
Wouverman, who was fond of bringing in a certain white 
horse in many of his pictures. The chevalier was past 
middle age, tall and spare of figure, very active, and of 
cheerful disposition, and remarkably vain of the little Eng- 
lish he had picked up during his travels, which he never 
failed to make a display of when occasion gave him an op- 
portunity. We often met on the Pincio about the time the 
rooks seek their roosts among the trees of the Villa Bor- 
ghese, and the bats indulge in twilight revelry. Upon 
meeting, he would make a very low bow, and, erecting his 
figure in a stately and pompous manner, commence speak- 
ing English in a deep bass voice, while his long arms and 
gold-headed cane worked like a miniature windmill, per- 
forming the most wonderful circles, gyrations, and curves, 
as he strode along. His manner and bearing were ex- 
tremely dignified but very ludicrous, while his energetic 
gesticulation and conceit about speaking the English lan- 
guage correctly made him an interesting and amusing char- 
3 
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acter. He told me one story so often that I have it by 
heart ; it was about an English party who visited his studio. 
He related it thus : 

- " De English what co^e to Rome are sometime very 
curious people. Now, sair, I will tell you someting about 
a visit I had three year since. I was sitting in my studio 
much distract, and interested upon a picture what was on 
my easel, when sudden de door open widout knock, and 
dare come in, first a tall womari, like grenetier; next a 
leetle man, de husband ; and den follow a young lady, de 
daughter. Dey come in and make me no salute nor not- 
ting, jeust like dey go in a shop. I make no attention, but 
proceed wid my work. Dey go round and examine de pict- 
ures on de walls, and make dare remark loud, in de Eng- 
lish, which dey tink I no understand. De daughter she 
say of one of my best-finished pictures, which I paint for 

de Duke of H : * Look here,' she say ; * did you ever 

see, mudder, such a daub ? Why, de man must be mad. 
See dese rocks, now ; he must have trow on de paint wid a 
shovel ; and de clouds is done like house-painter, and dat 
cow under de tree is all bones. Oh, it is dreadful, fright- 
ful, is it not ? ' Den dey see a picture unfinish, which was 
dead color, in warm tints. *Oh,* said de tall grenetier, 
' look at dis, now. Dis artist is quite lunatic ; he make 
de sky gamboge, his trees nasty Sien color, his rocks pur- 
ple and yellow, his cow blue, and his water red — ^it's a hor- 
rible picture, is it not ? ' De leetle man say notting. I tink 
to myself de tall dame wear de trousers, and he much fear 
de woman. Well, dey go all round de room and examine 
all my tings, wid dreadful abuse. At last de young wom- 
an say : * Mudder, don't you tink we ought ask de price 
of de picture ? We don't want to buy, but it will be po- 
lite, don't you tink so ? ' De grenetier say, * As you like. 
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both highly gifted with qualities preeminently fitting them 
for the branch of art they were following. Had they lived 
long enough to develop their genius, it is confidently be- 
lieved they would have attained a very high rank among 
the sculptors of the period. Both died young, while stand- 
ing on the threshold of fame, yet they have left works which 
will always be valued for intrinsic excellence and beauty. 

Bartholomew was tall, awkward, and shy, of a sanguine 
temperament, full of generous impulses, and sensitive to a 
painful degree ; the latter feeling resulted, doubtless, from 
a personal defect— one leg being longer than the other. 
In early career, like his fellow-countryman Crawford, he 
struggled against poverty, rendered more severe in those 
days by political disturbances, which made it difficult for 
artists to obtain a livelihood in Italy ; but he found friends 
among his brother-artists nearly as poor as himself, who 
helped him to whip the wolf from his door. Regardless 
of poverty, which showed itself in rusty, threadbare coats, 
worn-out boots, and shabby hat, he persevered, smiled tri- 
umphantly at them as trifles, and took his meals at a cheap 
restaurant. His lodgings were in the last story of a tene- 
ment-house, among the pigeon-roosts, up a dark, untidy 
flight of stairs. On the outside was a small balcony, from 
which the water was drawn up by means of a strange con- 
trivance of pulleys, cords, and wires, from a deep well un- 
der the house, which the hydraulic ingenuity of the present 
day shudders to contemplate. Here, at a cost of four 
scudi a month, our artist could sleep and dream of future 
preferment. He was tenant of an old and kind-hearted 
Italian woman, Giuseppina, who mended his clothes for a 
few pauls, and if sick attended him with a devotion which 
strangers ignorant of the Italian character would be slow 
in believing. This picture of Roman student-life is famil- 
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iar to many artists who have gone through a similar expe* 
rience. 

In enterprise, determination, and fortitude, Bartholo- 
mew resembled Crawford, and like him he progressed from 
a most limited knowledge of his art to a comprehension of 
its higher elements and demands. The first figure he made 
which attracted attention was a recumbent Eve, beautifully 
designed and exquisitely modeled, but which he could only 
finish in plaster, as the purchase of a block of marble was 
beyond his means. Yet, knowing that the skill of the artist 
lies chiefly in his design and clay model, he was content to 
submit his efforts to the critical judgment of the public, 
waiting patiently for the time to arrive when the dead 
plaster would again give place to living marble ; as Thor- 
waldsen used to say, "Clay is life, plaster is death, and 
marble is the resurrection." Who can tell of the artist's 
craving to see his work in marble ! Poor Bartholomew 
lay in his humble bed at the good Giuseppina's and dreamed 
of the day when he could order for his Eve a certain block 
of marble which he had seen at the mamiorata. 

In the summer, that long, hot, malarious season, when 
others who could find enough Roman scudi in their pock- 
ets escaped to the moimtains, he remained to work in his 
studio, and Paul Akers also stopped in the city to finish his 
meritorious " Pearl-Diver," both willing to brave the dan- 
ger rather than lose time that might be devoted to their 
noble profession. They were unlike in disposition and 
temperament. Paul was a poet-dreamer, silent and medita- 
tive ; Bartholomew active, excitable, and awake to surround- 
ing influences ; each possessed his special magnetism. 

Autumn brought the resident artists back to Rome, and 
Gibson, with his friend Penry Williams, the distinguished 
genre'^^initTf had returned from their summer trip to 
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England. Bartholomew had just given the finishing touch 
to his clay model of Eve, and, desirous of obtaining Gib- 
son's opinion as to its merits, invited him to his studio. 
Gibson accepted, and I give the result of the interview in 
Bartholomew's own words, as recorded in my diary : 

" I was very nervous, I can tell you, when Gibson came 
to my studio. It was the first time he had been to see 
me, and when he knocked at the door I felt weak in the 
knees, and was almost sorry that I had asked him to come. 
My figure at that moment appeared to me particularly bad. 
You know what a way he has with his yeses and indeeds, 
with his lips drawn over his teeth as if they were glued 
there. Well, he walked round and about the figure ; you 
know his quiet, deliberate step. Then, after ten minutes 
of freezing silence, he thawed, into his eternal * yes— yes, 
indeed, it does — ^yes, indeed — ^it does you a great deal of 
credit, Mr. Bartholomy; very good indeed — ^yes, a great 
. deal of — Now, sir, if you put that figure into pure, fine 
Carrara marble, and send it to the Royal Academy, in Lon- 
don — ^ (Here was a pause, and I held my breath as I rose 
four inches on my short leg, for already I could see a block 
of marble for the Eve.) * Yes, sir, indeed, I will make you 
a bet ; now, if you put that figure in marble, and send it to 
England, I will make you a bet that ' (it will find a pur- 
chaser at once, I anticipated) ' it will be broken to pieces.' 
Great Heaven ! how quickly I settled down on my short 
leg ! Gibson was thinking of the unsupported arms and 
legs of the statue." 

Artists are frequently exposed to similar disappoint- 
ments under dissimilar circumstances. Ft>r example, stu- 
dios in Rome ^e always open to visitors on certain dajrs 
and hours, when pictures are arranged for exhibition. The 
artist may have wrought long and zealously- in producing 
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three or four meritorious works, the labor of a year or 
more, and upon their sale depends the payment of press- 
ing demands. A' man of reputed wealth and his family 
enter his studio ; he appears pleased with a particular pict- 
ure; the young ladies and mother are enthusiastic in its 
praise; "it is perfectly lovely," and they indulge in all 
kinds of expletives to show their pleasure and admiration. 
" What do you want for the picture ? " inquires the father ; 
the artist timidly names the price, fearing that it may be 
too much, and intimates that he will sell it reasonably, as 
he is much in want of money. " Does that include the 
frame ? " " Certainly." " And when could you send it to 
me ? " " Almost immediately," Turning to his wife, the 
visitor says. : " My dear, I think that it will just hang be- 
tween the two landscapes in the front drawing-room." At 
these words the artist fancies his back rent already paid, 
with something over for a wet day, and his hopes rise as 
high as Bartholomew on his sound leg. " Well, sir, I 
will step in again ; we are just looking around." The ar- 
tist never sees him again, but is informed that the gentle- 
man and his party had " looked around " and given the 
same encouragement to many other painters and sculptors, 
and finally purchased some wretched copy or cheap origi- 
nal of little or no merit. 

Upon my studio-door were written the words, " Open 
from I until 4 p. M." One day I had a visit from a very 
original customer. It was about ten in the morning, and 
I was busy painting from a model, when a loud rap on the 
door startled me with its violence. With pallet and pen- 
cils in hand, I partly opened it, and encountered a short, 
square little man, wearing a long coat rounded at the cor- 
ners, with large buttons and huge side-pockets, into which 
were thrust his hands ; a ruffled shirt, long cambric neck- 
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tie, broad-brimmed hat, from under which peered a pair of 
sharp gray eyes overshadowed byjieavy gray eyebrows, and 
long, flowing hair reaching to his shoulders, completed a 
personnel which might be taken for a vulgar representa- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin. As soon as the door was ajar 
he seemed inclined to push by me into the studio, without 
saying, " By your leave." 

I pointed out to him the writing on the slate, " Open 
from one until four** 

" I have come up all these stairs to see you," he said. 

" Wait a moment," I replied, " until I can tell my mod- 
el to dress himself, and I will let you in." 

Things were put in order ; the model, with scanty 
classical drapery thrown around him, had taken refuge 
behind a curtain. Three or four finished pictures were 
arranged in good lights, and a comfortable, deep arm-chair 
placed under the large window in front of the pictures. 
These things being hurriedly arranged, our Doctor Frank- 
lin par resemblance y accompanied by a suppressed, seedy- 
looking courier (a rare circumstance), entered the room, 
moving his short legs with quick, measured step ; he 
stumped up to a luxurious arm-chair, and went down into 
it with a defiant bump, as if he had taken possession of the 
seat, the studio, and all it contained, now, henceforth, and 
forever — ^his round, fat hands resting with geometrical ex- 
actitude on the arms of the chair, his feet thrust out and 
placed in symmetrical relations on the carpet, his head ex- 
actly posed in accordance with the general rigidity and for- 
mal disposition of his figure. 

He sat silent and motionless for some moments, nor did 
I observe that he looked with any interest whatever upon 
my pictures. I was impatient to get rid of him and resume 
my work, but he seemed to think I had nothing to do but 
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wait his pleasure. Taking his eye-glasses from his vest- 
pocket, he wiped them carefully with a large bandanna 
handkerchief, adjusted them on his nose, and took another 
distant view of the pictures. At length he pulled from his 
coat-pocket a foot-rule, rose up with an energetic jerk, 
stumped to a picture, carefully measured the frame, and 
stumped back to his chair, into 'vvhich he settled with the 
same pronounced style as at first. 

Another ten minutes elapsed, and be jerked himself up 
again, took the measure of another picture, and continued 
measuring, stumping, and sitting, until he had taken the 
dimensions of nearly all the pictures in the studio, never 
proffering a word the while. These exertions requiring a 
prolonged rest, he looked steadily at the pictures in front, 
stroked his cheeks and chin with the left hand as if in deep 
meditation ; then, throwing his head forward, peering over 
the tops of his glasses, his eyes went around the room in 
search of more framed pictures. Finding none, he delib- 
erately removed his glasses, folded up his foot-rule, picked 
up his handkerchief, and returned each article to its ap- 
propriate pocket. Having accomplished this, he jerked 
himself up on his square-toed boots, seized his hat, and 
moved toward the door. 

Now, for the first time, he opened his mouth, and 
asked the question : 

" What does that picture represent in the oval frame ? " 
" That, sir," I replied, " is the recording angel, after 
Stem." 

" Ah," said he, " a metrilogical subject, I s'pose." 
As he left, I handed him the address of a sculptress 
with my name on the card. She asked me, when I saw 
her the same evening, why I had sent a carpenter to her. 
" What was the fellow looking after, I wonder ? " 
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•• Oh," I replied, " he is one of those persons who are 
said to buy pictures by the yard, and statuary by the 
pound." • 



VI. 

THACKERAY, 

My first acquaintance with Thackeray was in 1844-45. 
He was on his return to Rome from a trip in the East, 
and was employed that winter upon an early work of his, 
entitled "From Comhill to Grand Cairo." I must trust 
mainly to my memory for the following reminiscence of 
him, as I find it only briefly sketched in my diary. 

No one but a professional artist ever entered the art- 
atmosphere of Rome with a heartier appreciation of it, or 
felt more genuine sympathy with the artists, than the author 
of " Vanity Fair." His fondness for art commenced early 
in life, and for several years he pursued his studies with an 
intention of entering the list of aspirants for artistic fame, 
and, like Hazlitt, became discouraged, and relinquished it 
practically ; but the art-idea was predominant in both, and 
developed itself in other channels — in the one by writing 
pictures of life and human emotions which will probably 
live longer than if he had portrayed them on canvas ; and 
in the other by giving to the world some of the most sen- 
sible and valuable criticisms on art ever written. The time 
devoted to the study of art was therefore of great value to 
Thackeray, as it gave him an insight into character, and 
enabled him to work out details so minutely and truthfully 
that all his delineations are strong and effective. Some 
of his pages of fiction are creations artistically constructed 
with light and shadow, firm, bold, and sparkling touch, yet 
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often of so delicate and sweet a tone that no force or mod- 
ification of color could excel. Even admitting the common 
criticism applied to him, that " he does not choose to ideal- 
ize human nature/' he had enough of the imaginative qual- 
ity to give a finish and charm to the realities of life. He 
often looked back with fond longing for the juvenile mis- 
tress he had courted and parted from with regret, and there 
was to him a fascination in everything connected with a 
painter's life. Rome, therefore, suited him admirably, and 
he gave himself almost entirely to the society of students 
and professors of art, indulging frequently his old passion 
by making sketches and clever illustrations. He formed 
a number of warm personal friends, and took great in- 
terest in their several careers, and there are instances of 
self-denial and unfeigned liberality long to be remembered 
by those who knew his kind heart and witnessed his gen- 
erous acts. One of these came under my own observation, 
which I will speak of hereafter. 

On his second visit to Rome he was accompanied by 
his two young daughters, and occupied very pleasant apart- 
ments in the Via della Croce. I happened to make my 
call on twelfth-night, and found the distinguished author 
standing behind a tall desk at the end of the room, which 
apparently had been improvised to suit his peculiar habit 
of standing when at work. He shook hands with me very 
cordially, presented me to his daughters, and then, without 
further ceremony or words, returned to his writing-stand 
and resumed his pen. He seemed entirely to ignore my 
presence, as also that of another visitor, a countryman of 
his, who also was making an evening call. 

The young ladies were very quiet and parsimonious in 
their observations, which was somewhat embarrassing, but, 
finding the Englishman disposed to monopolize the conver* 
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sation. I remained silent, and would have taken my depart- 
ure in a very few moments, had I not caught a glance at 
Thackeray's commanding figure, as it bent over the quaint 
piece of furniture, which appeared to be but a feeble and 
rickety support for his heavy arms and shoulders, and I 
expected momentarily to see the fragile skeleton, which 
shook in every joint, fall to pieces under the energetic 
hand which plied the pen with a vigor and earnestness 
I had rarely noticed in any other individual. 

I soon forgot the crazy machinery of his desk in watch- 
ing the extraordinary contortions and expressions of his 
face ; now it would assume a most grotesque character, as 
much like the English Punch as features so inflexible as 
Thackeray's could be made to portray ; then it would 
change to fierce, heroic anger, and sometimes put on the 
semblance of gentle, seductive sweetness. Some of his 
grimaces were so comical that they nearly made me forget 
the presence of his daughters, and I was near the rude- 
ness of bursting out in laughter as one might have done 
in witnessing a comic performance at the theatre. I was 
so fascinated, despite the questionable good-breeding of it, 
that I could not withdraw my eyes from his face. " Good 
Heavens ! " I mentally exclaimed, " do authors bring their 
thoughts into existence by such twisting and writhing of 
muscles?" I conjectured that he was writing something 
in which there was a deal of fun and satire, and where 
there were a strange variety of persons engaged in ex- 
tremely animated dialogue. 

I watched him for an hour, hiding my impertinence as 
well as I could from the young ladies. As for Thackeray 
himself, he was totally unconscious of my gaze, his eyes 
were riveted to his paper and his pen, and his contortions 
went on in complete abstraction from all surroundings. 
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Occasionally I caught a word or two of the conversation 
going on between the Englishman and the young ladies. 
(The Misses Thackeray, be it remembered, were then mere 
girls.) 

The gentleman was speaking of his little library which 
enriched his bachelor lodgings in Florence. *' First," said 
he, " I have a Bible ; next to it I have a Thackeray, then 
a Bulwer, next a Thackeray, then a Dickens, and then a 
Thackeray." 

The young ladies paid no attention to this gross com- 
pliment to their father. I glanced at Thackeray to see if 
he had noticed this astounding and pointed eulogy, but 
there was no perceptible change in the expression of his 
face which indicated any notice of it. 

At length, with a dash of his pen, he drew back with 
an air of triumph, while he gazed on the paper before 
him, and then, smiling complacently, he descended from 
his high desk with his hand full of slips of paper, which he 
threw upon the table before us, exclaiming, " There, gen- 
tlemen, this is twelfth-night, and I have been scratching 
these illustrations as a present to my little girls ; I dare 
say they would bring a shilling apiece in London." 

They were certainly very clever, and dashed off with 
extraordinary boldness and originality. I could easily 
trace in them the origin of the queer faces he had put on, 
only the sketches admitted of more exaggeration than his 
personations. 

While we were looking over the drawings, Thackeray 
turned to the Englishman and said : " Sir, I heard you 
speak of your library ; you have a Bible, next to it a 
Thackeray, then a Bulwer, then a Thackeray, a Dickens, 
and then again a Thackeray. I will give you my opinion 
of your selection : Bulwer of your trio is the best classical 
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scholar ; Dickens, the man of most genius ; and Thackeray, 
whom you honor with a place next the sacred Bible, knows 
more of that book than either of the others." 

Thackeray had become a great favorite with the Eng- 
lish and American students at Rome ; he was often invited 
to and frequently presided at their littlb, unpretentious sup- 
pers. On one occasion he was asked to a Christmas-dinner 
given by the English artists, when he wrote a very clever 
song commemorative of the occasion, which was sung with 
great glee and humor. I well remember it, for we Ameri- 
can students also had our Christmas gathering and supper 
in an adjoining room, when toward midnight the doors 
were thrown open, and the two parties commingled their 
songs and sentiments responsively. Thackeray took the 
lead, and I am sure no one present ever forgot his life 
and humor, and how thoroughly he enjoyed himself. 

I have spoken of Thackeray's large-heartedness and 
warm personal friendships. I recollect, during his first 
sojourn in Rome, he became particularly interested in the 
career of a young English painter, for whom he continued 
to entertain a loyal attachment during many days of vicis- 
situde, indorsing his friendship by acts of generosity which 
could hardly be surpassed. It was not that Thackeray 
recognized any extraordinary ability or uncommon promise 
of artistic genius in the young man ; but he found in him 
an original spirit, a fervid imagination full of unusual fan- 
cies, with perception of character as keen as his own. His 
weak points, and which appealed most strongly to the 
sympathies of Thackeray, were extreme sensitiveness and 
a misanthropical tendency, which, united to pride, made 
him occasionally indulge in the most eccentric daring and 
cutting satire, followed, as is usual with such temperaments, 
by depression. He was very handsome, with Greek tjrpe 
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of feature, curly chestnut hair and flowing beard, which 
harmonized effectively with the heroic cast of his head. 
His own set familiarly called him "Augustus," possibly 
from the imperial style of his face and figure. 

Augustus was the son of a wealthy and distinguished 
officer in her majesty's service, who desired him to become 
a soldier ; but Augustus thought differently, and determined 
to take up art. 

The governor (to use a slang phrase) " put the screws 
on " and stopped allowances, which threw the young man 
upon his own resources, and, as these were extremely lim- 
ited, he saw before him what is generally called starvation ; 
but, having chosen his profession, he was determined to 
brave it out, come what might. He engaged a studio on 
the ground-floor of a building in the Via Gregoriana, which 
subsequently became the residence of Charlotte Cushman. 

With a limited knowledge of art, but appreciative taste, 
he commenced earning his subsistence by his pencil, and 
chose for his subjects what might be said to belong to the 
Etruscan or Pompeian school, rather than the severe Greek 
style which he affected. His pictures, however, were not 
appreciated by visitors to Rome, who pronounced them 
hard and dry, while admitting the classical feeling they 
displayed. 

Thackeray frequently visited the studio of the capri- 
cious Augustus, and on one occasion found him much de- 
pressed in spirits. It was evident the student had some 
trouble at heart, which he tried to keep secret, even from 
his friend Thackeray ; but the promptings of the author's 
kind feelings led him to conjecture the case to be one of 
pecuniary embarrassment, and he resolved at once to put 
a few pounds in the hands of his friend to relieve his im- 
mediate necessities. 
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Fearing to wound the sensitiveness of the artist by offer- 
ing money, he resolved at once to buy one of the pictures 
in the studio ; and, noticing a small, unfinished painting 
carelessly resting against the wall, remarked : 

" That is a suggestive little picture — I refer to the small 
canvas there with the lone female sitting by the stormy 
seaside — the execution is decidedly bad, but there is in it 
a charm irresistible to my fancy, and I should be glad to 
have it, just as it is, and without another touch of your 
pencil, which might destroy its poetical sentiment : will 
you allow me to be the possessor, and tell me how much I 
must give for it ? " 

Augustus blew a dense cloud of smoke from his meer- 
schaum, pulled the straggling hairs of his curly head, and 
then, throwing a contemptuous glance toward the picture, 
said : 

" I will make you a present of it with pleasure." 

" No," said Thackeray, emphatically — " no ; it would 
look too much as if I had been fishing for it as a gift ; that 
is not my way ; I wish to buy it and pay for it ; so be so 
kind as to fix your price." 

" Very well," replied Augustus, " as you will ; it's a 
beastly thing, but, if it is worth anything (which I doubt), 
it may be worth ten guineas." 

" All right, Augustus ; I have the money about me, and 
will conclude the bargain at once. Ten guineas ; that is 
just the pay I get for two days' work on * From Comhill 
to Grand Cairo,' and I dare say your picture has cost you 
a week or two's work." 

" No," said Augustus, " it is only the stupid perpetra- 
tion of a morning." 

Thackeray was, no doubt, congratulating himself for 
his tact in having conveyed ten gold-pieces from his own 
4 
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not plethoric pocket to the empty one of the young paint- 
er ; but the susceptible and sensitive student was not dull 
in penetrating the true motive of his friend, and deter- 
mined at once upon reprisal. 

I met him the same day, when he told me the circum- 
stance, and said : 

" The money is burning a hole in my pocket ; I am 
going to spend every penny of it in a studio conversazione, 
so hold yourself disengaged for Thursday evening. I shall 
ask a lot of nice fellows to meet Thackeray and make a 
night of it, to show that dear, big-hearted fellow one phase 
more of student-life before he leaves Rome." 

The party accordingly came off ; and, as I am desirous 
of giving to the reader one picture, at least, of this spe- 
cialty of artist-life in Rome, I cannot choose a better illus- 
tration of it than a brief description of Augustus's reunion 
in honor of his first patron, the renowned author of " The 
Newcomes " and " The Virginians." 

Augustus had arranged his studio for the occasion ; the 
pictures, sketches, portfolios, and all other things denoting 
vocationt were stowed away in a dark alcove. The easels 
were stretched over the tops of chairs near the wall, and 
the portfolios laid upon them, together with the drawing- 
boards ; these were his improvised side-tables. Upon them 
stood two dozen or more large, straw-covered flasks, with 
a wisp of the same niaterial protruding from the necks of 
each. They were various kinds of vine nostrate^ or wines 
of the country. There was the dark, rich, heady wine of 
Veletri ; the light, amber-colored wines of Marino and 
Grotta Ferrata ; the dry Romanesco ; the sweet, insidious 
wine of Orvieto — ^in brief, the most esteemed Italian wines 
procurable at Rome. Flanking the wine-flasks were huge 
loaves of bread, encircling an enormous boiled ham, with 
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the rudest kind of carving knife and fork stuck into it, the 
complicated duty of which was to cut meat and bread for 
the whole party. Dishes of boiled fowls, Bologna sausages, 
and cheese, were interspersed with glasses, heaps of sou- 
cigars, papers of tobacco, pipes, and matches. 

The model-stand, which generally occupied the centre 
of the room, had been rolled near the entrance-door, and 
upon it stood a manikin, or lay - figure, habited in the 
classical costume of Aspasia — ^whether to personate that 
distinguished Athenian or an imaginary hostess was a mat- 
ter of speculation. Be this as it may, it was the only rep- 
resentative of the gentler sex, and served to remind the 
guests that, in the presence of woman, everything should- 
be said, and done with propriety and decorum ; and all 
admitted that Augustus's lay-figure had its significance, 
apart from the decorative and picturesque. The large, 
square room, with its dingy ceiling, received but a feeble 
light from three or four old-fashioned bronze lamps, then 
in general use, with their four-armed lights, and a little 
chain attached to the stem, from which were pendent snuff- 
ers, extinguisher, and nippers. These were placed on the 
mantel-piece and among the flasks. Old-fashioned chairs, 
of many shapes and in all conditions of instability, were 
arranged against the wall, leaving the centre of the room 
free for walking. I had just entered, and found the artist 
engaged in lighting a brush-fire (for it was winter) in the 
spacious but awkwardly-constructed fireplace. Whether 
owing to some obstruction in the long-neglected chimney 
or to adverse wind, the smoke rolled out in dense volumes, 
filling the apartment. 

At this moment Thackeray, the honored guest, arrived, 
who, bowing gallantly to the figure of Aspasia, greeted the 
host with "Long live Augustus Cwsar! the suffocating 
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salutes thee ! " To which Augustus replied : " Make peace, 
my friend; be not concerned!" Then he grasped Thack- 
eray with one hand and a flask of Orvieto with the other, 
and both inarched to the fireplace, when Augustus emptied 
the flask on the smoking fagots, exclaiming : " Take this 
libation, foul fiend ; I abjure thee, in the name of the great 
cloud-compelling Jove, disperse thy acrid vapors, spare the 
big heart, and dim not the light of our great terrestrial 
luminary." He then threw the door wide open, and in a 
few minutes the smoke disappeared, leaving a faint odor 
of cooked wine and soot. Meanwhile the guests swarmed 
in *' thick and fast." 

It should be understood that in those days eminent ar- 
tists and persons of distinction did not consider it infra 
dig, to accept invitations to the reunions of the humblest 
students, and on this particular occasion there was a fair 
show of celebrities, among them Gibson, Wolf, Wyatt, 
Miniardi, Macdonald, Penry Williams, and Crawford — ^not 
only painters and sculptors, but several young English no- 
blemen, and a lion or two in letters and arms, who had 
been long enough in Rome to find attraction and pleasure 
in its artistic life, otherwise they would not have been in- 
vited, for Augustus was not wanting in tact, taste, or knowl- 
edge of the world. 

In a short space of time the room was crowded, pipes 
and cigars were lighted, and a dense smoke pervaded the 
studio ; yet this did not appear to interfere in the least 
with comfortable respiration, every one being habituated to 
jts fumes. The straw stoppers were removed from the 
flasks, the oil on the top of the wine absorbed by a wad 
of tow, and each guest, at his will and convenience, took 
his glass and decanted into it the juice of his favorite flask ; 
and now the evening is supposed to have fairly commenced. 
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Near the ungainly fireplace were grouped in fraternal 
propinquity a knot of students, their animal spirits, lively 
at all times, now hilarious from frequent libations of rich 
Veletri ; and, while plying their meerschaums vigorously, 
indulged in merry jokes, jeux d^esprit^ and play upon 
words, at the expense of each other's peculiarities and 
weaknesses, but never carried so far as to endanger the 
most perfect harmony. This small kind of wit and humor 
will scarcely bear repetition ; it requires the scene and act- 
ors to give it the sparkle and color. A single example 
will suffice. Mahony was deficient in design. 

" Why," says Bob, " is Mahony like Augustus's chimney 
here ? " " Give it up." " Because he don't draw." 

Mahony retorts : " Keep quiet, old fellow, or I'll draw 
you to the last degree of tenuity, when you'll snap like a 
rotten thread. Why, you told me to-day that the last draft 
upon your governor had been dishonored. That's what I 
call devilish bad drawing." And thus the word drawing 
went the rounds, until all the changes of which it was capa- 
ble were rung and exhausted. Each individual had his 
punch and retort, and woe to the unlucky wight who lost 
his temper ! 

Any one who wouM seriously talk " shop " at these con^ 
versazioni was considered an egregious bore ; in fact, it 
was understood that the motive for the meetings was a 
complete bending from study and studio*work ; and very 
little etiquette was observed in regard to costume, each 
one coming in his shooting-jacket or studio-blouse, as he 
preferred. 

These artist-gatherings of late have been denominated 
Bohemian, and looked upon as low and demoralizing, while 
social meetings of the more pretentious and wealthy at the 
present time will pass under the title of elegant dissipa- 
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lion ; where, among luxurious surroundings, which give an 
air of refinement and respectability, and under the influ- 
ence of subtile drinks, gambling and vicious propensities 
are encouraged and indulged in. 

A Bohemian tendency, I will admit, existed to a degree 
in these old exploded conversazioni^ yet they could not 
strictly be called vulgar when composed of individuals 
whose daily and hourly occupations familiarized them with 
objects of taste, poetic sentiment, and refinement ; they 
were not likely to forget, even in their wildest amusements, 
that they were votaries of noble Art. 

Rome was not then what it is at the present day ; there 
was not the rush of travelers, bringing with them the social 
and expensive habits of the English and American citizen, 
and of others less demonstrative and pushing. Now we 
have no end of "kettle-drums," "muffin-fights," tea-par- 
ties, afternoon receptions, suppers, hops, clubs, and cliques ; 
consequently, artists no longer have their primitive reunions, 
which did not interfere with their daily occupation. 

This new species of dissipation effeminates and seduces 
them from their occupations ; there is too much talk and too 
little practice in their vocation. The new order of life into 
which society in Rome has drifted, is very injurious to the 
progress of the artist, and offers no profitable remuneration 
for the time he loses from his studies. 

Very different was the state of society at the period to 
which my reminiscences refer ; it was composed of persons 
of leisure, in no hurry to "do up Rome" and fly to Con- 
stantinople or Jerusalem ; persons more or less eclectic in 
their tastes and education*; many of them having titles, or 
belonging to the class of Englishmen denominated gentry, 
and among then^ the most distinguished families of Great 
Britain, who, happy to escape the fastidious observances 
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and boredom of fashionable life at home, came here for a 
prolonged winter-season, where they could be quiet, and 
indulge those tastes for which they were preeminently re- 
markable. Here, surroiyided by everything attractive to 
the educated and poetical mind, they gave free scope to 
their artistic fancies, and loved old, crumbling Rome above 
all other places, returning yearly, to remain here from early 
autumn till late spring. 

At the period of which I write, few made the pilgrimage 
to Rome who were not drawn there by motives and desires 
connected with taste and erudition ; some may have come 
' to behold the Mecca of Catholic faith, but more came to 
worship at the shrine of Art. Here Christian Andersen 
sojourned and gathered treasures for the literary world, 
and Lady Marion Alford had her studio and painted pict- 
ures, which, for power and expression, could hold their 
place with honor beside those of professors ; when young 
Lord Compton (now Earl of Northampton) gave himself 
up to untiring study of art, and achieved laudable success ; 
when Kesner, the Hanoverian minister, was an amateur 
artist, wearing the student's velvet coat, slashed sleeves, 
and pointed hat, and filled his rooms with portraits of 
pretty Englishwomen ; when Ludwig, sovereign of Bavaria, 
half-artist, though king, passed his winters here ; when, in 
brief, the greater number of visitors to the Eternal City 
were living more or less under an aesthetic atmosphere. 

A great license prevailed as to etiquette and costume. 
Few dressed de rigueur unless on very notable occasions • 
and all walked, drove, or rode, without the least pretension * 
that was left to cardinals and dignitaries of state. All life 
appeared magnetized with a slight touch of refined ideal 
gypsyism (if I may coin that word), and grand titled per- 
sons could be seen going to rude trattoria for the sake of a 
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plate of macaroni cooked in a peculiar way, or for little 
fat birds, which they could see roasting on a spit while 
they were seated at the table waiting for the savory re- 
past. Or, stowed away in a common four-horse vetfura, 
they might be seen setting out for picnics among the ruins 
of the Gampagna, or bent on an excursion to Tusculum, or 
some other historic spot on the Alban hills, sketch-books 
and painting-materials making a conspicuous part of the 
outfit. The iron way had not yet come to Rome, bringing 
hordes of sight-seeing travelers bent upon ** doing up " the 
city in a day or a week ; the sources of enjoyment and the 
mode of taking it were entirely different from the present 
time ; but I must avoid a longer digression from the prin- 
cipal intention of my reminiscence of Thackeray and his 
friends, and return to the studio of Augustus. 

Amid a dense cloud of tobacco-smoke stood Thack- 
eray, a little taller than most of the guests, with a one-sou 
cigar between his lips, his glasses throwing off sparks of 
golden light as he moved his slightly-silvered head about 
under the influence of an enjoyment evidently congenial 
to him. He was in his happiest mood, and without re- 
straint gave expression to his thoughts and feelings in a 
manner most attractive and winning. He was about leav- 
ing ^Rome, and Augustus had determined to give him his 
farewell sensation of those meetings among us which have 
since ungenerously been stigmatized as Bohemian. 

At the commencement of the evening, the party formed 
in little groups of ten or fifteen, the grave and reverend 
seigniors keeping mostly by themselves, while the younger 
persons of the party managed to bring within their circles 
all the life-stirring and humor-loving element of the gath- 
ering. 

In one group were seen Mr. Benjamin Gibson, whose 
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name occurs earlier in these reminiscences, with his famous 
brother John ; and Jock Macdonald, who held much the 
same relation to his noted brother (a Scotch sculptor) as 
did Benjamin to John Gibson ; both these individuals were 
constantly quoted for their peculiarities and oddities, but 
were very different in character, and went by the familiar 
titles of " Jock " and ** Mr. Ben." The former was a sim- 
ple-hearted, honest, unlettered fellow, ever welcome among 
us for his integrity, amiability, and social qualities, but in 
the use of the English language he was an incurable bun- 
gler, and could rarely get through a sentence without com- 
mitting some ludicrous error. Jock had a great capacity 
for animal enjoyment, and brought away with him from 
bonnie Scotland a good digestion, a head not much trou- 
bled with study, and a brogue of the purest Gaelic order. 
" Mr. Ben," on the contrary, seemed to be on the worst_ 
terms with animal existence : rustiness and mouldiness 
characterized his person and life, everything was rusty ex- 
cept his modicum of brains, which in a dreary way were 
active and ambitious. On the present occasion, Mr. Ben, in 
his usual thin, feeble voice, was inflicting upon Jock some 
remarks upon archaeology, in which he fancied himself an 
adept. 

*' Myself and my brother John," said he, " while we 
were staying at Ariccia this summer, walked one day over 
to Nemi, and on our way just west of the lake we found 
the remains of two bridges, one built above the other, and, 
from the style and materials used, I should think they owed 
their origin to the fifteenth century ; upon a careful ex- 
amination and a little reflection, I concluded the lower 
bridge was of the earlier construction, and my brother 
John was of the same opinion." 

** Hoot, mon," said Jock, " I'm not an archilogy, but I 
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could have kenned thot as well as you," and he went off" to 
replenish his glass, murmuring audibly, " It's a domb'd non- 
sense ! " Shortly after, I heard a countryman of his ask him 
from what clan of the Macdonalds he was descended, as 
there were several of them. " I suppose," replied Jock, 
" you've read aboot William and Mary, and how, during 
the war in Scotland, the British soldiers one night entered 
the toon of little Glencoe and maccasserd every mon, 
mither, and chiel ; weel, we're sprung from them." 

The voice of the honest Highlander is now silent, and 
his body reposes near the tomb of Caius Cestus, not far 
from the ashes of Shelley and the dust of Keats. Rude 
in language and uncultivated though he was, his old com- 
panions never pass his grave without a sigh for dear old 
Jock.* 

The evening slipped on, and the hour had arrived when 
the big ham should be attacked by Augustus with his knife- 
of-all-work, and slices, with generous pieces of bread, were 
distributed among the guests, each walking up to the im- 
provised table and helping himself ; and in a short space 
of time the ham, Bologna sausages, chickens, and bread, 
had vanished completely, and, I will venture to say, never 
was supper more relished or had a livelier accompaniment 
of mirth and moving tongues. The edibles being disposed 
of so agreeably and satisfactorily, the lamps were trimmed 
again, and, amid rolling waves of tobacco-smoke, stories, 
recitations, song, and jest, went round and round, until the 
walls of the large studio echoed the confusing and deafen- 
ing sounds. If there was a bad or nervous singer present, 
he was sure to be called upon ; or a modest and dignified 

* Macdonald modeled a very good bust of Crawford when our clev- 
tr sculptor first went to Rome, which is now in marble and in possessiou 
of P. Allan Fraser, Esq., a Scotch gentleman. 
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person, who had no desire to make a speech, he was toasted 
ill a bumper, and called upon to respond. 

It so happened that a young gentleman who had been 
in the British Navy, and who had given up the service to 
dabble in art, was pitched upon to reply to a toast given to 
some naval hero. He declined stoutly ; but such vocifer- 
ous appeals beset him, that he was obliged to get upon his 
feet to stop the clamor. He was a tall, well-made, and 
manly - looking fellow, courageous enough, doubtless, in 
other situations ; but, in his present attitude, he was the 
personification of a timid and bashful schoolgirl. The rosy 
blush on his fair cheek brought out an additional clapping 
of hands, which subsiding on the cry of " Hear ! hear ! " 
the young man raised his glass to the level of his nose, and 
riveting his eyes upon it, he began : 

" Gentlemen, I thank you very much for this distin 
guished honor ; it is very complimentary, and I should be 
delighted to— and all that sort of thing ; but you know, 
since I left the navy, I am — that is, I feel, or rather I should 
say, this is an unusual predicament to find myself in, and, 
however much I should desire to — to — to express in a be- 
coming manner, and all that sort of thing, your — ^my sense 
of the distinguished favor of addressing you, etc., I -find 
myself quite unequal to the task — excuse me, to the honor ; 
nevertheless, permit me to drink to your healths and the 
occasion, and may you — ^may I be d — d if you ever get me 
in such a scrape again ! '* 

He sank to his chair amid a shout of bravos and clap- 
ping of hands that fairly made the glass in the skylight 
tremble and shake. 

Wyatt,- an English sculptor, the rival and many thought 
the superior of Gibson, was next called upon for a song. 
Every one knew that he could make a good speech, but 
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that would not do, they wanted a song, and no 'one sup- 
posed that this grave and dignified person could be pre- 
vailed upon to unbend to the weakness of song-singing ; 
for, like Gibson, he was a profound student, and sacrificed 
everything to his exacting profession. A song or a joke 
from him was a thing unheard of ; but, to the surprise of 
all, he complied at once, and warbled out, in the most 
girlish voice, " Love's Young Dream." To hear this elder- 
ly celebrity, with a dignified mien, quaver a sentimental 
ditty without laughing, was a restraint upon mischievous 
levity which nothing but the high respect entertained for 
his superior worth could control. 

Another artist of repute, whose fame has spread over 
England and America — a grave and reverend seignior, 
with a sprinkling of gray hair, which contrasted strongly 
with his jet-black eyes, eyebrows, and long mustache — ^was 
next called upon to sing, and, strange to say, he also was 
caught under the inspiration of the moment to give us the 
plaintive melody, " Ask me not to be a Bride." He sang 
it with so much feeling and pathos that, were it not for a 
slight twinkle in his eye, one might have supposed that 
the song was in some way or other connected with a remi- 
niscence of younger days. As the last note trembled from 
his lips, I looked at Thackeray who sat opposite me. Bright 
drops were traveling down from under his glasses, while 
his hands clasped his sides, and his frame shook convul- 
sively. Then, throwing his hands up in a line with hi3 
shoulders, he roared out, " That's jolly ! " This was the 
key-note for a general roar, in which the singer joined 
most heartily. Dear old fellow, should this trifling inci- 
dent as I have recorded it meet his eye, he must forgive 
me for " Auld lang syne ! " 

There were present at this gathering two Smiths, two 
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Whites, and two Bakers. One of the Smiths was known 
as Lively Smith, from his sprightliness ; the other as Dead- 
ly Smith, from the certainty of his aim with the pistol or as 
a sportsman. One of the "Whites was called Flake White, 
from the quantity he used of that pigment ; the other, Per- 
manent White, as he resided constantly at Rome. The 
Bakers were both Americans. One was Mud Baker, as he 
modeled in clay ; and the other, Stripes Baker, as his daily 
costume was of that pattern. The last-named gentleman 
has fulfilled the promise which he then gave of a charm- 
ing talent in his vocation, and is now a deservedly-popu- 
lar artist in New York. Stripes Baker was now called 
upon for a song, and acquitted himself admirably. It was 
one of the negro melodies, rendered so sweetly and unaf- 
fectedly that every one was gratified. 

I recollect the pleasure Thackeray expressed both for 
the song and the bearing of the singer. Years after, when 
he returned to Rome, one of the first questions he asked 
me was, "What has become of Stripes? what a delightful 
fellow he was ! " 

The first signs of the coming day were seen warming 
the sky over Monte Cavo when the last guests, and among 
them Thackeray, left the studio of Augustus ; the greater 
number went straight home, yet a few might have gone 
slightly crooked. One only I heard of the next day who 
had been unduly excited by the night's conviviality. He 
was a clever young student of sculpture, ordinarily one of 
the most circumspect and abstemious of fellows. For two 
years he had been at work modeling a statue of Hercules, 
and had bestowed upon it a great deal of meritorious 
study, but was much discouraged with his progress. His 
lodging was in a room which opened into his studio, 
through which he had to pass in reaching it. One of his 
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companions, aware of his helpless condition, accompanied 
him home, and lighted the lamp suspended over the clay 
figure, preparatory to getting his friend to bed. The ar- 
tist being left alone in the studio for a few moments, his 
friend heard him addressing the Hercules with " What the 
devil are you doing here, you beggar, you blackguard? 
— take that!" and, rushing at the soft clay figure, he 
planted his fist between its eyes, and followed up the 
blows with such energy and impetuosity that, before his 
friend could stop him, he had reduced his two years* labor 
to a shapeless mass. The exercise partly sobered him, and, 
reposing to get breath, he gave an exulting laugh, threw up 
his hat in token of victory over the once invincible Her- 
cules, and exclaimed : " Well, I've done it ! that beastly 
thing will give me no more worry and humiliation ; what 
I had not courage to do when sober, wine has helped me 
to accomplish — in vino Veritas." 

It would be very unfair to allow the reader to suppose 
that the normal elements of these artists* coteries were such 
as has been related of a few exceptional, eccentric indi- 
viduals and excited students ; were it so, I could not with 
propriety defend them against the charge of Bohemianism ; 
and although there was more or less frivolity, light wit, and 
badinage, the prevailing tone was elevated and refined. 
Poetry, science, and history, were the topics mostly discussed, 
with an occasional branching off into politics and theology. 

There remains but one thing more to be said about the 
gathering at Augustus's studio. The money he had re- 
ceived from his generous-hearted friend Thackeray had all 
been spent in a goodly fSte^ and the next day Augustus was 
as " hard up " as before. How often in after-years the dis- 
tinguished writer spoke of that "jolly night," and how thor- 
oughly he enjoyed it J 
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THE ARTIST S PASSION FOR FAME. 

An artist's life in Rome at the time I am speaking 
of had many phases and conditions, and whether joyous 
or sad, prosperous or the reverse, depended more upon 
himself than upon the circumstances which surrounded 
him. 

With contentment, industry, and a moderate share of 
talent, he need not have wanted the necessaries or comforts 
of life, for they could be obtained at a moderate outlay of 
money, and, untrammeled by the luxuries of the present 
day, scope was given to study and the exercise of such tal- 
ent as he possessed. Thus with mind comparatively free 
of care, he was stimulated by a laudable desire to excel and 
acquire fame. Fame then was uppermost in his mind at 
early dawn and late at night — a word never spoken aloud, 
but whispered silently in his studio ; it was a pleasing 
theme for his thoughts to dwell upon, although in most 
cases the reality was never reached. 

Speaking of fame reminds me of a little anecdote of 
the much-lamented artist and poet, T. Buchanan Read, 
whose happy humor at times was irresistible, and whose 
genius as a versifier has many admirers, none more so than 
myself, for I knew him well, and the outpourings of his 
heart and fancy are fresh in my memory. His pencil has 
registered on canvas visions of beauty more suggestive, per- 
haps, of pleasing ideas, than profoundly artistic in execu- 
tion — ^visions which none but a poet could have conceived 
or painted. A few years previous to his death he related 
an anecdote connected with fame which I will endeavor to 
give in his own words : 
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" The best way to have fame," said Read, " is to secure 
it at the outset as Skuttle did." 

" Who is Skuttle ? " I asked. 

" Cram that blessed old pipe of yours to the brim, and 
while smoking I will tell you about the famous Skuttle. 
Let your thoughts then wander to the wilds of America, 
where in a God-forsaken spot of old Virginia a certain 
ignorant and conceited dilettante^ who gloried in the high- 
sounding name of Themistocles H. Pump, discovered, un- 
earthed, and bagged a natural full-fledged genius. He 
came into the world with a chisel and mallet in his hand, 
ready to hew heroes and gods out of the first stone or mar- 
ble he came across. The production which brought this 
prodigy into notice was a species of Chinese * Joss,' -intended 
to represent a human form, but as much like humanity as 
the art intelligence of its designer could resemble that of 
JWinckelmann or Vasari. 

"His patron blew the trumpet for the /«?/^/ with such 
vigor that the celebrity of * Joss ' and its sculptor spread far 
and wide in Virginia, until the name of Skuttle became 
associated with Thorwaldsen and Canova. * Joss ' was ex- 
hibited for money in the different villages and towns, and 
folks said it ought to be sent abroad as a specimen of 
American art. It was found, however, to be too expensive 
to pack and ship so large an object, and, instead of send- 
ing the statue, money was raised by subscription to send 
Skuttle to Italy, where a larger field presented itself for 
study and the exercise of his genius. Before his departure 
it was determined by his fiiends to give him a dinner, and 
Brown (you remember Brown, the fellow with red hair who 
played whist so well, and amused us at the club with his 
humorous stories) — ^well, Brown was at the dinner, and, 
according to him, about forty persons, the elect of the vil- 
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lage, assembled in the dining-room of the Golden Eagle. 
Squire Amos Pullman, the justice of the peace, presided. 
"When the viands had been satisfactorily disposed of, The- 
mistocles H. Pump, the man who discovered the marvelous 
Skuttle, addressed the company as near as I can recollect 
in the following manner : 

" * Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have met here this 
evening on an occasion we should be proud of as citizens 
of this vast and mighty republic ; our country is to lose for 
a time one of its most gifted sons, who will soon take his 
departure for the land of art ; but, gentlemen, we might 
rejoice that this *ere favored locality, in future generations, 
will be able to say, and proud to say, that Mr. Skuttle was 
bom and raised in these parts — proud as Genoa is that she 
gave birth to a Columbus, or Florence that Michael Angelo 
was bom there. The time is come when the United States 
is growing its own Raphaels and Angelos. We shall have 
masters of our own — that is my private opinion — ^who can 
take and will take the starch out of any of those ancient 
chaps. We are here to-night, fellow-citizens, to do honor 
to one who, I reckon, will show these Italians that they 
can't teach him much anyhow they may fix it ; and, gentle- 
men, permit me to say that I consider it one of the most 
flattering events of my life that I have had a share in dis- 
covering the genius of our distinguished guest, and of giv- 
ing him a lift on his road to fame. In our Skuttle, gentle- 
men, will be found young, vigorous American blood, with 
fresh ideas which will revive the decaying arts of the played- 
out Old World. We must submit to his absence, we must 
not be selfish ; such talent should not be confined to any 
country, it belongs to the world, but we hope he will not 
foiget his native land, in the honors that await him abroad. 
Well, gentlemen, fill up your glasses : Here is a safe passage 
6 
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to him there, and a quick return here. Long may he 
wave ! ' 

" The eloquent speaker sat down amid loud cheering, 
and the band struck up *The Star-Spangled Banner/ A 
call for Skuttle brought the timid little man to his feet, but, 
fearing to stand up straight before so august an assemblage, 
he made a compromise by rising about a foot from his 
chair, and, bending forward while resting both hands on 
the table, said : 

" * Gentlemen, there never was much speak in me, and 
just at this interesting moment I am up a tree for words ; 
yet I thank you right traly for them flattering sentiments 
just expressed. I hope my works will speak for me better 
than I can speak for myself. I hope to send you some from 
Europe which will talk good talk and tall talk. Gentle- 
men my feelings is too full to say more." Skuttle dropped 
mto his seat, and the band played * Hail Columbia.' 

" I was in Florence," continued Read, " when the great 
Skuttle made his entrie there, with his laurels still fresh 
upon him. There was no triumphal arch erected upon the 
occasion, and the City of Flowers was as little agitated as 
if an ex-king or any other ordinary tourist had arrived. A 
few months after the event, while walking with a friend in 
the Piazza di Santa Trinity I was introduced to a seedy- 
looking chap, who turned out to be Skuttle the sculptor, 
who invited us to his studio to examine a work he was 
about to send home. We went — ^but how shall I describe 
.the. thing we saw? At a glance it was apparent the artist 
had • * cast * the Venus de Medici for the body, head, and 
legs of the figure, while the arms had been modeled from 
some lean and bony living subject, and attached to the 
torso of the goddess in an upraised and meaningless posi- 
tion. One of the legs was flexed as if in the act of jump- 
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ing or kicking, and, for facial expression, the comers of th6 
mouth were drawn up into a smirking grimace. 

" I have seen caricatures in drawing and painting," con- 
tinued Read, " but to see anything caricatured in serious, 
cold, dignified marble, was the height of absurdity ; and, 
when Skuttle called his creation * The Coquette,* we could 
control ourselves no longer, and beat a hasty retreat to give 
vent to our pent-up laughter. 

"Great heavens!" exclaimed Read, *' I never before 
saw anything in the way of art to equal it in absurdity. It 
was what the Italians call * Una porcheria solenne * — a 
beastly thing ! " 

While on the subject of fame, with the reader's per- 
mission, I will make an extract from my journal under the 
date of July, 1854 : 

" Last evening I spent with my charming young friends 
Fanny and Bella. They were commenting upon the glories, 
the uncertainty, the nothingness of fame. 

" ' You artists,' said Miss Fanny, * are full of conceit ; 
you all imagine that you are going to do wonders and sur- 
prise the world ; you rest under the pleasing delusion that 
you will equal, if not surpass, the old masters ; that you 
will become Raphaels, Titians, and Michael Angelos ; but, 
after all, you are not worse than authors and musicians — 
each one feels his own supremacy. Is it not Talma who 
said, " There is but one Talma and one God ? " * 

" * Well, you may be right, Miss t'anny,' I replied ; ' we 
artists may have some exalted ideas, and lay in a good cap- 
ital of conceit to start with, but it is pretty sure to be 
knocked out of us, if we live long enough.' 

" * Ah, indeed ! * said Miss Fanny ; * then pray keep up 
the illusion as long as you can. I want to- tell you of 
something I witnessed myself the other evening at Mrs. 
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M 's. A number of us happened in, and dear Mrs. 

M was giving us a cup of tea and some delicious straw- 

berries-and-cream, when H made his appearance. He 

came in with such an air of abstraction, scarcely noticing 
any one present (and there were three of the prettiest girls 
in Rome at the table, Bella among them). He was in the 
clouds, and looked unutterable inspirations. Ignoring us 

all, he sat down at Mrs. M *s centre-table, upon which 

there were all sorts of elegant attractions in the shape of 
illustrated books, photographs, Venetian vases, and glasses 
of wonderful tints filled with charming flowers — gems, cari- 
catures, and curiosities of all kinds. But neither the straw- 
berries-and-cream nor the pretty young women were suffi- 
ciently attractive to detach his thoughts from rapt com- 
munion with something above the earth — at least as much 
above it as the ceiling of the room upon which his gaze 
seemed riveted. Bright, mischievous Hettie L whis- 
pered to me : " Look at him ! I verily believe he sees a 
spirit." Suddenly, and in an excited manner, he asked 

Mrs. M for a pencil or pen, resumed his chair with 

knitted brow, as if ponderous with some mighty idea which 
was urging immediate relief by expression, and then hur- 
riedly wrote sonlething upon a bit of paper, and, rising 
precipitately, left the room. As soon as he disappeared, 
the young girls rushed up to the table, expecting to see 
some wonderful motive for a picture, or perhaps some glow- 
ing couplet in verse. One seized the paper and exclaimed : 
" Oh, what fun ! Look here ; he has written : * I must have 
fame or d-y-e ! * " It was snatched from hand to hand, and 
a cry of merriment rang around the room which might 
have been heard in the Piazza di Spagna. " Now, girls, I 
won't have it," said kind Mrs. M ; " you shall not ridi- 
cule him ; I like him very much. He is only a little con- 
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ccited and eccentric, and, like most geniuses, doesn't always 
spell correctly." * 

" * Was it not too absurd for anything?' exclaimed Miss 
Bella. 

" * I quite agree with you that the scene was absurd, 
my dear lady ; but I have witnessed a scene quite as 
strange ; and in your story of fame I will tell you one a 
little shorter, which I find jotted down in my journal. You 
know that the word fame in English is hunger in Italian : 
" Signori, da me qualche cosa per I'amore de Dio ! lo 
fame " (" Give me something, sir, for the love of God ! I 
am hungry "). Well, I went to see a very amiable young 
painter who was an enthusiast in his love and devotion to 
the art, in which he was making his first essays. Like most 
children of art, he was poor, and must look to the mistress 
he had wedded for his bread. His painting-room was by 
no means a show-studio, which one so frequently sees nowa- 
days, with armor, fancy costumes, bits of infectious-looking 
tapestry, and curiosities which give you the idea of a shop 
in the Ghetto, or Jews* quarter. There was only an easel, 
a chair, and a round, sheet-iron Roman stove, on which 
was written, in white chalk and in large letters, " Fame, 
O Fame ! " The modest young artist placed his only can- 
vas upon the rickety easel, and adjusted his only chair in 
front of it, invited me to be seated, and tell him, what I 
thought of his picture. The subject was certainly difficult 
to comprehend, and I supposed it was meant to represent 
a costume-model seated ; but I could distinguish nothing 
upon which she sat, nor did her feet rest upon any sub- 
stantial substance — in fact, it was a figure floating in a mass 
of bitumen. The only form I could make out, and that 
feebly, was the side of a cheek, having a sickly-brickish 
spot of light upon it. The young painter informed me 
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that it was in the style of Rembrandt. I looked at his 
picture and then at the stove, and felt that the words writ- 
ten there were prophetic : " Fame— O Fame ! " — ^hunger, 
starvation ! Now, miss, don't you think my story has as 
much point as yours ? ' 

" * No, I don't,' she replied ; * it is not half so ridicu- 
lous. I feel sorry for your young friend, while the other 
only inspired contempt ! 
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FATHER PROUT. 

From bcy Journal, Z847, 
Father Prout, whose real name is Mahony, possesses 
in a remarkable degree wit and drollery combined, and to 
which one might add a touch of solemn waggery. He joins 
us daily at our American and English table at the Lepre. 
The other evening the table was unusually crowded, and 
among those present was young Lord Compton, eldest son 
of the Marquis of Northampton, who, like his sister, Lady 
Alford, is a remarkably clever amateur artist. There were 
several other distinguished persons at the table, and Father 
Prout deemed his audience of sufficient importance to rouse 
himself from his usual apathy and indulge in a little play- 
ful humor, which, however, was not always in good taste. 
He has a spicy ingredient of outspoken satire in his nature, 
bordering on malice, and a stinging power of phraseology 
and expression, which could penetrate the most rhinoceros- 
hided of his victims. On this occasion his victim was a 
young English architect, who had made himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to Prout by his conspicuous and conceited airs 
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at the table. This young man had an uncommon name, 
unpleasantly suggestive of an unpopular vocation — " Screw- 
downs." This euphonious name was occupying too much 
of the air breathed by Father Prout to be pleasant to him. 
The " How are you, Screwdowns ? What have you been 
.about to-day, Screwdowns ? Have you visited the Vatican 
to-day, Screwdowns?" etc.^ etc., at length fairly lifted Prout 
out of his silence. Turning to Lord Compton, who sat 
beside him, he spoke out in a tone of voice loud enough to 
reach all our ears : 

" Screwdowns ! Screwdowns I It seems to me I have 
seen that name somewhere, it sounds very familiar to me ; 
let me think — oh ! I remember — Baker Street — Obadiah 
Screwdowns, undertaker; I will tell you how I come to 

recollect so well : you know something of L , the clever 

correspondent of the Times, He and I were to dine on a 
certain day at a friend^s house, and were out for a constitu- 
tional and to get peckish for the feast. My companion, 
like myself, had a troublesome habit of suddenly getting 
thirsty at times for something stronger than water. He 
was seized with one of those uncontrollable fits, to use his 
own expression, * having a manly thirst upon him,* he would 
submit to no delay, and dove in his pockets for the means 
of gratifying it, and found them empty. He appealed to 
me, and the investigation of my own pockets showed a sim- 
ilar condition ; it was the old song, ' And the divil a penny 
among us had we.' 

" * You must wait,* I said, * it is only two hours until 
dinner.* 

" * No, I must have something now, immediately.* 

" * But you can*t, you impatient beggar ! we have no 
money.* 

Wait a moment,* said he, * I have it : do you see that 
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sign across the way, "Obadiah Screwdowns, Under- 
taker ? " Well, wait here a little for me.* 

" He was a capital actor, and, pulling his hat down over 
his eyes, he took out his pocket-handkerchief, adjusted his 
features to the proper mood, crossed the street and entered 
the place with the air of one deeply afflicted. He was met 
by Screwdowns himself, a little, sleek, oily, servile creature, 
hypocritically sympathetic. 'Walk in, my dear sir,' said 
Screwdowns, mournfully ; ' bear up a little, these bereave- 
ments, alas ! come to us all, first or last ; I know that de- 
tails in these matters are additions to the mourners' trials, 
we will not, therefore, grieve you unnecessarily by rehears- 
ing * (a capital word, by-the-way, for a fellow of his occu- 
pation) ' them. We take all the trouble into our own hands ; 
we find everything, we find everything, sir.' My friend 
here was much overcome and faint, and threw himself 
heavily into a chair. 

" * Pray try and compose yourself, dear sir,' said Screw- 
downs ; * I see you are dreadfully cut up ; just come into 
my private room here and rest yourself on the sofa a bit. 
Had you not better take a little restorative of some kind, 
dear sir ? * and the hospitable Screwdowns produced a bot- 
tle of old port and a glass, which he placed on a small table 
by the side of my inconsolable friend as he reclined on the 
sofa. Nothing loath, he drinks and revives, finishes the 
bottle, and becomes quite cheerful, and is about to leave, 
with many thanks for the kind hospitality, when little 
Screwdowns puts in : * Well, now, my dear sir, the address 
if you please, that is all we require. I will go immediate- 
ly ; we find everything.* 

" * What address do you mean ? ' said my companion. 

" * Why, sir, the defunct, the body.* 

" * The body ! ' replied I-. , * what about the body ? 
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Oh ! I see ; well, you say you find everything — ^find the 
body if you can, and be d— d to you ! ' " 

I am sorry to say this story produced a great deal of 
amusement at the expense of young Screwdowns. 

I met Father Prout frequently at Dr. Pollock's, a resi- 
dent physician in Rome (now a distinguished surgeon and 
physician in London), and among other acquaintance who 
often dropped in to spend the evening with the doctor and 
his charming little wife were two English maiden ladies, 
who had very recently become converts to the Romish 
faith, and, like most new proselytes, were very zealous and 
demonstrative, as if anxious to make amends for lost time 
in their heretical days. Father Prout, although a priest 
and devoted to the Roman Church, had a particular aver- 
sion to the display so often made by believers of a new 
faith, and he took no pains to veil his antipathy to the 
fanatically-disposed sisters, and would have very little to 
say to them. One evening at the tea-table the sisters were 
entertaining us with an account of a moonlight visit to the 
Fontana di Treve, how they drank of its sparkling waters 
before leaving the " Eternal City," that the popular saying 
might with them be verified, " Whoso drinks of the water 
of Treve will sure return to Rome again," and, to " make 
assurance doubly sure," they took a good long drink. The 
conversation then turned to other subjects, and when the 
allusion to the Treve-water seemed to have been forgotten, 
Father Prout, turning to the doctor, said : 

*' I presume you have heard of that curious and distress- 
ing thing, that horrible discovery in the Virgine Aqueduct 
to-day ? " 

" No," said the doctor, " I have not ; pray what 
is it ? " 

" Why, a dead man was taken out of it, in the part 
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within the walls, and the body was in a frightful state of 
decomposition." 

The two maiden converts looked at each other with an 
indescribable expression of amazement, and, turning pale, 
precipitately left the room ; they had drunk of the water 
the previous night ! On another occasion, I met the same 
party at the doctor's house. Prout, addressing himself to 
me, said : • 

" That battle of Buena Vista, in which ^ou Yankees 
did so much slaughter on the Mexicans, has a singular cir- 
cumstance connected with it. I refer," said he, " to the day 
after the conflict : when the dead were to be buried, it was 
discovered that the vultures had pitched into the dead 
Yankees and mutilated the bodies shockingly, while those 
of the Mexicans were left on the ground untouched. Now 
what do you make of that ? " 

He paused for a reply, but I could assign no reason 
for it. 

The maiden ladies were armed in a moment with a 
reply. 

" Oh ! " said the elder, " I think it is a striking instance 
of divine manifestation. The Mexicans are of the true 
faith." 

" Yes," said the other ; " and objects of especial care." 

Father Prout made no response to them ; but plied his 
question to me again : 

" Then you can't imagine a cause ? Why, sir, it is easy 
enough to find one : the Mexicans eat red-peppers and the 
Yankees don't. Vultures dislike red-peppers." 

A very common - looking person was Mahony, alias 
Father Prout, and some would describe him as a short, 
vulgar, queer-looking little man ; but those best acquainted 
with him soon forgot his personal defects in appreciating 
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the humor, shrewdness, and intelligence, which character- 
ized all he said. Satire was a strong element in his nature, 
and he indulged in it so freely that he would not even 
spare his best friends when he could make a happy hit. 
I remember during the winter he spent in Rome that we 
Americans met together to Celebrate Washington's birth- 
day. Risley, a celebrated American acrobat and gymnast, 
was present at the dinner, and amused the company with 
a "Jim-Crow" performance of some kind. Prout, who was 
then writing for the Daily News, reported the circumstance 
somewhat in this way : " Some sixty-odd Americans met 
together to celebrate the anniversary of Washington's birth- 
day. . . . After the cloth was removed and the toasts dis- 
posed of, Risley, the acrobat, danced a * nigger-jig' in honor 
of the father of freedom." 



IX. 

MY TERRACE. 

A STRANGER Standing upon the tower of the Capitol 
of Rome, and casting his eye below and far beyond, will 
be struck with the wonderful panoramic view presented to 
his notice — a scene as beautiful to the eye as it is impres- 
sive for its historic interest. 

After noticing the more prominent objects, his attention 
will be directed for a moment to what might be taken for 
turreted towers or mural fortifications of times gone by. 
They are, however, only terraces erected on the tops of 
dwellings, which from their elevated position command an 
extensive view of the city, and are important features of 
the domicile. These terraces are usually flagged with blue- 
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stone, and sufficiently level to afford a delightful promenade 
on a cool summer-evening. To make them more attrac- 
tive, little arbors are frequently constructed on one side, 
covered with luxuriant vines, climbing roses, and flowers 
of various kinds and hues. 

Not far from the gardens of Sallust, and where Mes- 
salina enacted her last orgia^ stands a modem five-story 
building, having at its summit one of these airy terraces. 
In its immediate vicinity it overlooks the us^al picture of 
courts, gardens, tile-roofs, obtrusive dormer-windows, chim- 
neys, weather-cocks, and other unattractive objects ; but, 
once free from these, the gaze sweeps over the City of the 
Caesars undisturbed. In the south are seen the Alban Hills 
and the Mediterranean ; in the east, over the Esquiline, the 
Latin and Sabine Mountains. On the west the view is 
bounded by the Vatican, St. Peter's, the Leonine Quarter, 
and Monte Mario ; while the Pincio and Villa Malta shut 
from the sight the far-away Soracto ; and on the north 
is the Campagna. Yonder stately pile is the present resi- 
dence of united Italy'? popular sovereign, and beyond is 
the Capitoline mount with its signal-tower ; and there, in 
deep shadow, is the grand old tower of Nero. Again, on 
the right, are Trajan's Column, and the dome of the Ma- 
donna di Lore to. Here upon this terrace, and in sight of 
so many objects of interest, a silvery-haired artist takes his 
daily walks, and the reader will please recognize in him 
the young painter who in the preceding chapters, thirty- 
five years ago, made his last entry in a juvenile note-book, 
from whose pages he gathers reminiscences of the past. 

Will you accompany him in his walks upon the terrace, 
and permit him to use the pronominal of the first person 
while he relates to you, in a familiar way, a few of the 
scenes and events connected with some of the edifices which 
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your eye will rest upon ? Could you but visit the terrace 
on one of those beautiful evenings in early summer, when 
the cool air from the mountains, charged with the scent of 
many flowers, fans your cheek, and see the moon just hov- 
ering over Monte Cavo, tipping with silvery light the col- 
umn of Antoninus, and on her downward path behind the 
mountain sending a parting kiss to the dome of the Pan- 
theon, while the soft gray light gradually sinks into be- 
•wildering masses of shade, you would be struck with the 
beauty and grandeur of the scene, and say it was one of 
the most enchanting spots imaginable. 

Below, far and near, sleeps Rome, with her three hun- 
dred churches, her palaces and ponderous obelisks, her 
fountains and mighty ruins. Now cast your eyes just be- 
low my terrace, and you will see a garden full of plants 
and luxuriant shrubbery, with ivy-covered walls, as high as 
those of Rome, inclosing a formal row of buildings with 
small, balconied windows, and a belfry with two little bells. 
This is a noted convent with its cloisters, and joined to it 
you see the church of St. Giuseppe. Could this convent tell 
you its history, and record the scenes enacted within its 
walls, it would afford material for many a startling romance 
in which fiction is blended with painful reality. While 
walking on this terrace I have heard a sweet, plaintive 
voice from the convent-garden breathing an evening ves- 
per, and then, as if in jarring contrast, the screech of that 
ill-omened bird the vulture would come from yonder cupola 
of St. Andrea delle Fratte. It is a favorite haunt of theirs, 
and nightly have I heard their discordant cries break upon 
the still air. The rooks, too, have a fancy for the uncanny- 
looking and grim walls of this old church. At sunset they 
darken the sky, wheeling and chattering around the gro- 
tesque belfry, and often have I seen seven of them sitting 
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on the cross, three on each lateral branch and one perched 
on the highest point, while others roosted on the eaves, 
cornices, and roof of the church. 

This old church of St. Andrea delle P'ratte is much 
used for grand funeral-ceremonies. It was not long since 
I saw the boidy of an amiable and much-beloved American 
lady lying in state in the nave of the church, and heard 
music aiding the solemn rites, so grand and touching that 
the coldest heart would have melted at the sound. 

Among the popular incidents connected with this sanc- 
tuary is one which occurred during my residence in Rome, 
and, whether true or not, it was religiously believed by the 
devotees who worship at the shrine of St. Peter : A rich 
young Hebrew, attracted by a pretty Roman girl, had fol- 
lowed her to the church and to a particular chapel in it, 
before which she knelt to say her prayers. The Hebrew 
also knelt as close as might be permitted by her side, and, 
gazing vacantly at the altar, moved his lips in mimicry of 
devotion. Suddenly a picture of the sainted Mother ap- 
peared to him, and with a superhuman look of pity and 
gesture warned and reproached him for the sacrilege. 
There was no picture of the Madonna in the chapel, and 
the apparition seemed to be for him alone. The young 
man was so affected by the vision that he abjured Judaism 
and became a Catholic ; and, to commemorate the event, 

he commissioned the Chevalier C to paint a picture 

of the holy Mother as she appeared to him, and pre- 
sented it to the chapel to which he owed his conversion. 
Whether he ever married the pretty Roman girl, I was not 
informed. 

There is not probably a church or convent in all Italy 
which has not some story or remarkable event connected 
with it, much of which is either fiction or mere supersti- 
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tion, wrought out of the vivid imaginations of a people 
who delight in everything that borders on the mysterious 
or supernatural. Yet mingled with these stories and super- 
stitions are too often painful realities, of which the world 
knows but little, and never would know unless revealed by 
some eye-witness' who chose to relate them. 

Years have gone by since I witnessed a scene in this 
church here of St. Giuseppe, which made a lasting impres- 
sion on my memory. 

The scene was that of " taking the veil," and the attend- 
ing circumstances were so romantic that, were it not for 
my acquaintance with some of those connected with it, 
the facts I am about to relate might be considered one of 
those sensational love-stories with which modem literature 
abounds. The subject of this scene of ** taking the veil " 
was a lovely Spanish maiden of noble birth, who had re- 
nounced the world with all its attractions for a life of 
humiliating care and self-abnegation. I saw her costly 
dress and priceless jewels exchanged for the simple habit 
of a^ monastic recluse ; her glossy, chestnut curls cut rudely 
off and thrown upon the floor ; her eyes bent meekly on 
the ground or closed, as if to shut out the sight of those 
once cherished objects. It was a scene most impressive 
and interesting, not only for its solemnity, but oh account 
of the great personal attraction of the fair recluse. The 
features, though not strictly classical, were fine and in ex- 
quisite harmony, with large, Andalusian, dreamy eyes, full 
of warmth and sympathy ; they were features belonging to 
the type frequently met with on the island of Capri, a mixt- 
ure of Greek and Iberian blood. On her pale lips and 
placid face there was an expression not unlike that of 
Beatrice Cenci, as painted by Guido, when on her way to 
execution. The pallid cheeks had evidently known recent 
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tears, but now there was cast over them a touching shade 
of resignation, as she bade farewell to the world, with all 
its charms and painful memories. It seemed to me cruel 
to deprive society of one of its fairest ornaments, and many 
present who witnessed the scene doubtless felt so, as they 
saw her pass through the door of that part of the monastery 
appointed to the Lady Superior, never to repass its thresh- 
old again. — " Per Bacco ! " exclaimed a young Italian, " this 
is too bad, to shut up such a charming creature. I will 
take the veil myself, or blow up the monastery. Jesu ! did, 
you ever see such eyes ? " With these and similar expres- 
sions the crowd dispersed, and the doors of the church were 
shut. Inez's history is a sad one, and as it is connected 
with the fate of a very promising young artist, whom I 
well knew, and who was much esteemed by all who knew 
him for his many virtues, manly character, and remark- 
able talent, I will relate it, hoping to make it more impres- 
sive as we are looking down upon the roof under which she 
is at this moment. 

X. 

INEZ AND BERNARDO. 

The father of Inez, Don Alfonso de Valerez, was a 
Spaniard of noble birth, who idolized his daughter as the 
most precious object belonging to him, except, perhaps, his 
rank and wealth, and these he devotedly worshiped more 
for her sake than his own, as she was his only child, and 
would inherit his immense estates with the proud name at- 
tached. This consideration, more than aught else, gave her 
a fearful interest in his eyes, and awakened an alarm lest 
illness, insanity, or death, should rob him of his treasured 
daughter ; and not least of all his fears was a suspicion that 
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some misplaced attachment, some m/salliance^ might in- 
terfere with the chief aim and object of his life. 

The mother of Inez, I was informed, was an Andalu- 
sian of surpassing beauty, and had died when Inez was very 
young, leaving her solely under the care of her father. 

A friend of mine who had resided in Spain many years, 
and from whom I gathered much of this history, frequently 
met Don Alfonso at princely entertainments given by the 
noblesse in Castile, described him as an austere, moody, and 
irritable person, suspicious to the utmost degree of any one 
of less distinction than himself who spoke to or even dared 
to look admiringly upon his beautiful daughter. Fears for 
her health and suspicions of all kinds haunted him day and 
night ; his life, seemed to be one of perpetual care and 
anxiety. 

Inez was delicate, sensitive, and excitable. The father, 
becoming alarmed for her health, procured the best medical 
advice, and a change of climate was recommended ; but 
Don Alfonso took upon himself to prescribe for her nervous 
excitability. He saw, or fancied he saw, the cure in educa- 
tion superintended closely by himself. 

Resolving to secure these advantages as soon as practi- 
cable, he prepared for a two years' exile, and set forth upon 
a long journey over the Pyrenees, to seek the mild and 
equable climate of Italy. 

At this time Inez was about fifteen, and so beautiful 
that she never Vode out with her father without attracting 
observation. 

On their arrival at Milan, Don Alfonso placed his 
daughter in a seminary for the education of young patri- 
cian damsels. Here, under the rigid rules of monastic dis- 
cipline, and secluded from all 'external influences, her mind 
was to be guided into wholesome channels, which would 
6 
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suppress her overwfought susceptibilities, while all the ac- 
complishments which grace the sex were to be her daily 
study. 

Her father,, confident in the success of his plan, felt 
more at ease, and left Milan to visit the interesting places 
of the far-famed peninsula. This wandering life consoled 
him in a degree for his uawilling sojourn in a foreign land, 
and the temporary absence of his daughter. Living at 
home a half- feudal existence, his tastes were narrowed 
down to the mere local attractions of his own domain, 
which he fancied was superior to all others ; and while 
seeking amusement he never neglected or lost sight of the 
legitimate object which brought him to Italy. Frequently 
he returned to Milan to inquire about Inez, and see that 
she was fulfilling his expectations. This going and com- 
ing went on regularly at stated periods for two years, and 
Don Alfonso's stately figure, mounted on a coal-black 
horse, was often seen on the road leading to the seminary. 

On the occasion of his last visit, he was so gratified by 
the flattering reports of his. daughter's progress, both in the 
useful and ornamental branches of education, that he suf- 
fered himself to unbend from his previous rigid and stem 
discipline^ and proposed to take her into the country for 
a month's relaxation, and chose for the excursion that en- 
chanting spot Como, with its beautiful lake, called by the 
ancients Lacus Larii, and celebrated in history as the birth- 
place of the two Plinys, Alessandro Volta, the eminent 
philosopher, and Piazzi, the astronomer. No place in North- 
ern Italy gathers around it more historic interest, or pos- 
sesses greater natural be&uties. The water, clear as crystal, 
is bounded by undulating shores covered with the richest 
verdure, and the eye dwells with universal pleasure on the 
distant hills, and their ever-varying tints of color, lights. 
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and shadows ; precipitous cliffs spring out of deep masses 
of foli^e, while in the distance are seen the lofty and cas- 
tellated tower and walls of Baradello, which date back to 
the time of Barbarossa. 

It was early in the month of May when the caged bird 
was allowed to go forth after so long a detention between 
dull and gloomy walls, and to fly through fields of endless 
blossoms ; to pluck fresh rose-buds with the dew upon them ; 
to count the many-colored butterflies rivaling in brilliancy 
even the flowers themselves ; to listen to the chirping of 
crickets in the long, blue grass ; to gaze on the far-off, snow- 
clad mountains, with such azure sky and creamy-white 
clouds above, and then to see them reflected at her feet in 
the enchanting lake ; to look at the water in all its varied 
moods, its silver, purple, and golden ripples, as they gently 
break upon the shore ; to make castles of shells, and people 
them with butterflies ; to gather the water-lilies in the pool 
near by, sing to the birds, and offer them her flowers. All 
Nature teemed with life, and filled her with ecstasy. Was 
there anything ever so beautiful, so enchanting ? Was this 
the fairy-land she had so often read and dreamed of? 

Inez was but seventeen. Two long years of dull, mo- 
notonous study under the " suppressing system " of her 
teacher had not crushed out the buoyant life and sweet in- 
fluences so dear and natural to youth, and she was a child 
again, a blithe and happy child, with no fears for the pres- 
ent or future, no suspicion of evil or thought of harm ; ev- 
ery one, it seemed to her, must be kind, harmless, and lov- 
ing, as herself. She might have thought. Could so much 
happiness last ? would it ever come again ? 

A few days after Inez's ramble, Don Alfonso and his 
daughter stood upon the deck of one of the small steamers 
bound on a pleasure-excursion for the upper regions of the 
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lake. It was arranged that the excursionists would spend 
a week or more on the lake, visiting the interesting places 
with which the shore abounds. There were a number of 
other tourists of different countries aboard, and all seemed 
to enjoy themselves. The scenery, so beautiful and varied, 
could not be otherwise than poetic and picturesque even 
to prosaic excursionists. 

To Inez it was a celestial vision — a momentary fore- 
taste of heaven ; her face radiant with delight, she seemed 
inspired, as view after view broke upon her sight, and sweet 
music echoed the while from rocks and woody cliffs along 
the shore. 

At this moment of supreme pleasure Fate was busy 
weaving the cruel web which soon was to entangle her 
helplessly in its meshes. She little dreamed there was one 
upon that deck who watched her every movement with 
throbbing heart — who saw and felt all the sweet ecstasy 
that beamed on her face and moved her breast. 

He was a young Italian, scarcely older than herself, with 
form and features as striking as her own. 

I was a passenger on the same boat ; and, reclining on 
the guard, I could not help noticing how intently his gaze 
was fixed on the beautiful Inez. There was something in 
his face that reminded me of Raphael's portrait of his friend 
the violin-player — an expression indicative of deep reflec- 
tion, kind and noble impulses ; and in figure he seemed 
a happy union of Mercury and Apollo. I was sure he was 
an artist, and a brother feeling prompted me to make his 
acquaintance. 

It is many years ago, but I remember well the first im- 
pression the graceful and manly figure of Bernardo Placida 
made upon me, nor can I forget the sad fate that awaited 
him. There was an habitual blithe, happy expression in 
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his £[ice, with no shade of care, and a gentleness of man- 
ner and desire to please that indicated a heart moved with 
kind impulses. Among all the male travelers on the 
steamer there was none who attracted more attention, both 
from the peculiar graces of his person and winning man- 
ners. The children, too, whom he often amused with 
stories, clung around him with delight. Among them was 
a beautiful boy about six years old, the son of a Florentine 
matron, who was traveling for her health. The boy had 
taken a particular fancy to Bernardo, and would often leave 
his playmates to receive his caresses. 

On the third day following my introduction to Bernar- 
do an event took place which created the greatest excite- 
ment on the boat. It was just before the third bell, when 
the passengers were gathered on the deck for promenade. 
Don Alfonso and his daughter were among them. Bernar- 
do, reclining on a coil of rope near the forecastle, was watch- 
ing at a distance the graceful movements of the peerless 
Inez. A group of children were chasing each other on the 
aft-deck. I had noticed Bernardo's infatuation for the 
maiden, and as I approached I heard him exclaim : 

" Che bella modella ! Dio mio, quanto i g^razziosa ! " 

" Indeed," said I, ** and do you think her of such sur- 
passing loveliness ? " 

Suddenly, and before he had time to reply, a shriek 
came from a group of ladies standing on the aft-deck, and 
a voice exclaiming in anguish, " My boy ! oh, save my 
boy ! " 

Bernardo heard the shriek, and, at once comprehend- 
ing the cause, sprang to his feet, and, relieving himself of 
his coat, leaped over the gunwale and disappeared. 

We all rushed to the side of the vessel and fixed our 
eyes on the water ; the boy and Bernardo had both dis- 
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appeared. Then arose the most painful exclamation of 
despair ; the poor mother was frantic, and Inez, clasp- 
ing the arm of her father in terror, almost sank to the 
ground. 

Certainly more than two minutes had elapsed before we 
saw the water open, and Bernardo, holding the boy on his. 
left arm, was struggling to gain the vessel. A boat had 
been lowered, and the two were speedily rescued. It was 
the child of the Florentine woman. He had been so long 
in the water that life appeared extinct. 

As soon as they reached the deck Bernardo clasped the 
boy in his arms, and without hesitation made his way down 
the companion-way to the cabin, hastily removed the wet 
garments of the child, placed a pillow under his back, ex- 
tended his arms upward, and applied himself vigorously to 
rubbing the body. At the same time warm blankets and 
other appliances were used in order to restore heat and 
animation. Nearly half an hour had elapsed before the 
child opened his eyes, and then Bernardo, with a cry of 
joy, pressed his lips to the boy's forehead, and hurriedly 
left the cabin. 

It was not until Bernardo had gone out that we noticed 
a large pool of blood on the floor where he had been stand- 
ing over the boy. I had remarked the extreme pallor of 
his face, and ascribed it to excitement and anxiety for the 
boy. Now came the painful reflection that Bernardo, in 
his almost superhuman efforts to save the child, had rupt- 
ured a blood-vessel, or had received some fatal injury, and 
search was made immediately for him ; but he was not to 
be found either on the deck or in his room. While in- 
quiries were making in every direction, one of the waiters 
came running aft with horror depicted in his face, and in- 
formed us that one of the passengers had fallen dead near 
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the binnacle. I followed him to the place indicated, and 
there lay Bernardo, his face resting on his arm, and hidden 
from view, while blood was streaming about his feet. The 
boat's surgeon soon appeared, and on examination it was 
found that he still breathed, but had received a severe cut 
on his right leg, probably while leaping over the gunwale, 
and had fainted through loss of blood. The wound was 
dressed, and in a few moments he revived and was taken 
to his room. Night now coming on, the travelers dis- 
persed and left the deck. 

The following day being the Sabbath, few persons 
made their appearance until the afternoon. I had spent 
most of the morning with Bernardo, whose injuries proved 
to be comparatively light, and who was only suffering from 
extreme weakness ; yet he was able to accompany me on 
deck, and great was the demonstration of pleasure on see- 
ing him. The mother of the rescued boy was overcome 
with feelings of gratitude, and the boy threw himself on 
Bernardo's neck and kissed him again and again ; while 
Inez, with face beaming with delight, gave him a sweet 
and approving look. It was a proud moment for Bernar- 
do, and that look of Inez's repaid him richly for what he 
had done. His full, dark eyes were directed toward her 
for a moment with an expression that spoke more than 
language could tell. Inez felt it in her inmost heart ; the 
color mounted to her cheeks as she turned away to con- 
ceal her emotion. 

I knew Bernardo's feelings, and suspected that she had 
noticed him with more than ordinary interest before the 
accident ; but that responsive blush revealed the truth. 
They had not yet spoken together, nor was it likely they 
would so long as Don Alfonso's vigilance prevented any 
approach to his daughter. 
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Amid the beautiful surroundings of Lake Como the 
hours and minutes flew rapidly by, and but few days were 
left to complete our excursions. Most of the travelers 
were persons seeking pleasure, and in visiting the many 
islands and charming spots in the neighborhood they were 
more or less thrown together, and an acquaintance natural- 
ly grew up among them. I had been presented to Don 
Alfonso and his daughter about the time we started on the 
excursion, and knew somewhat of their history from a 
friend who had met them in Spain. 

Inez was as affable as she was pretty ; but her father 
was distant and generally reserved, and, with the exception 
of myself and the captain of the vessel, he seldom ex- 
changed a word with any one. 

I have seen him sit for hours smoking his cigarettes in 
lofty exclusiveness, his thoughts probably brooding over his 
daughter's destiny, while she, obedient to his wish, would 
sit beside him, until the poor girl seemed weary of doing 
nothing. Occasionally he would allow her to promenade 
the deck alone ; or, if on shore, I would purposely engage 
him in conversation about bis manorial estates in Castile, 
a subject he never tired of, to allow poor Inez to stroll away 
by herself. 

It was on one of these occasions, when the vessel had 
anchored at a spot which appeared to be more than usually 
attractive, that two row-boats filled with passengers left the 
vessel for a stroll on shore and in the neighboring woods. 
It certainly was a most enchanting spot. A bright mantle 
of green spread out before them, over which the declining 
sun, brightly breaking through and under the distant trees, 
gleamed in golden rays, and threw long shadows reaching 
nearly to our feet. Light, fleecy clouds floating upon an 
azure sky caught the golden light, reflecting warm tints 
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upon every object, and gradually melting into the deep 
shades of the forest. It was one of those peculiar effects 
of light and atmosphere only witnessed in an Italian sun- 
set. In the first boat were Don Alfonso, his daughter, five 
other tourists, and myself ; in the other, Bernardo and a 
party of seven or eight. On landing, Don Alfonso asked 
me to accompany him and Inez, while the rest of the party 
wandered off toward the woods, except Bernardo, who re- 
mained standing on the shore of the lake, with his back 
toward us, apparently watching the beautiful effects of the 
sun's rays upon the water. 

The don, observing him stand« alone, made some re- 
marks about the bravery of the young Italian, and ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion as to his unaffected and manly 
deportment ; and, since the event of the rescue, he had even 
gone so far as to treat him with flattering cordiality, and, 
feeling the genial influence of Bernardo's grace and gentle- 
ness, he was as patronizing as a don could be. 

This courteous but abnormal condescension of the fa- 
ther was very grateful to Inez, and doubtless kindled a 
hope that she might be permitted to see more of Bernardo 
and to converse with him. While the conversation was 
going on, we had approached a retired and shady spot on 
the margin of a little rivulet just as it emerged from the 
woods. Here we sat down for a brief rest, and the don be- 
came much interested in recounting a little adventure he 
once had while traveling in Italy. In the mean time Ber- 
nardo had struck into the woods at a point not far remote, 
and we lost sight of him. Inez, taking advant^e of her 
father's conversation with me, wandered off, pursuing the 
direction of the stream as it entered into the woods, but, 
knowing her father's watchfulness and care, she never vent- 
ured out of his sight. 
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A few moments had elapsed when Bernardo was seen 
coming down the opposite bank of the creek, and with a 
leap he bounded over to meet Inez, and handed her some 
wild-flowers he had been gathering. Inez received them 
timidly, and, in so doing, dropped a few of her own flowers 
on the ground, which Bernardo quickly restored ; but I saw 
him reserve one of them, which he pressed to his lips, and 
then secured in the button-hole of his vest. 

At this moment the don's eyes caught sight of the youth- 
ful pair, and Inez was summoned to his side. She came 
accompanied by Bernardo, whose open countenance and 
pleasant smile, as he accosted Don Alfonso, gave no indi- 
cation of the little love-episode that had passed between 
him and Inez. 

Had Don Alfonso looked at Inez's face, he might have 
noticed her earnest and inquiring look, and the increased 
color of her cheek ; but the presence of the young Italian 
had not as yet awakened the least suspicion in the don's 
thoughts of Inez's danger. He only saw in the youthful 
stranger a good-looking, intelligent, and well-bred man, 
who, so far as he knew, might be as rich and noble as him- 
self. 

The approaching night brought the travelers back to 
the shore, Inez and Bernardo lingering a few steps behind, 
and thus we proceeded to our boat, and were rowed to the 
vessel. 

On the following day our little excursions were ter- 
minated for the present by stopping at one of those unpre- 
tentious, half-domestic inns which are found near the bor- 
ders of the lake, surrounded with thick-leaf trees and rural 
gardens, filled with an unstudied growth of wild-flowers, 
from the imposing cactus with its brilliant colors to the 
modest violet, interwoven in promiscuous fellowship with 
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vines and tangled shrubbery. At this alluring spot, close 
upon the water, Don Alfonso and his daughter determined 
to sojourn for a few days. Little caring where I went, and 
taking a fancy to this quiet and retired spot, I resolved to 
remain there also. And Bernardo, whatever his previous 
intentions might have been, was not backward in deciding 
that this was the most beautiful and attractive place he 
had ever seen. 

During our stay in this rustic abode, frequent little ex- 
cursions were made in the neighborhood. Don Valerez, 
becoming accustomed to the presence of Bernardo, whose 
good-breeding, courtesy, and modesty, found favor in his 
estimation, condescended to chat familiarly with the Ital- 
ian, and at times permitted him to accompany Inez in her 
rambles. These were short but precious moments to the 
young lovers fledged with celestial wings, yet were long 
enough to strengthen the cords which bound their hearts 
together 

Suddenly, Don Alfonso announced his intention of 
leaving on the following day to explore the remoter regions 
of Como, and spend two weeks in th^ giro^ and then visit 
Cadenabbia. Bernardo had learned this from the hidalgo 
himself, and whispered the place of meeting to Inez when 
he said good-by. 

Cadenabbia is one of the prettiest places on the shores 
of the lake. It has an excellent and well-kept albergo close 
to the water's edge, and around it groves of trees filled with 
incessant warblers. Behind are vineyards which climb hill 
after hill toward the clouds ; in truth, the dreamiest of 
dreamy places, just the romantic place suited to the meet- 
ing of those young hearts which met again, and beat the 
faster for the meeting. 

The interval of their separation had been employed by 
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Bernardo in making a few sketches of the surrounding sce- 
nery, and among them appeared a lifelike sketch of Inez, 
perhaps a little too much idealized, yet it suited the happy 
mood of his entranced vision. His portfolio was filled with 
some of the finest drawings of heads and figures that I have 
ever seen, masterly in conception and execution. There 
were also motives slightly sketched, but evincing consum- 
mate knowledge and skill. During our brief acquaintance, 
we had become friends and constant companions ; he was 
much younger than myself, bright and intelligent, and with 
feelings susceptible to all that was beautiful and good. He 
gave me a touching history of his parentage and early life ; 
his widowed mother's love and care of him, and how his 
father fell a victim and martyr in the same patriotic strug- 
gle with Menotti of Modena and others ; of his early in- 
duction into art ; how he became a student in the school 
of Venice ; and how Leopold Robert, the lamented French 
painter, who shot himself while he was there, had been so 
kind, and praised his boyish efforts ; of the prizes afterward 
awarded him at the Academy of Milan, and of his hopes 
of future success. There was a strange fascination about 
Bernardo which attracted every one who could appreciate 
his noble qualities. 

Years have passed away, and we are forever separated, 
but his face and form, and, above all, his beautiful, loving 
character, still live in my memory. 

After what has been related, it may be conjectured that 
Bernardo and Inez had frequent interviews, and pledged 
their troth, whatever might betide. I recollect the last 
that took place, the day preceding the departure of Don 
Alfonso. It was a heavenly afternoon, when the watchful 
don had been betrayed into a long siesta^ that Inez wan- 
dered to the shady grove close by, to have parting words 
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with Bernardo. What was said and what was done none 
but the nightingales can tell. 

It was late in the afternoon that Inez returned to her 
father. I had just finished reading to Don Valerez an ac- 
count of the Greek colonies, the ruins of which had been 
found in the vicinity of Lake Como, when she appeared 
at the side of his couch. He remarked a change in her 
appearance and voice, and became suddenly alarmed lest 
the bright spot upon her cheek and her languid eye be- 
tokened an approach of fever or some other malady. 

"My child," he exclaimed, "what is the matter? are 
you ill ? " 

" No, dear father," she replied, " I am quite well, but 
a little fatigued. I have just returned from a delightful 
walk in the grove." 

" But what kept you out so late, dear child ? Were you 
alone ? " 

" No, cara padre, the Italian was with me." 

The truth now flashed upon the mind of Don Valerez 
with the speed of lightning , but, remembering my pres- 
ence, he curbed his feelings with a struggle, took his daugh- 
ter's hand, and left the room. 

We need not draw upon your imagination, dear reader, 
to depict the scene and private interview between the 
father and daughter ; suffice it to say that, when Don Al- 
fonso and his daughter appeared again, not the slightest 
trace of emotion was depicted in his countenance. Yet it 
was evident that his suspicions were aroused, and Inez did 
not again leave his presence except to return to her room. 

To Bernardo the hidalgo was studiously polite, but dis- 
tant and reserved ; and, in taking his departure on the fol- 
lowing day, he merely touched his hat to Bernardo and 
drove off. 
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Inez, poor Inez, dared not venture even a parting look ; 
but, as the carriage drove away, her glove fell to the ground, 
and what was concealed in it none but Bernardo knew. 

The holiday was now over, and Inez taken back to 
school and placed in charge of her instructors, with the 
most rigid injunctions as to her seclusion. 

In the mean time Don Alfonso, knowing too well the 
effects of disappointed hope, where the heart and affections 
are eng^ed, feared that his daughter's happiness, if not her 
health, would be wrecked unless her heart's desire was sat- 
isfied, or banished through time and change of scene. 

Hoping for the best, he began to inquire about the 
young Italian Bernardo Placida, and one morning, much to 
my surprise, I received a letter from Don Valerez, desiring 
to be informed as to the family relations of Bernardo. Sus- 
pecting the object of his inquiry, I plainly told him of his 
humble origin, but gave, as he truly deserved, an exalted 
opinion of his character. I never heard ^ain from Don 
Alfonso, but I resolved to watch the course of events, and 
if possible aid the young people, should my services be 
available. 

Shortly after this I learned that the strictest vigilance 
was observed in watching every movement of Don Vale- 
rez's daughter. Spies were employed, letters intercepted, 
and every avenue of communication closed to Bernardo. 
Despite these unceasing precautions of Don Alfonso, how- 
ever, a letter or some love-token found its way to Inez, 
and once he received a reply assuring him of her unaltered 
affection. 

I had finished making studies of Lake Como and its 
surroundings, and was engaged packing up my things pre- 
paratory to leaving on the following day for Florence, when 
Bernardo suddenly entered my room, his appearance and 
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manner indicating a painful state of excitement. He hand- 
ed me a letter just received. It was from Don Valerez, 
and contained but few words, expressing the greatest indig- 
nation of his lordship at the presumption of a humble and 
obscure artist aspiring to the hand and fortunes of one im- 
measurably beyond his sphere, and ended by saying that, 
should he persist in his insane wishes, severe but effectual 
measures would be taken to end this unfortunate and hu- 
miliating affair. Bernardo was in despair, and requested 
my counsel and advice. He felt assured that his deep and 
ardent love for Inez was returned, although he knew that 
there was an almost insurmountable barrier between them. 
What should he do ? 

Apprehending all the difficulties in the way, I could 
not advise his persistence, and urged him to abandon his 
vain endeavors to win Inez. He admitted the truth of my 
remarks, and left me with the assurance that he would try 
to overcome his passion by devoting himself assiduously to 
his profession ; and I have reason to believe that every 
effort was made by Bernardo to bring about that result, for 
night and day he applied himself to his art with such ap- 
parent zeal that I feared his health would give way under 
the effort. 

The next morning I took my departure for Florence, 
but previously called at Bernardo's room to bid him adieu. 
He was not there ; a note on his table, however, informed 
me that he had gone to Milan, and would join me at Flor- 
ence the following week, for the purpose, as he said, of 
executing an order he had received to copy a picture in the 
Royal Gallery of the Pitti Palace. 

I had been in Florence about ten ' days, when one 
morning on visiting the Royal Gallery I found Bernardo 
there. He looked pale and dejected ; and, on my inquiries 
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about his visit to Milan, he informed me that, worn out 
with suspense, he had resolved to see Inez once more if 
possible, and went to the convent for the purpose. There 
he ascertained, to his surprise, that Don Alfonso and his 
daughter had left several days previously, and no one could 
tell their place of destination. It was supposed, however, 
that they had returned to Spain, as a courier had recently 
arrived from that country with dispatches for Don Alfonso, 
who, with his daughter, immediately thereafter took his de- 
parture from Milan, accompanied by the courier. Hoping 
that Inez might have discovered the means of leaving a note 
or some message for him, he made inquiry, but nothing was 
found, and Bernardo left the place for Florence, and now 
he had commenced making his copy of Raphael's picture 
of " Ezekiel." 

Three weeks passed away, and Bernardo had nearly 
finished the copy, when I visited the gallery again. It was, 
I recollect, a beautiful morning in September ; Bernardo 
was seated in front of the picture, giving the last touches 
to it. A larger number of visitors than usual were in the 
gallery. I was seated near Bernardo, and as persons came 
near and glanced at his copy of the picture remarks were 
frequently made in an undertone expressive of pleasure 
and approval at the artist's remarkably truthful copy of the 
original. Not far distant, and gradually coming in the 
direction where we sat, to my surprise, I saw the tall figure 
of Don Alfonso. His daughter, pale and sad, hung on his 
arm, and as they moved along he was explaining to her the 
peculiarities of each master. I saw him gradually ap- 
proaching, unconscious of our presence, and I felt extremely 
embarrassed on Bernardo's account. His whole attention 
was given to his picture, and he had not the least concep- 
tion of Inez's or her father's presence. As every one doubt- 
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less knows, when an artist is engaged in copying a picture 
in a public gallery, his easel is placed directly in front and 
below the picture, with his back to the visitors of the gal- 
lery. It was too late for me to apprise Bernardo of Don 
Valerez's presence, and to have arisen from my seat would 
have attracted his attention. I therefore moved my chair 
nearer to Bernardo's, so that our backs were toward the 
visitors, and I hoped in passing Don Alfonso might not dis- 
cover us, or, if he did, would silently pass by without Ber- 
nardo's knowing it. As misfortune would have it, they 
both stopped opposite the " Ezekiel." There were another 
lady and gentleman partly in front of them, and, although 
Don Valerez spoke in a very low tone, I could hear his re- 
marks : 

" What a fine copy that artist is making ! He has suc- 
ceeded admirably in transferring some of the finest points 
of the original. How do you like it ? " he whispered to 
Inez. 

" Oh, I think it is very, very fine," she replied. 

" Then I'll see if I can't buy it," he said. 

Their attention was then transferred from the picture 
to the artist. Inez was the first to discover Bernardo ; for 
the next moment I heard Don Valerez say, in an excited 
tone 

" Inez, my child, what is the matter ? " 

The conversation between Don Alfonso and his daugh- 
ter was held in Spanish, of which Bernardo understood but 
little ; but, as the name of Inez reached his ear, he turned 
his head suddenly around, and the eyes of all met. Poor 
Inez, she was fainting ! Bernardo sprang forward to sup- 
port her, upsetting his easel in the effort. Don Valerez 
caught Inez in one arm, while with the other he ' thrust 
back Bernardo, exclaiming, " Back, sir — stand back ! " and 

7 
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Inez, in a half-unconscious state, was hurried out of the 
gallery. 

As they arrived at the door, Inez turned her pale face 
toward Bernardo, and their eyes met for the last time. 

I shall leave to your imagination, dear reader, to depict 
the anger of the fierce hidalgo » Neither he nor Inez was 
seen again, but I subsequently ascertained that they had 
left the city — gone, whither no one could tell, as his own 
carriage bore Inez and himself away. 

Nearly four weeks passed away, and Bernardo remained 
in Florence to pursue his studies. I had given him a let- 
ter of introduction, when he left Milan, to our excellent 
Powers, who subsequently wrote to me that he had taken 
a great interest in the young Italian artist, and spoke very 
warmly of his fine qualities and great skill. He also in- 
formed me that the grand duke and duchess had noticed 
him painting in the gallery, and had been very gracious to 
him ; that his remarkable talent, so much in advance of 
his age, his uncommon beauty of form and feature, united 
with refinement and gentleness of manner, had won for 
him many personal friends during his sojourn in Florence ; 
and he ended by saying that no artist of his acquaintance 
started life under more favorable auspices. 

I left Florence just after the meeting of Inez and Ber- 
nardo in the Pitti Gallery, and returned to Rome to pursue 
my studies. About two months after my arrival in the city, 
one evening near sundown I was returning home from a 
walk on the Pincio, when a carriage drove past in which I 
rec(^;nized Don Alfonso and his daughter. Inez seemed 
very pale and wan ; but the don was flushed, and wore an 
expression which seemed to indicate indulgence in his cups. 
They did not see me, or, if they did, their looks were pur- 
posely averted. 
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Although Inez was pale, she was more beautiful than 
ever — so beautiful, indeed, that she could not pass unno- 
ticed ; and, as the carriage passed on, I saw several persons 
turn to gaze at her, evidently much to the annoyance of 
Don Alfonso, who shut out the intrusive glances by raising 
the carriage-window. 

Afterward I frequently saw them riding out in com- 
pany with the gayest and most fashionable people in 
Rome, sometimes d, cheval^ but oftener in carriages ; and, 
from the marked attention given Inez, it was evident 
that her father had taken her into the vortex of gay and 
fashionable life, probably with a view to extinguish her 
feeling for and remembrance of the young Italian ar- 
tist. 

It is a proverb that "all roads lead to Rome;" and 
Bernardo, who now almost despaired of ever seeing Inez 
again, resolved to make his way to the Eternal City, and 
try to overcome his unfortunate love by devoting himself 
more assiduously than ever to his profession.- Not feeling 
rich enough to hire a seat in a vettura, he walked the 
.whole distance from Florence to Rome, filling his sketch- 
book with rare and wonderful souvenirs of his journey. 
Loving his art with enthusiasm, he was ambitious to ac- 
quire renown, and indulged a vain hope that, should he 
rise to eminence, perhaps he might again meet Inez, when 
her proud father might relent, and then he would lay his 
laurels at her feet. His preparatory education and pro- 
ficiency in the study and practice of his art had prepared 
him to test his power in composition and invention, and, 
burning to begin a subject he had long thought of, he 
arrived in Rome. But how was he to proceed? Without 
means sufficient to hire a suitable studio for executing so 
large a composition as he contemplated, he was compelled 
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to seek a place remote from the busy world, which might 
be had for a reasonable rent. 

In the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian (which, it is 
said, cost to erect them in their first degree of splendor 
the toil of forty thousand Christians) are spacious cavern- 
ous halls, in one of which, some thirty years ago, I saw ex- 
hibited an enormous picture representing the last days of 
Pompeii. 

In this same strange locality was now placed a large 
cartoon representing the death of Virginia. 

Bernardo had found it difficult to procure a studio 
within his restricted means, and at length discovering this 
remote antiquity-haunted spot, had obtained it at a trifling 
expense. 

For years past it had been used as a hay-depository, 
and it seemed to be fit for nothing else ; but Bernardo had 
dismembered it of incumbrances, and fitted it up so as to 
make a most novel and unique studio. 

An opening in the top of the arched vault admitted 
light and exposed to view the clear-blue sky. Vines crept 
down from the opening along the walls, serpent-like twist- 
ing themselves into various shapes among the cracked ma- 
sonry, while numerous wild flowers and plants were woven 
into the most fantastic festoons dangling beneath the open- 
ing of the broken arch. Against the farther wall, protected 
from rain by the still remaining carved ceiling, Bernardo 
had placed his ambitious cartoon, receiving its light from 
the opening in the vaulted dome. Here he had erected a 
temporary scaffolding to enable him the better to work on 
the large cartoon. 

In different parts of the vaulted chamber were scat- 
tered sketches of his composition, carefully made from 
Nature, and others representing the costumes and charac- 
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teristic t)rpes of a distant epoch — for Bernardo had chosen 
one of the most thrilling events of Rome's grand his- 
tory. 

These he enlarged and transferred on the gigantic can- 
vas, carrying out their historical and artistic relations of 
motive, drawing, and chiaro-cscuro, 

I had frequently visited his strangely-improvised studio, 
and watched the progress of the work with great interest, 
for I saw before me one of the most remarkable art-pro- 
ductions of the times, one which I thought would establish 
Bernardo's reputation as the most noted artist of "Italy. 
Thus hidden from the obtrusive world, the young artist 
struggled onward, working day and night with little repose, 
and denying himself the recreations usual at his time of 
life, except perhaps an occasional stroll on the Pincio 
toward evening. He never but once spoke to me of Inez, 
and that was to say that he had heard of her mingling in 
the gayest society of Rome, and that her father was lead- 
ing a very dissipated life. Occasionally toward sunset Ber- 
nardo might be seen strolling on the Pincian walk, or on 
the road leading to the Villa Borghese, to catch a glimpse 
of Inez, if perchance she should be driving on those much- 
frequented Toads. Sometimes he was rewarded for his per- 
severance by seeing her at a distance, as she and her father 
drove rapidly along, little suspecting that Bernardo was but 
a short way off. Once, and only once, their eyes met, but 
that electric glance was eijough to reassure Bernardo of 
the constancy of Inez's affection, and with beating heart he 
told me of his happiness. 

In my frequent interviews with Bernardo of late I had 
noticed that his pale and handsome face was almost always 
shadowed by thought and anxiety,, inseparable from his 
earnest warfare with art difficulties ; his smile was always 
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faintly saddened with some pent-up care, that made him if 
possible more interesting than before. 

It was surprising to see the effect this momentary glance 
of his heart's divinity had on Bernardo. With the greatest 
exuberance of feeling and renewed energy he applied him- 
self to his herculean task, and thus the winter went on, 
and spring again put forth its green leaves and fragrant 
buds, and visitors prepared as usual for their departure 
from Rome. 

In the salons of the gay and fashionable, and in art- 
circles, it was reported that a wonderful work of art by a 
young Italian artist would be on exhibition at the Baths 
of Diocletian, and the day designated for the exhibition 
was the 5 th of May. 

Previous to the public exhibition of Bernardo's cartoon 
he gave a private view to his artist friends, and among 
them appeared Minardi, the president of St. Luke's Acad- 
emy, Paul de la Roche, Crawford, and others famed in 
painting and sculpture. They were all surprised at the 
masterly treatment and mature intelligence the work dis- 
played. The noble and sympathetic Minardi,. when leav- 
ing the studio, embraced the youth, and told him that, if 
he persevered, at no distant day Italy might boast of two 
Raphaels in power and refinement. 

No higher tribunal could the young man have desired 
to satisfy him of the eminent success of his first great step 
in art. 

On the day of the exhibition to the public there was 
much curiosity expressed touching the locality. " The 
Baths of Diocletian — ^what an extraordinary place for an 
art exhibition ! " was an oft-repeated expression, and at an 
early hour in the afternoon many gay equipages stood be- 
fore the entrance of those stupendous ruins, and a throng 
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of visitors, including many of the nobility and aristocracy 
of Rome. Sculptors and painters, friends of Bernardo, 
Ludwig King of Bavaria, one of the warmest lovers of art 
in all Europe, and no mean artist himself, accompanied by 
his friend Wolf, the German sculptor, were conspicuous 
among the famous assemblage. 

As the visitors arranged themselves in front of the car- 
toon, expressions of surprise and admiration were depicted 
on their countenances. The story, told so forcibly and 
with such pathos, riveted the attention of all, and held 
them as it were for a time spellbound. I was standing in 
front of the picture, being desirous of witnessing the effect 
of the cartoon upon the observers, and also to hear what 
remarks might be made favorable to Bernardo's genius. 
The first impression of silent wonderment wearing off, re- 
marks were made sotto vocey and exclamations : " How 
touchingly the dreadful tale is told!" — "What dramatic 
concentration is displayed in the two important actors ! It 
is almost too terribly graphic ! And they say the artist is 
so young, yes, and handsome, too ! " — ^** It is, indeed, a 
noble achievement, and promises great success in the fix- 
ture." — *' Countess, do you see no resemblance in the Vir- 
ginia to some one we know?" "Yes, indeed, it is very 
like La Signorina Inez ; but I don't wonder at it, for all the 
artists are mad about her beauty, and you know Madrazzo, 
her distingruished countryman, has made a lively portrait 
of her, and they say, too, that Gibson has consulted her 
face for his famous Venus." Several others evidently dis- 
covered the likeness, as their eyes were directed toward a 
lady who had just entered the room leaning on the arm of 
a tall gentleman. It was Inez and her father. The King 
of Bavaria praised the cartoon in no stinted terms, and de- 
sired that the artist, if present, might be presented to him. 
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From a retired comer the modest, unaffected young 
Italian came forward, and was kindly greeted by the sov- 
ereign, who shook him cordially by the hand, and told him 
that he would watch his progress with high expectations. 

While this scene was passing, Don Alfonso was con- 
versing with an old marquis near him, and did not notice 
that his daughter had become deadly pale until her agita- 
tion awakened him to the fact that the young artist before 
him was Bernardo. Without a moment's delay, he apolo- 
gized to the marquis for leaving him so abruptly ; and, 
casting a look of intense hatred at Bernardo, he took, or 
rather dragged, Inez away. 

A short time afterward the assemblage left, and Ber- 
nardo was alone with me. Poor fellow] it seemed as if 
he were paralyzed, and it was some time before I could 
arouse him and make him feel that this should be the 
proudest moment of his life ; that fame and success were 
before him, and should stimulate him to the greatest exer- 
tions ; but» alas ! he had already overtasked his energies, 
and disappointed hope had acted fearfully upon his nerves. 
Added to this, he had been restricted to the smallest means 
of support^ bordering on absolute want, and had worked 
night and day in the cold, humid cavern, taking little or no 
recreation, the current of his ideas ever running in one 
morbid groove, the doubt of ever meeting Inez again. 

These depressing influences and probable exposure to 
the heat of the sun at mid-day were too much for him, 
and his reason lost its equipoise. 

For two days he had not returned to his lodgings, and 
the padrone^ who had become very fond of him, began to 
marvel at his absence, and at length went to his studio. 
There, in a dark angle, hidden from view behind some 
fagots and empty boxes, lay Bernardo, crouched upon the 
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cold, damp floor, with wild and bloodshot eyes. In his 
frenzy, he had torn the cartoon into shreds, parts of it still 
hanging in tatters from the frame, and fragments scattered 
about on the ground ; his first and last achievement in art 
irreparably ruined and he a maniac, raving in broken Span- 
ish — a' language he had taught himself, because it was 
Inez's native tongue. 

To dwell longer over this distressing picture, for me 
who knew and loved him, is too painful ; I must leave it. 

As soon as his friends heard of his sad condition, they 
hastened to do all that could be done for him, and sent 
him under humane charge to his Lombard home and wid- 
owed mother, where, shortly afterward, a consultation was 
held by eminent physicians, who decided that his case was 
beyond the reach of medicine, and he was removed to an 
asylum of incurables. Gentle, gifted, and warm-hearted 
Bernardo, many a cheek has felt a tear at the remembrance 
of thy sad fate, and mine is scarcely dry in telling it ! 

The finaU of the story is soon told : Don Alfonso was 
informed of the circumstances above related, and doubt- 
less told his daughter, for she never again was seen in pub- 
lic, while her father indulged in revelry and dissipation. 
Whether from remorse or a desire to drown his thoughts, 
he was apparently the gayest man in Rome, engaging in 
frivolities and sports unsuited to his age, and unusual for 
one habitually reserved. It was early in July, not long 
after the events recorded, that Don Alfonso had accom- 
panied a party to see some ruins recently discovered near 
Ostia, and, returning at a late hour, he drank in the mias- 
matic poison of the Campagna, and four days afterward was 
lai<i out in state in the chapel of St. Andrea delle Fratte. 

The solemn rites of burial over, Inez ever after kept 
herself secluded, refusing to see*any visitor for weeks. It 
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was then known that she had renounced all her claims to 
her father's estate in favor of a cousin living in Spain, and 
taken refuge in the convent below us — and this was the 
pale and lovely creature whom I saw take the veil. 



XI. 

UPON THE TERRACE. 

Having invited you, dear reader, to accompany me in 
my walks upon the terrace, I will direct your attention to 
the most distant object which bounds our panoramic view 
on the south. It is Janiculum^ far-famed Janiculum, and 
you must suffer me for a moment to drift into apostrophe, 
for I must say "thou" to the venerable, "history-laden 
Janiculum." Hast thou not felt the war - tread of the 
Goths, Visigoths and Ostrogoths, upon thy eventful breast, 
trembling beneath the tramp of hostile invaders, who, from 
thy commanding summit, saw the prophetic eagle descend 
and light upon the head of Tarquin ? He and his Etrurian 
bride of royal lineage, refugees from their native land, and 
sore oppressed, stood side by side, adventurers in Rome's 
new and rising realm — the brave and gifted Tarquin soon 
to become its king, and build a fame outlasting its walls, 
and to live as long as thou, most venerable mount ! Hadst 
thou but speech to tell us about those distant, bloody 
timqsi it would be a thrilling narrative to relate ! Is it 
true, or only fable, portentous mount, that Cincinnatus cul- 
tivated corn and flowers along thy fertile base ? Alas ! we 
cannot give thee a tongrue, and must leave thy fruitful an- 
nals to disputatious historians, who have volunteered to 
speak for thee. Yet one* event of recent date contends 
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with no obscurity, and rests sustained by the living tes- 
timony of thousands ! 

From this same terrace, in the year 1849, I saw* the 
patriot Garibaldi, with his brave Lombard youths, lie in- 
trenched upon its heights for weeks, exhausted and worn 
out by fighting, lulled into security by artfully promulgated 
assurance that " the breach on that particular night would 
not be entered." Garibaldi himself was deceived, and gave 
to his enemy credit for generous chivalry. Then his little 
band of volunteers, each one a hero, lay down to rest, wait- 
ing for the morrow's sun ; but the morrow never dawned 
for them — they were murdered in their trenches. 

Leaving Janiculum, our eyes will fall upon the church 
of San Pietro Montorio, from which the French, in the first 
N apoleon's time, carried off Raphael's picture of the " Trans- 
figuration." 

A little farther down you see gardens and fountains, 
which lie behind the stately palace of Prince Corsini. The 
palace itself has but one event of importance connected 
with it — Christina, Queen of Sweden, lived and died there. 
Advance your sight over its roof, toward the Tiber, and you 
see the walls of the Palazzo Famesina. Here I intend to 
hold your attention for a brief time until I relate some- 
thing about this palace. It was built by Agostino Chigi, a 
rich banker, the Lucullus of his time, and the friend of Ra- 
phael, expressly, it is said, to give a most sumptuous ban- 
quet for Leo X., the cardinals and embassadors to his court. 
Ambitious of distinction, and desirous of being known as 
a patron of learning and art, he invited the noted typog- 
rapher Zacharius Calliergus from Venice to reside with 
him and superintend the publishing and printing of the first 
Greek book issued from the press in Rome, This was the 
celebrated "Pindar" of 1515, which was printed in the 
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palace under the personal supervision of the banker. But 
the Famesina is mostly interesting for its connection with 
the name of Raphael of Urbino. 

It was here that his immortal pencil did its last work. 
It was here that he first saw La Bella Fomarina, and it is 
said to have occurred in this way : The Famesina Palace 
was, and is still, surrounded with h^h walls. Some of Ra- 
phael's scholars, Francisco Penni, Giacomo da Udino, Giu- 
lio Romano, and others, who assisted in the frescoes rep- 
resenting the history of Cupid and Psyche, one day saw, as 
they mounted to the top of the wall, a lovely girl in the 
adjoining garden, bathing her feet in the Tiber. They car- 
ried enthusiastic tidings of their discovery to their master, 
who was also tempted to steal a glimpse of the charming 
vision ; he ventured to approach, became daily more and 
more enamored with her beauty, and ended by falling des- 
perately in love with the baker's daughter, thus throwing 
in the shade poor Maria Bibbiena, the cardinal's niece, to 
whom he was af&anced. 

The baker's ovens were close beside the Famesina 
walls, and several writers who delight in picturing clandes- 
tine love have painted minutely the ways and means by 
which the painter found ingress to the premises to plead 
his passion ; how by crazy stairs in the rear of the shop he 
found his way to the little room, the window of which is 
still pointed out to sight-seers, ornamented with a pretty 
cornice, and looking toward the Settimiana Gate. I will 
here dip into my journal and tell you how I made ac- 
quaintance with the spot, thirty years ago : 

Rome, June^ 1843. 

Worked to-day at the Corsini Palace, copying the Moth- 
er and Child after Murillo. At twelve I went to a little 
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ostefia outside the Porta Settimiana. The building is cred- 
ibly known as the bakery where La Fomarina lived and 
loved the prince of painters. One part of the house is still 
a bakery, where I saw a fornarina looking from the win- 
dow ; but she was not the least attractive. The other part 
of the building is occupied as a wine-shop and kitchen. 
In the last I ordered a chop, which I saw cooked in the 
same room, where it was served upon a table having a bro- 
ken leg, and covered with a cloth red with the wine-stains 
of many dates. The host, who was also cook and waiter, 
was a short, stout person of middle age, and wore a coarse 
white-cotton shirt rolled up above the elbows, exposing red, 
brawny, muscular arms. White trousers, or rather drawers, 
secured at the waist by a greasy leather belt ; a coarse 
napkin, the color of the tablecloth, thrown over his left 
shoulder ; shoes slipshod, exposing a pair of stockingless 
heels ; and a bald, shining os frontis^ crowned with a soot- 
colored skull-cap, completed the personnel of this remark- 
able individual. He carried in his right hand a long iron 
toasting-fork, large enough for the trident of Neptune, and 
in coming forward struck an attitude at once theatrical 
and patronizing. 

" Siete Inglese " (You are English), said he, watching 
me eat my tough chop. 

" No," I replied. 

" Tedesco ? " 

" No." 

"Francese?" 

" No." 

"Spagnolo?" 

" No." 

"Russo?" 

" No." 
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" Dunque siete Turco ? " 

" No." 

"Allora, per Bacco, non siete di nessun nazzione. 
Ma che diavolo, diteme un po' — avete un paese ? " (Then, 
by Bacchus, you have no countxy ; but how is it, in the 
name of the devil, tell me, do you hail from any country ?) 

" Oh, yes ! I am an American." 

" Davero, TAmerica, capisco. L' America accanto I'E- 
gitto." (Indeed, America ! I perceive ; America, alongside 
of Egypt.) And raising his long fork, he pointed trium- 
phantly toward the east. 

The cook gave me his distinguished confidence, and, 
with a phraseology and gesticulation peculiar to Traste- 
vere, told me of a grievous wrong he had suffered ; that 
he, a high-bom Trasteverian,' un galantuomo, had been 
most infamously swindled by certain officials in Rome, who 
made him pay the cruel amount of fifty scudi, simply for 
killing " un maladetto Romano " (a d — d Roman). 

After I had finished my frugal repast, and had patiently 
listened to the wrongs, whether fancied or real, of the 
cook, I prevailed upon him to show me the chamber said 
to have been occupied by La Bella Fomarina. We reached 
the first story from the back-yard by climbing up a heap 
of stones, formerly a stone-stairs, and, landing upon the 
first floor, we found a collection of old, worm-eaten boxes, 
barrels, and baskets, the latter apparently covered with the 
mould of half a century. The walls in every direction 
were festooned with cobwebs and mildew ; dampness and 
dust had taken possession of every cranny and crack of 
the unwholesome place. It must have been the paradise 

^ The Trasteverians claim to be a people of pure old Roman blood, 
which has descended to this time, and assume a superiority over their 
neighbors on the other side of the Tiber. 
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of rats, mice, and scorpions. Upon the broken flooring of 
this apartment a common ladder found a perilous footing, 
and led to the room above, which I was trying to reach, 
the cook taking the lead. As he mounted the ladder, the 
shaky rounds creaked and bent under his weight, and I 
expected momentarily to find him and myself precipitated 
into his kitchen directly under us ; but in a moment I was 
relieved by seeing him disappear through a hole above, 
and, I following him, we found ourselves in a small room 
with a low ceiling, half filled with musty hay and straw. 
As we entered we disturbed a numerous family of doves, 
who made their exit through the window. Here they billed, 
and cooed, and made their nests, as contented as doubtless 
Raphael was when visiting the baker's daughter in her neat 
and unpretending apartment. 

Returning to the Farnesina Palace, our attention is 
directed to the " Galatea," that masterpiece of power, and 
to the " Marriage of Cupid and Psyche," from the finishing 
of which the painter was called suddenly away, never to 
see them, or touch pencil again. Eager to obey the sum- 
mons of the pope, who had sent for him, he walked fast, ex- 
posed to the burning heat of a midday sun, and while in 
audience with his holiness he had a chill from the change 
of temperature, and was seized with a mortal illness, which, 
on his thirty-seventh birthday, robbed the world of one of 
its few great artists. 

Julius II. wept as he saw the beautiful remains lying in 
state in front of the "Transfiguration"- — one of the last 
works of Raphael — and a contemporary writer says : " It 
was a spectacle of deep interest ; a most touching episode 
in the history of art." 

Castiglione writes at that period : " Ma non me pare 
esser k Roma, perche non vi e piu 11 mio poveretto Ra- 
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phaello ! " — His death was mourned as a public ca- 
lamity. 

Not far from the palace, and within sight, is the Panthe- 
on, where the body of Raphael rests, and near his tomb a 
slab tells us that Maria Bibbiena, his promised bride, has 
sepulchre. Cardinal Bembo writes over the artist's re- 
mains : 

" Ille hic est Raphael timuit quo 

SOSPIT VINCET. RaRUM MAGNA PARENS 
BT MORIENTB MORI." 

The Agrippian Temple, commonly known as the Pan- 
theon, was erected twenty-seven -years before the birth of 
Christ. It was used as a heathen temple for six hundred 
and eight years, and then consecrated to the uses of Chris- 
tian worship, having been pillaged * of its bronze and mar- 
ble magnificence, first by an en^peror and then by a pope ; 
the last insulting its simple grandeur by the erection of 
two belfries. 

Although robbed and thrust into companionship with 
shops, markets, and low surroundings, there is enough left 
of the Pantheon to make every beholder stop and marvel 
at its classic beauty. 

" Simple^ erect, severe, sublime, 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods, 
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From Giove to Jestis, spared and blest by time. 

^ ^* Constantine II. removed much of the bronze roof. Urban VIII. 
caused to be taken away from the ceilmg 450,250 pounds' weight of 
bronze to make columns over the apostles' tomb in the Vatican. The 
rest was run into moulds for cannon to fordiy the Castle of St. Angelo.*' 
— Donivan, 
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XII. 
THE PRINCESS BORGHESE. 

Among the prominent buildings seen from my terrace 
is the Palazzo Borghese, which lies about midway toward 
the Castle St. Angelo. It is of a square, massive, and 
rather imposing structure, but not particularly attractive 
for its architectural design. It is chiefly interesting to the 
reader for its splendid gallery of pictures and other works 
of art, and as having belonged to Paul V., one of the most 
noted individuals of the Horghese family, whose name is 
associated with the tradition of the unfortunate Cenci fam> 
ily, and it is said their wealth and property was confiscated 
to gratify his ambitions. Pauline Bonaparte, wife of the 
late Prince Borghese, and sister of the first Napoleon, also 
lived here, but the circumstances connected with her life 
are so well known as not to need repetition here. There 
is another name, however, connected with the palace, which 
will live in the memory of many when Paul V. and the 
Bonapartes are forgotten. 

Guindalina Talbot was the daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and wedded to the present Prince Mark An- 
tonio Boi^hese. This admirable lady has shed more lus- 
tre around the names of the Borghese family than any 
other person ever connected with it. As I have some per- 
sonal data to assist me, I shall avail myself of them in tell- 
ing you of the Princess Borghese. In the winter of 1837 
(as recorded in my journal) I was copying in the Borghese 
Gallery the portrait of Caesar Borgia (said to be by Ra- 
phael). I was standing engaged and much absorbed with 
my work, and stepped back hastily to see its effect and 

progress, when I found myself in abrupt contact with a 
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gentleman and lady, arm-in-arm. As I turned to apolo- 
gize, I encountered the eyes of the most beautiful woman 
I think I have ever seen. The ready pardon was given 
with the most gracious smile at my awkward blunder, and 
she addressed a few words to me in French complimentary 
of the copy ; but my French soon told her that few except- 
ing English and Americans could blunder like that, and 
she pursued the conversation in her native lang^uage. 

" I observe," she said, " that you wear thin boots. These 
stone-floors without carpets are cold, and standing thus, in- 
terested in your charming occupation, you may get a chill 
before you are aware of it. Will you allow me to suggest 
to you a protection which can be very easily procured and 
cost but a trifle. You know, I presume, the Corso and Pi- 
azza Colonna. Upon the left side of the street, just as 
you reach the piazza, you will see an old woman seated, 
who sells common cloth slippers lined with fur ; they cost 
about thirty-five sous a pair. If you get a large pair you 
may wear them over your boots, and you will find yourself 
very comfortable and warm." 

This seemed a very trite and insignificant remark, but 
it made a very strong impression upon me, that one so 
young, and evidently a distinguished personage, should 
occupy her sympathies and thoughts with the comforts or 
discomforts of an unknown, humble copyist of whom she 
could know nothing. I felt more than convinced that a 
very tender and kind heart held company with that lovely 
form and gentle personage. 

After she had left my vicinity, an aitist copying near 
stepped up to me and said : " That is the Prince Borghese 
and his young English bride." 

That winter the cholera had been very severe in Na- 
ples, and it was daily expected to break out in Rome. One 
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of the first efforts of benevolence of the princess was to 
use her earnest influence with the citizens and visitors in 
Rome to make provision in advance for the indigent popu- 
lation when the scourge should come. She went person- 
ally to all strangers, and her appeal met with happiest suc- 
cess. She even visited the studios for help, and one day 
her footman announced her at mine. 

" The smallest contribution you choose to give," she 
said, " will be very acceptable and useful." She received 
my mite with the sweetest urbanity, proffered some pleas- 
ant words upon what I was painting, and departed. 

In the spring the terrible scourge burst out in the City 
of the Caesars, and raged with fearful malignity. Strangers 
departed. The nobles and rich commoners fled. The car- 
dinals, bishops, and priests also left the city, and only the 
Capuchin and some other orders of monks remained to 
nurse the sick and bury the dead. These, and one angelic 
young woman, the Princess Borghese, staid and ministered 
to the distress of the stricken people. Where there were 
most misery and suffering she was always seen. Amid the 
squalor of the Jews* Quarter, through the unwholesome, 
narrow streets bordering on the Tiber, into ganets and 
damp, dark, ground-floor lodgings, she carried succor and 
sympathy. 

As a writer whom I quote has written: " That, hand 
I which has held the pen in correspondence with royalty 

r occupied itself with the meanest offices of the sick-bed, 

regardless of aught save to help and soothe the afflicted. 
She even pawned her magnificent jewelry to aid the wretch- 
' ed Romans during the siege of the pestilence." And the 

' writer adds : " She was a princess without a shade of 

j pride, and a Catholic without a shade of bigotry." There 

, are scores of incidents and adventures which occurred in 

I 
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her visits of mercy. I will relate one. She generally went 
on foot, and hurried from one infected house to another, 
regardless of herself and whom she might meet on the way, 
and her remarkable beauty frequently exposed her to rude 
exclamations of admiration and familiar expressions, com- 
mon to the ordinary class of the Roman population, such as 
" Cara — bella — angel," etc. 

Once she was followed by a persistent admirer, whose 
appearance justified the possibility that he was a gentle- 
man, who asked her if she would allow him to attend her 
home. " Yes," she answered, " if you desire it." 

She entered a miserable house, in a miserable neigh- 
borhood, and mounted up dark, poverty-betokening stairs, 
to the last door under the roof. She pushed it open, and 
invited him in. He entered, and saw the rigid body of an 
old man who had just expired with the fatal epidemic. 
The poor, desolate inmates, in tears, greeted their idolized 
benefactress with " Ecco, ecco la cara principessa ! " The 
man left, rebuked, frightened, and ashamed. Through the 
awful season of the malady, which more than decimated 
Rome, the princess staid, risking her life, and proffering 
her every faculty to solace and to save. 

I must now quote from my journal, several years after 
this event, upon my second visit to Rome, for further no- 
tice of this now beatified character : 

RoMB, November^ 1840. 

Almost the first news I heard upon my arrival here, 
after four or five years' absence, was the death of the Prin- 
cess Borghese. It seems but yesterday when I saw her a 
young enchanting wife, with but one rival in beauty in 
Rome (and that was the Princess Torlonia, n/e Colonna), 
but without a rival in the highest attributes which adorn 
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the female character. I have just returned from her funeral, 
and never witnessed a more touching scene. The whole 
city appeared (so to speak) in tears. I was near enough to 
iee her carriage, which had borne her living form so often, 
emerge from the portals of the stately palace, bearing her 
body reposing in death upon a couch of flowers ; yet death 
had not robbed her face of its marvelous beauty. She was 
dressed entirely in white, but in the most costly material 
fitted for nuptial ceremony. 

As the solemn equipage moved slowly toward the Cor- 
so, at every step in advance of the horses showers of fra- 
grant flowers were thrown from windows, balconies, ter- 
races, and each side of the way. The people literally 
strewed the street with sweet, fresh roses, so that the 
wheels of the vehicle rolled noiselessly over them. I fol- 
lowed the procession, and, as I threaded the crowds on the 
sides of the streets, I could hear sobs and broken sentences 
from the population of the poorer class, telling each other 
how she did so-and-so "for me and mine — when, God 
knows ! we were sore pushed ; when we were without 
bread, and our beds were seized to pay the baker, and my 
husband dying." " Shall I ever forget that terrible day 
when two of my children were stricken with cholera, 
when, like an angel from heaven, she came and nursed 
them?" 

And unceasingly, as I passed on, I heard lamentations 
and ejaculations expressive of grief and gratitude, oflerings 
of full hearts to the memory of one so loved and mourned. 
The sorrowful and pathetic pageant moved up and along 
the Quirinal, by the famous horses of Phidias, and onward 
to the Quattro Fontane, on a carpet of roses spread by 
Rome's grateful poor, who wept and praised their sainted 
benefactress. The destination of the procession was Santa 
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Maria Ma^ore.* And when it had reached the base of 
the elevation upon which it stands, the horses were de- 
tached from the carriage, and it was drawn up to the 
church by the most distinguished young noblemen of Rome. 
In the most beautiful chapel of that beautiful church her 
remains lie buried. The Roman Catholic Church has 
deemed her worthy of beatification. There cannot be 
found in the annals of mighty Rome more touching and 
enviable honors than those which were so feelingly and 
sincerely tendered when the Princess Borghese was borne 
to her grave. It is now more than thirty years since her 
death, and when you mention her name tears start into the 
ey€fs of Rome's aged poor. 

Before dismissing the Palazzo Borghese, I must once 
more return to it with a trifling reminiscence extracted from 
my journal : 

Rome, 1837. 

As I was copying to-day in the Borghese Gallery, a 
quiet, elderly gentleman, with snowy hair, and partially 
bald, accosted me in Italian, and asked me something about 
the picture I was copying. He soon discovered that was 
not my native tongue, and tried me in English. I got on 
better in that language — ^but he was not long in finding 
out my nationality. I took a great fancy to his simple, 
unobtrusive manners, and warm, cordial tone, and accom- 
panied him, palette in hand, through the gallery. I was 
struck and strongly attrac;(ed by his sensible and clever re- 
marks on the pictures, and I could have hugged him for 
his thorough appreciation of Francesco Francia, whose 
works so few get enthusiastic over, unless prompted by the 
exclamation-marks in a guide-book. I have seen visitors 

> The ceiling of thb church was gilded with the first gold brought 
from America. 
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Stand coldly before them for some time, then, opening 
" Madame Stark's " book, begin at once to gush. After the 
interesting old gentleman had finished the round of the 
gallery, he was about to leave, when he said : " I am very 
much obliged to you for your company and civility ; will 
you be so kind as to give me your name ? " I did so ; and 
then he continued : " Mine is Wordsworth, the poet " — 
said with as much simplicity as if he had said, " I am an 
Englishman." 



XIII. 

UPON THE TERRACE. 

*' Where in your panorama stands the Cenci Palace ? '* 
you ask. Move your eyes to the left, by the column of An- 
toninus, until they come in contact with the Capitol or 
Campodoglio and its massive museum, which overlooks the 
Tarpeian Rock. Beneath and toward the Tiber you will 
be able to localize the dingy and crowded space which 
marks the Ghetto, or Jews' Quarter. Near the western en- 
trance to this once prison of the persecuted Hebrews, you 
may distinguish a sombre pile, slightly more elevated than 
the chaos of irregular structures which shut its base from 
sight. That is all of the Palazzo Cenci that can be seen 
from my terrace. 

I will not be guilty of supposing you ignorant of a his- 
tory which is familiar to all readers, and which Shelley's 
genius has made doubly touching to us ; therefore, please 
turn over in your memory as much of that strange and fear- 
ful drama as pleases your fancy. I once had in my posses- 
sion for some time a copy on parchment of the trial of the 
Cenci, loaned me by a gentleman to whom it had descend- 
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ed from an ancestor, a lawyer, living at the period of the 
event. When Theodore Sedgwick was here, some years 
since, he interested himself in reading this curious docu- 
ment in his visits to my studio. He told me, after a care- 
ful examination of it, that its records *' left no doubt of the 
full complicity of Beatrice, her brother Giacomo, and moth- 
er, in the murder of Francesco Cenci." 

It was not, however, in that palace (I am pointing out 
to you} that the terrible crime was committed ; it was per- 
petrated at Petrelli, a feudal hold in the mountains belong- 
ing to the family> and the scene of many of Francesco 
Cend's most atrocious irregularities (not to call them by 
a stronger name). The act of his assassination was effect- 
ed by his own sbirriy whom he had employed so frequently 
in equally dark deeds. They were paid by his wife and 
children^ and his assassination rid the world of one of the 
most wicked reprobates of his or any other age. Twenty 
feet beneath the foundation of the Cenci Palace lies buried 
the once magnificent theatre of Balbus — his present to a 
Roman emperor — and it is. doubtful whether a more affect- 
ing scene was ever witnessed upon its stage than the one 
beheld above its dusty remains in the fifteenth century. 

One familiar with the features of the place, its dark, 
broad stairs leading down to an almost regal but now crum- 
l>ting portico, its peculiar sentiment of architectural ex- 
pression,, the indescribable something remote from and at 
war with cheerfulness and life, requires but a modicum of 
imagination to assist him in painting the sad picture of the 
mother^ her son,, and daughter, descending that long flight 
of steps with fierce, helmeted, mailed soldiers, hemming 
them in with halberds and swords, passing downward be- 
tween the crowd of domestics, dependents, and retainers. 
Bernardo, the youngest and last one left of the family — q 
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boy as beautiful as his sister, it is said — saw them dragged 
away to exchange a princely palace for a prison, afterward 
to exchange their dungeons for the scaffold. The fair, 
innocent boy, from a window in the palace, saw them de- 
part, never to return. A very moderate fancy may fill up 
the outline with details better than pen and ink can portray 
them. My own sympathies have ever been drawn toward 
Bernardo — innocent of any connection with the crime — 
represented as a bright, tender, loving youth, sole represent- 
ative of his unhappy house — forced to accept monastic or- 
ders, and afterward to learn that the law which gave his 
family to an ignominious death still pursued the name of 
Cenci to its extremest bound, confiscating its entire posses- 
sions to enrich the relatives of the reigning pope, and con- 
signing, as far as was in its power, the race of Cenci to an- 
nihilation. 

■ It seems ungracious to endeavor to disenchant the world 
of a popular and pet illusion, but I cannot reconcile the 
descriptions of Beatrice Cenci, written at the time of her 
execution, with the portrait in the Barberini Palace. Nor 
does the evidence which appears in the trial persuade one 
to attribute to her those pure and refined qualities with 
which Shelley has invested her character. All accounts, 
however, agree as to her personal beauty. 

I have often passed through the gloomy, umber-toned 
portal and up the gloomier and shadow-haunted stairs of 
the Cenci Palace to visit Overbeck, who for many years 
occupied its grand rooms for his large cartoons. On Sun- 
days (his days of reception) the celebrated " purist " paint- 
er gave audience to a crowd of visitors, and the solemn 
and apostolic looking artist explained to them his charcoal 
and crayon illustrations of the New Testament. Few who 
went to him on those occasions will foi^t his tall, erect 
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figure, the meek, devout, and benign expression of his face, 
the deep, earnest, low-toned voice, as he explained the reli- 
gious sentiment and story of his works. It has been said 
by a writer that the palace " seemed to have been stricken 
with the curse of which Beatrice Cenci was the victim." 

If evil spirits had possession of the place and a ban was 
upon it for the dark crimes and wickedness it had .known, 
one could but feel that the presence of the pure, devout 
Overbeck, and his gospel sermons on every wall, should 
have done much to exorcise them and banish them forever. 

But we will leave the Cenci Palace, with its gloomy his- 
tory, and turn our eyes toward the large, gray building on 
the north, with the two tall cypress and palm trees and 
wild-looking garden, with vines disorderly interwoven with 
shrubbery. This is called the Villa Malta. It has not, I 
believe, any historical interest of importance, unless, in- 
deed, we strain a point and make but yesterday historical ; 
but it will become important in future annals as being the 
residence of Lodovico, King of Bavaria, who nearly every 
year came to Rome for a few months of the winter. I 
have already in the early pages of these reminiscences spo- 
ken of his love of art and fellowship with its professors. 
Somewhere in that old tower he had a studio of his own, 
and used to paint from models as industriously as if his 
bread depended upon it. There was a famous model here 
some thirty years ago, called Grazzia, of whom Gibson 
made a bust, which is almost Greek in its type. She sat 
often to the king, until she stabbed some artist in a rage 
and lost the royal patronage ever after. 

His majesty was in the habit of giving frequent din- 
ner-parties during the season he occupied that unpreten- 
tious locale^ and was fond of having artists at his table. 
I have never had the honor to be a guest, but a great 
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many of my friends have dined with him, and have de- 
scribed to me the style of the entertainment. Crawford 
told me he left a much better dinner at home than he 
found upon the royal board, and Rogers told me that there 
was no other wine on the table than " the common wine 
of the country, a few plain dishes, a commonplace dessert, 
a cup of coffee after, and one-cent Roman cigars." £ut 
there were a cordial, unceremonious welcome and affable 
companionship, which made amends for the absence of 
luxuries (if expected), and which have perpetuated these 
dinners in the hearts of the invited as gatherings which 
administered to refined and cultivated intercourse and de- 
lightful exchanges of literary and artistic sympathies. 

These simple repasts of the Bavarian sovereign brought 
in contact, it is said, "many of the most brilliant minds 
and highest titles in Europe." Munich attests to his pas- 
sion for fine art, and will carry down to posterity admirable 
proofs of his taste and liberality. Cornelius, Kaulbach, 
Schwanthaler, and many others, felt the genial influence of 
his familiar and social interest in themselves as well as 
their works, and, there is little doubt, were stimulated by it 
in their artistic careers. It was a great loss to the Ger- 
man artists here when the warm-hearted Lodovico returned 
no more to Rome, and a greater loss to all art and aestheti- 
cal feelings when he died. Since his death, this rusty 
palace is seldom occupied ; all its windows and doors 
closed as now. Those gloomy cypresses and the sober tow- 
er seem to have gone into mourning for his absence, and 
the whole place has a triste and deserted look. 

Toward us and below you see the roofs of houses 
which look upon the Via Sistina. On this side of the 
street observe a house, the side of which directly faces us, 
and looks upon the garden here under us, with its little 
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fountain, orange-trees, and those women, singing so hap- 
pily, and hanging their linen out to dry. You see but one 
window in the wall of the house I indicated — rather a 
rough opening in the masonry without shutters or cornice. 
That is the windpw which lighted a small studio in which 
Thorwaldsen modeled when not engaged in his large stu- 
dio in the Barberini coach-houses. 

This was his lodging-house for many years. I remem- 
"^er well when I delivered a letter of introduction to him 
from Professor Morse. It was in that little studio. He 
was habited in a long, gray blouse, and was engaged mod- 
eling upon a small bass-relief. He glanced at the contents 
of the letter, and threw it among the bits of clay upon his 
working-stand, or easel, and calmly resumed his work, say- 
ing, in not very pure French : 

'" I remember Mr. Morse very well. He- was a very 
interesting gentleman, and we became excellent friends. 
About the same period there came here Mr. James Feni- 
more Cooper, a distinguished American novelist. I knew 
him also, and Washington Allston, a very clever artist ; 
and Weir was another of your countrymen studying paint- 
ing here whom I recollect very w.ell." 

During this slight discourse, I was noticing the way in 
which he manipulated the clay with his thumb, which 
seemed so flexible, and intuitively appeared to press into 
form and character the yielding material. His hand was 
lai^e and nobly formed — in fact, his whole frame was large 
and well put together — great masses of white hair, slightly 
curling, fell carelessly about his broad shoulders, framing 
in a picturesque manner his square, Teutonic face. His 
features were cast in a large mould, with very little that 
was strikingly individual in them ; his mouth was lai^e, ex- 
pressing decision and firmness ; his eyes were blue, and 
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when not animated, much over-curtained by the upper lids, 
but when interested or excited they opened with great 
clearness, warmth, and conscious power. The portrait of 
him by Horace Vemet better expresses his character than 
any likeness which I have seen. 

" You are a student of painting," said he, in continua- 
tion of his conversation, in monosyllables. " I als6 began 
art as a painter, but renounced it for sculpture." 

He took me into a room of his house, decorated with 
modem paintings. 

" This," said he, " is my little* gallery, mostly works of 
beginners, to whom it is my pleasure, when they need it, to 
lend the little assistance that I can afford. The works are 
not very remarkable, but the youngsters will improve." 

This reminds me that not long since I read some com- 
ments upon Thorwaldsen by an English critic, who occu- 
pied himself with some pointless remarks in the same work 
upon the pictures in the Royal Academy of that season. 
He takes occasion to animadvert very roughly upon Thor- 
waldsen's genius, and appears to take pleasure at the same 
time in dragging incidents of his private life before the 
public which are calculated to disseminate a very unfavor- 
able impression of his character as a man. 

Thorwaldsen was a bachelor, and probably fell into the 
habits but too common among foreign artists at Rome who 
dedicate their existence singly to their vocation ; but his 
peccadillos do not appear to have been sensational enough 
to attract notorious attention. He was courted and feted 
as few men in art have ever been. He wore the decora- 
tions of every court in Europe of any importance, and every 
society felt honored by his presence, from the sovereign to 
the peasant. He received public honors (triumphal, one 
might say) on his return to Denmark, and, when dying. 
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the king, who was at the opera, ordered the curtain to drop, 
and all Copenhagen wept the loss of the man and the sculp- 
tor. 

When Lord Byron was in Rome, Thorwaldsen made 
a statue of him in his ordinary costume, and I believe was 
not very well satisfied with it. Crawford (who was for a 
time a student of his) said : " It is the last fellow I will 
ever model with his trousers on." 

But I think I have kept you long enough facing the 
dull wall and its window ; lift your sight beyond it along 
some roofs, and at the end of the streets Sistina and Grego- 
riana you will see a building conspicuous for its pictu- 
resque chimney. That is the house where Claude Lor- 
raine lived, studied, and painted wonderful sunsets, and 
the building this side of it is the house where Nicolas 
Poussin lived and worked. 

Here, directly under our own, is another terrace, with 
vases and boxes of pretty flowers, and a young girl as pretty 
and fresh as the roses themselves watering them. What 
a glow from the setting sun is upon her at this moment ! 
Her feet stand upon the ceiling of a studio where Jordon, 
a clevei Russian engraver, wrought twenty years upon the 
plate of the " Transfiguration " of Raphael. 

How often in all those years we have chatted with each 
other from our studio-windows ! He was a great and inti- 
mate friend of our gifted Crawford, as well as mine. I 
must be excused for devoting a few sentences in memory 
of one so much beloved by us both. He still lives, and 
holds a very high position in the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg. Dear, honest, patient, loyal, manly old Jor- 
don ! You were never satisfied with what your bold burin 
effected on that copper, but yet it is the best engraving of 
the picture I have ever seen. 
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GIOVANNINA, THE MODEL OF SARACINESCA. 

Thirty-five miles from Rome, and some fifteen miles 
from Tivoli, on the southern banks of the Anioj there is 
observable one of the higher peaks of the Latin mountains, 
and upon its extreme summit are seen conspicuously the 
ruins of an old fortress. Standing upon the walls of this 
once stronghold, the view embraces an extensive sweep of 
the Roman Campagna, the Mediterranean Sea, and Rome 
itself. The dome of St. Peter's, distant as it is, looms im- 
posingly above the ocean-like plain, out of which it seems 
to rise in misty majesty. North and east of it lies the still 
mistier city, some of its mighty features struggling into 
recognition despite the hazy veil which intervenes. Around 
the ruined fort, partly hewn from the rocks, and partly built 
upon them in rough, unfaced stones, are a hundred or more 
dwellings, rarely ever more than one story high. Between 
these wretched abodes there are passages which no stretch 
of courtesy could induce one to call streets, although each 
miserable house has a large, staring number upon it. These 
communications mount and descend by steps and break- 
neck grades, winding about the granite cone in the most 
irregular and labyrinthian tortuosity conceivable. So nar- 
row are these ways that neighbors may stand upon the sills 
of their own doors and shake hands, or, what is quite as 
likely from what I learn, they can use their knives upon 
each other. For two or three miles of steep descent, there 
is nothing but rock and rolling stones, with such paths as 
it was possible to construct for donkeys, sheep, swine, and 
men. 
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The subsistence of this little town, called Saracinesca, 
is derived from the cultivation of vineyards which lie miles 
beneath it, near the Anio, or on the other side, equally far 
off, on the Pianura of Sambucco (a neighborhood noted for 
banditti). It will naturally be asked how any person came 
to make choice of so arid and desolate a spot as a resi- 
dence. The question will lead me into a few lines of his- 
tory. Tradition asserts, and is indorsed by trustworthy 
historians, that a colony of Saracens had taken possession 
of the fertile valley of the Anio above Vicavaro, and under 
the site of the convent of San Cosimato. In the church 
or chapel attached to the monastery, occupied by an order 
of severe monks, is a picture representing Charlemagne 
praying for victory over this offspring of an heretical tribe, 
who dared so near Rome continue to hold their faith, 
refusing obstinately to accept Christianity. Charlemagne 
proposed to chastise them, and a battle was to be fought. 
An inscription is seen in the convent recording the event.' 
The victory declared itself for Charlemagne. The Saracen 
general was slain. This people, after their defeat, crossed 
the river, and took up a position upon the almost impreg- 
nable elevation which I have already described, and which 
is called, after the tribe, Saracinesca (the birthplace of the 
model whose story forms the subject of this chapter). They 
constructed a strong, rude fortress, came to terms with the 
Romans, in which they stipulated to be allowed the religion 
of their fathers, expressing a determination not to mix their 
race with the Christians. For a century or more they stood 
firmly to their resolution ; but finally they adopted the faith 

> The inscription is in part obliterated, but enough may be made 
out to affirm that Charlemagne, in the midst of danger, iipplofed Di- 
vine assistance and received it, and that General Almonte fell on the 
field of bat tie. 
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of the Catholics, and have more or less mixed their blood 
with their neighbors. A good many of the original Ori- 
ental names are still in existence among them, such as 
Margutte, Morgante, Almansor, and others. 

Giovannina's family name is Margutte, and they have 
preserved more of the Saracen type than any other in the 
place. Her father told me that when he was a young man 
a great English general, with a hooked nose, visited their 
wild town, and drank a glass of sour wine in his house — 
asked him his name, and told him he knew people of that 
name in the East, and that they were " grand, rich signori." 

The population of Saracinesca has the reputation of 
being somewhat savage and revengeful, and I can well be- 
lieve it. I first saw this wild and picturesque village under 
peculiar circumstances. I was passing the summer at a 
spot four or five miles below it in the direction of Subiaco, 
and while there I made the acquaintance of a young priest, 
who had been obliged to fly from Saracinesca for the fol- 
lowing reasons : clergymen under the pope's government 
in these out-of-the-way towns exercise an authority equiva- 
lent to that of a magistrate, and the pastor or priest in ques- 
tion had occasion to exercise his power by ordering into 
confinement a certain Vittoria who had been in service at 
Rome, where she had led a rather disreputable life. Being 
released, she returned home, and continued to provoke 
scandal by her vicious life. The people of Saracinesca are 
mostly related to each other, and in this instance there was 
an extensive circle of kinsfolk who were humiliated, and 
consequently enraged. They vowed vengeance against the 
priest. The parsonage is the only building in the place 
boasting the smallest approach to civilization, and is at- 
tached to and communicates with the church, which is of 
rude construction. Its upper side, masoned into the rock, 
9 
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is roughly built from materials found upon that desolate 
spot. Its craggy-looking belfry rises a few feet above the 
tiles, and into this the priest used to ascend from his bed- 
room, which was near it, through a door opening upon the 
dilapidated steps which led up to the bell. The young 
parson was in the habit of ringing the bell with his own 
hand for mass and vespers, and one evening (shortly after 
Vittoria had been sent to prison), going into the belfry for 
this purpose, he found a brother of the girl lurking there 
with a knife. He saw him in time to rush back again into 
his room and bolt the door. Finding his life no longer 
safe in the place, he left before daybreak the next morning, 
and took refuge in Anticole, where I made his acquaint- 
ance. 

Thus Saracinesca was left without a padre — for no one 
could be induced to replace him after such an occurrence. 
The annual festa of the village was to take place early in 
September, and the devout part of that ferocious com- 
munity were in great trouble lest they should fail to have 
the religious ceremonies which gave it all its importance. 
What would it be without its sacred procession of virgins 
and angels? The descendants of the old Saracens were in 
a serious dilemma. A few days before the fite was to 
come off they sent a committee, chosen from among their 
most respectable villagers, down to the pastor, begging him 
to return for that occasion at least. He was prevailed upon 
to accept, but stipulated that eight gendarmes should be 
sent from Subiaco to accompany him there and back again, 
and to be constantly in attendance during the religious 
ceremonies. A band of music was engaged at the same 
time, and two other priests to assist him in his religious 
functions.* 

It was early on the morning of the festa that a pro- 
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cession of peasants on foot and three priests on donkeys, 
with four soldiers on each side of them, set out to climb 
to Saracinesca. Among other personal friends of the priest, 
who desired to accompany him on this novel excursion, 
were my niece and myself, also a young Irishman by the 
name of Brennon (a very promising painter, whose early 
death has deprived his country of a gifted artist). 

It was a fine, fresh morning ; our somari trotted and 
brayed sonorously as they swerved from one side of the 
path to the other, stealing a nip from every bush they 
passed, and obstinately preferring every track but the right 
one. Then the drivers, mostly urchins, would twist their 
tails, which would cause the poor animals to writhe their 
bodies miserably, threatening to dismount their riders. We 
had passed through the vineyards and the orchards, which 
lay green and fruitful along the gentle slopes and ridges 
of the steep, break-neck ascent. The roughness increased 
every minute, and the boys urged the donkeys with the 
ends of their sharp-pointed sticks. Brennon had mounted 
a brute which required a good deal of poking, and when- 
ever this cruel treatment was administered the poor beast 
would twist his hind-quarters in such a way as almost to 
unseat the young Hibernian. Knowing no Italian, he pro- 
tested in his own tongue against this usage of the wretched 
beast, crying out : 

** I say, you little beggar, if you don't leave off poking 
up my donkey, I'll poke you ! " 

" i'i, signore^* responded the lad, ^^unpoco pih " (a little 
more) — giving the unfortunate animal a lusty dig at the 
same instant. This was too much, and the donkey, throw- 
ing up his heels, landed our cavalier on the ground. 

There were certain parts of our way so abrupt and pre- 
cipitous that we were in peril of slipping from our don- 
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keys* backs, as we were, on our return by the same route, 
in danger of being pitched over their heads. At length, 
after extraordinary efforts to hold on, amid a deal of shout- 
ing, we reached a height where the Saracen summit seemed 
but a stone's-throw distant. Intervening, however, there 
was a deep, sharp valley, and nearly another hour was con- 
sumed before we found ourselves toiling up through those 
rocky and stony passages. To mount two abreast with our 
brutes was impossible. Sometimes there was a broken step 
two or three feet high, then would be encountered frag- 
ments of rock and stone which took umbrage at being 
trodden upon, and treacherously rolled or slid from under 
the feet of both men and beasts. 

At length we arrived at the ground-floor of the priest's 
house, which served as kitchen, granary, and poultry-yard, 
with a stable on one side of it for the donkeys and swine. 
We were guests of the clergyman for the day, and, after 
such homely refreshments as he could procure for us, fol- 
lowed him to the church. The three priests were already 
before the principal altar, and on each side of them the 
gendarmes were stationed. The little church was crowded 
with the fierce, grotesque peasantry. There were figures 
and faces there which made my fingers tingle with the 
desire to jot them down in my pocket sketch-book, but a 
friend at my side admonished me, as he saw me pointing 
a lead-pencil for that purpose, that it would not do, and 
whispered, " You know these people are as wicked as they 
are fanatical, and you might get a knife into you." 

I shuddered as I pocketed my pencil. It was a great 
self-denial — there were such wild, black, impassioned eyes, 
with an excited gleam of defiance and suspicion in them ; 
such uncared-for heads of hair, black as Erebus, struggling 
in wanton disorder over foreheads, falling tangled and curly 
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behind high cheek-bones, with faces burnt by exposure to 
the sun until they were as dark as those of our own savages. 
Yet more attractive to the artist were the pretty girls with 
their almond-shaped eyes, dressed in their festal best, with 
a rich crimson in their tanned cheeks, and a deeper crim- 
son on their lips, which, parting, showed such regular and 
snowy teeth ; while in their movements there was an intui- 
tive native grace very charming to behold. I felt as if I 
would like to have them all in my studio as models ; 
but the old women were hideous. No doubt they also 
had once been pretty, but no beauty could long survive 
the toil, want, and exposure, of these poor mothers of 
Saracinesca. 

The scene in the church was a strange one ; the little 
sombre interior itself, with its two or three frightened-look- 
ing saints, was weird and strange. The distressed and rigid 
looking Madonna and Child over the altar were suggestive 
of any sentiment but devotion. From the top or level of 
the rock into which the chapel is built, half-savage-looking 
heads were thrust through diminutive windows, peering 
down into the sanctum with much the same eagerness and 
curiosity which I have seen on the faces of people looking 
into a cockpit. Gendarmes were a new sight to them as 
forming a part of the religious rites, and they evidently 
imagined something tragical was about to happen. 

The ceremony in the church over, and no one shot, the 
population of the village took heart, and formed them- 
selves into a procession, which is the crowning event upon 
those occasions. I noticed mothers fixing wings to the 
backs of their two and three year old boys, as angels. I 
also saw one of those ambitious matrons slap her little girl 
furiously, whom she had taken pains to ornament with gold 
and silver tinsel and ribbons, and I believe a pair of red- 
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paper boots. The child could not be coaxed to walk in the 
ranks of the infant celestials, and was carried off sobbing 
piteously to her home. The young maidens, in white 
dresses, with crowns upon their heads, representing virgins, 
were numerous and effective. So were the other young 
females in the many-colored costumes of their paese. Fol- 
lowing, there was a motley crowd of men, old and young, 
in their Sunday best, and bad at that. The general ex- 
pression of the male population struck me as ferocious, 
fanatical, and proud — ^materials out of which brigands might 
grow spontaneously, pr monks might be made. 

The procession wound down through the narrow, tor- 
tuous ways of the town, under cliffs, along ridges, now seen, 
now hidden, until it reached a small chapel, possibly a 
mile beneath the village, the band playing solemn music 
which the surrounding cliffs echoed in response. Petards 
and mortars placed along the winding route -were exploded 
at short intervals, veiling with blue smoke the procession, 
and lending to it at moments a mysterious and peculiar 
appearance. 

Our party, watching this curious picture from the rocks 
and ledges above, burst frequently into enthusiastic ex- 
clamations at the beauty and novelty of the sight. Added 
to this was the extensive view seen from the summit of 
Saracinesca, which lent enchantment to the whole. The 
procession climbed slowly back again to the town, and the 
fite was ended. Before the night fell, we left the barbar- 
ous Saracinesca, flanked by the eight muskets, and arrived 
at Anticole just after the " Ave Maria." 

My description of this festal occasion will assist the 
reader to conceive from what sort of place and people came 
my model, Giovannina, whose name heads this chapter. 
She was but four years old when first I saw her led by 
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her father Michele up the steps of the Trinity de Monte. 
Michele was also a model, and wore the costume of his 
native hills. Every lineament betrayed his Eastern origin, 
and there were in his bearing and peasant's dress a care 
and nicety which showed a higher cultivation than be- 
longed to most of the cioceari. His cioce^ or moccasins, 
as we would call them, were better made, and the white 
stockings bound in cleaner bands or strips of leather ; his 
breeches of finer material and deeper blue. His waist- 
band was more ample, and of the richest red ; his gtiardia 
macchib^ or sheep's-skin coat, of finer wooL " His sack, 
made of a fox's skin, pending from his shoulders, had an 
air of elegance, and his pointed hat, with a modest plume, 
was in harmony with the lank, black hair which fell to his 
shoulders. 

The large, coarse cloak, with its formal cape, fell over 
his straight, strong figure with a certain air and dignity 
which one often observes among this class of amtadini. 
Little Giovannina, holding on to his big, brown hand with 
her tiny fingers, was a very interesting little thing — ^her 
costume bright, new, and clean, and the child herself 
brighter than all the rest. 

" Michele,** I said, " I must paint your little girl ; bring 
her to me as soon as you can." 

" Will the day after to-morrow suit you, signore ? " 

" Yes." 

He came, and smoked his pipe as I made my first study 
of the timid, sweet, sunny face. I soon perceived that 
Michele was well posted in the gossip which concerned art 
and artists of Rome, and I am indebted to him for several 
anecdotes which he related during his sittings for the study 
I was engaged upon ; and I also discovered that he had an 
unusual sense of humor and drollery, with more discern- 
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ment and discretion than many bom in more elevated con- 
ditions. In fact^ uneducated as he was» and a mountaineer, 
Michele was a man of considerable refinement. His ex- 
perience as a model was particularly amusing, and more so 
when expressed in his own dialect. I am sensible, after 
a long sojourn among the Italians, thit their sense of the 
ridiculous is not quite like that of the English or Ameri- 
cans. They do not understand that exaggeration which, 
for example, distinguishes our Western wit. Habits and 
education are very different between Memphis and the 
Sabine Mountains, between Yorkshire and the Roman 
Campagna. The dry drollery of the Scotch and solemn 
quaintness of the wit of New England could not easily be 
rendered into Italian without flatness and weakness. I 
have tried in a way to translate certain humorous jokes, 
which in English might be considei^d very clever, and 
entirely failed to elicit other expression than — curioso ! 
Italians require a strong conviction of probability, and the 
picture presented must contain the coloring of human pas- 
sions, human sentiments, and strong human characteris- 
tics ; in fine. Nature and possibility — the ideal and po- 
etical well dosed with legendary superstition and mystery. 
Michele did not belong to the ideal class — ^he was essen- 
tially material ; had what we call " a quick sense of the 
ridiculous ;" better than this, he was a shrewd observer of 
men, and uttered many truths in regard to their peculiari- 
ties and pretensions. 

I had chalked in the head of the little Giovannina when 
Michele, wanting a little chat as well as tobacco-smoke, 
broke the silence. 

" Sigjnore, how many years have you been in Rome ? " 

" Four or five," I replied. 

" Oh, then you should have known him." 
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"Him? Whom, Michele ? " 

" (Sono un somaro) a certain English painter ; his name 
was Lanne or La something ; your foreig^n names are so 
difficult." 

" I think I know whom you mean, Michele — did he not 
live in the Vicolo Margutta, close by the studio of the Ca- 
valier Valatti, the artist who paints the wild boars ? " 

" Sly si, signorcy that is the man. Then, if you know 
him, perhaps you know all I was going to tell you about 
his big picture and the horse." 

" I know he is rather odd in his ways, and I have heard 
some curious things about him," I replied ; " but let me 
hear what you have to say." 

" I was his model for the St. Joseph in his great picture 
of the * Nativity.' Did you ever see it, signore ? " 

" No, Michele, what was it like ? " 

" Like nothing, signore, that was ever seen before or 
since ; I know that my opinion is that of an ignorant con- 
tadino, ma per dino ; one must be an ass not to see that 
that was a porcheria. Why, signore, he had painted the 
blessed Madonna in una UtHera instead of a manger, a 
common bed, just such as you see now in the houses, and 
there, with his head peering from under the sheets, on his 
mother's bosom, was the blessed little Christ, an exact por- 
trait of a miserable little child whose mother washes at the 
fountain there by the side of his studio ; and I believe, 
also, the mother sat (lay, I mean) for the sainted Mary. 
There was a gray coverlid, striped with red and green, 
upon the bed ; a pillow that looked as hard as stone, 
soiled -looking sheets, and — oh! would you believe it, 
signore? — something under the bed, which even we poor 
folks in our miserable dwellings keep respectfully out of 
sight." 
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"Well, Michele, what part was assigned for you to 
occupy in the picture ?" 

" I was standing at the head of the bed, looking on the 
infant and holding certain square bits of linen, the use 
of which you can easily fancy, but they say it is a very 
good likeness of me. There were two or three women 
busy washing in a tub ; one was a portrait of old Teta, who 
is the model for fat women ; per Bacco / though her back 
was only seen, I knew it at once. They say our Saviour 
was bom in a stable, and there are oxen and cows repre- 
sented in all the pictures which I have seen of that sub- 
ject, but in this there was only the head of a donkey 
looking in at a window. Dio mio buono^ but what a /oj- 
Hcceria it was, signore ! " 

" But the horse — you said there was something about a 
horse." 

" S\y signore^ ora. It was the last of June, I had a sitting 
for the San Giuseppe, and was to return again the loth 
of August for the finishing touches. I was punctual to my 
engagement, and, as I turned into the Vicolo Margutta 
from the Babuino, I saw a lot of people who seemed very 
much agitated about something, and, as I neared the prin- 
cipal group, I heard the alarming words, * Pesta^ cholera ! 
putrid fever ! * and other startling expressions, and there 
was an odor in the neighborhood which made me hesi- 
tate to proceed. I asked, * What is it ? has the plague 
broken out in this quarter?' No one knew, but every 
one said that the street was infected with some deadly 
malaria, and the residents were growing fast into a state 
of panic. I was, however, determined to proceed to the 
studio of the Inglese, and pushed on — the dreadful smell 
increasing at every step I took up the stairs which led to 
his door. Half suffocated, I rang the bell violently, and 
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waited for the artist to appear ; but no one came, and 
there were no signs of any one being inside. I rang and 
thumped, but got no reply. Upon the doot was a card, but 
what was written upon it I could not understand. Nearly 
suffocated, I ran down to the street, and went into a sculp- 
' tor's store close by ; he was a countr3rman of yours, signore, 
such a nice young gentleman, and every one says such a 
promising artist ; his name was Crafiud, or something 
which sounds like it." 

" Crawford, Michele — Tomaso Crawford," I replied. 

" Sl^ signore — che bravo giovani I Well, I asked him if 
he knew if the English paintei had returned to Rome. 
*I have not seen him lately,' he answered, 'every one is 
leaving this neighborhood in consequence of the infectious 
odors from the sewers, as I intend to do this evening. I 
can't stand it any longer.' I said there was something 
written on a piece of paper on Signor Lanne's door, but 
it was not in Italian. * I will go with you,' he said, * and 
see what it is.' We went up, but the smell nearly knocked 
him down ; he got near enough to read * Out of town — 
shall return in September,' then rushed down three steps 
at a time into the open air. * Great Heavens I' he ex- 
claimed, * there must be some creature in a state of decom- 
position in that place.' And then I recollected all about 
it. The horse — the dead horse which he bought a month 
before, and which I assisted him in hoisting up with ropes 
in a position which served him for a foreshortened horse 
in the upper part of his large picture, where there was a 
crowd of figures mixed with animals in the clouds. I 
don't remember the exact name he gave to this part of 
his picture, but it was something about prophecies. There 
were fellows playing all sorts of instruments, as we see in 
the orchestra of the theatre. There was Giacomo, a model 
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from Subiaco, playing the trombone ; and Pietro Romano, 
who generally does the model for Judases, thieves, and 
that sort of character, plapng the kettle-drum ; and Beppo, 
who is the model for Samsons, Goliaths, and other giants, 
was there playing the fife. There were the figures and 
portraits of Petruccio, Ignaccio, Carlo, Cesare, and other, 
models whom you know, all playing some sort of instru- 
ment, all good likenesses, just as you see them in the streets. 
There were also up there figures with wings, representing 
angels, and among them I recognized Minacuccia, who 
used to be a model for Canova, and Mariuccia who does 
the model for furies and witches ; and among all these 
there were fiddlers, trumpeters, and drummers. There 
were also steel-clad warriors and cavalry. It was to make 
studies for these horses in the celestial part of his picture 
that Signor Lanne procured the dead horse, which he 
left in his studio for two months while absent in the coun- 
try. The police was sent for, the door broken down, and 
the terrible nuisance carted to the Tiber. The men em- 
ployed to do the job said it was a sight to see 1 Do you 
know, signore, that it is a common saying among us peas- 
ants that all poets and painters are a little cracked? I beg 
your pardon, signore, I had forgotten that you — " 

"Oh, never mind, Michele, I accept my share of the 
accusation. I really believe there is a screw or two loose 
in most of us, but I see a tear glittering in one of Giovan- 
nina's eyes, though she has made no complaint ; I dare 
say her neck aches, turning her head over her shoulders so 
long. — Is it not so, capina ? " I asked. 

" Sly signore^ mi duole" she replied. 

" Well, it will do for to-day ; come again to-morrow." 

The midday-gun from St. Angelo sounded as Michele 
pocketed his fifty-cent fee and led his dear little girl to 
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some other studio for another four hours' sitting or stand- 
ing, to earn a like sum. There were few days that this 
little creature did not earn five francs for her father. 

On the morrow I resumed my painting, and Michele 
resumed his pipe and gossiping. There was scarcely a 
studio in Rome where he or some of his children had not 
been employed. Sending forth generous volumes of smoke 
from his clay-pipe, he said, reflectingly : " Most of the 
painters want me for old shepherds, leaning on a long staff, 
watching sheep, with a dog at my feet. I feel that my back 
is beginning to get crooked by bending so much to represent 
venerable people, and I am not forty-five yet." Speaking 
of the usual companionship of a dog, he said : " When I 
pose, there is one generally lying asleep, while I have to 
stand without moving a limb for two hours. Per Bacco ! 
I often envy the dog. Every muscle has ached to that 
degree that I have sworn inwardly (accidente) enough to 
sink a ship. Once I fell into very disagreeable company 
with a dog. An English artist, celebrated for making pict- 
ures of buffaloes, horses, sheep, and other animals, had 
induced a countryman to bring one of those savage white 
sheep-dogs to him as a model. He was tied fast to the leg 
of a table, on which the painter kept a variety of things for 
his work. I had placed myself in the everlasting attitude, 
standing with both hands upon the long staff, curbed into 
the aged stoop of seventy-five,* and the painter was saying, 
* A little more this way ; a little more that ; a little lower,' 
etc., when the animal probably took my movements as a 
challenge, made a spring at me, overturned the table to 
which he was fastened, and bit me severely in the leg. 
It is not so bad when they paint me sitting on a rock, 
guarding my flock, and knitting, as some artists have done , 
but I tell you, signore, it is harder for me to stand for 
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shepherds, Josephs, and hermits, than to spade all day in 
my vineyard. It is only that doing the model in the 
winter pays better. I don't mean to say that I dislike the 
artists — they are all good and kind to me, more gentle, 
friendly, and generous, than any other persons. Many of 
them I know are very poor ; and I have never found them 
mean — except one, and I am sorry to say, signore, he was a 
countryman of yours, and I heard he was very rich. His 
name is — ** 

" Never mind his name, Michele ; if there is only one, 
you are lucky — we will bury his name. You have been 
more fortunate than myself, for I know several, and will 
bury their names also. Tell me some more of your studio 
tales. In the mean time dear little Giovannina shall rest, 
and here are some sugar-plums for her, la poverina ; and 
here is a screw of Cavendish to mix with that rubbish 
you are smoking." 

Just as he was blowing forth the first whiffs of the 
grateful mixture, there was a vigorous rapping at the 
door. 

" Please, Michele, see who is there," said I. " Probably 
it is one of those tiresome beggars who take up half my 
time in answering their knocks and rings. If it is that 
persistent Capuchin friar, with his snuff-box, tell him I 
don't care a button for San Francesco, and that he may go 
to Jericho." 

Michele returned, whispering gravely : 
" It is not a poor man, signore, but a gentleman." 
" Then open the window, iny good Michele, and let 
out some of the smoke. Visitors at this hour, and every- 
thing in confusion ! Quick, Michele, pick up these paint- 
rags, put things in their places, wheel the easel out of the 
way, and get behind that curtain, you and Giovannina ! ' 
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I went to the door and encountered Michele's grand 
personage in a " swell " courier, with a great display of gold 
watch-chain and white shirt-bosom. He was quite indig- 
nant at having been kept two minutes waiting at the door, 
and reminded me that couriers of his degree, who had been 
engaged by half the nobility of England and Russia, could 
not suffer such indignity. He had a party of rich Ameri- 
cans, whom he had brought to visit my studio, and who 
were waiting in their carriage below to know if they could 
be received, hinting at the same time that in case his fores- 
Here should purchase any pictures he would expect a per- 
centage. He descended with the grandest of courier airs, 
and shortly after I heard the visitors mounting the long 
flight of stairs, and the sound of a shrill voice saying, 
" Well, I never ! Ain't we up yit ? Why, it*s wuss than 
goin' up to the ball of St. Peter's." This was enough to 
prepare me for the style of persons I was to receive. A 
tall, gaunt, yellow-faced dame, dressed in light-colored silk 
trimmed with laces and ribbons, of various colors, resem- 
bling an over-costumed lay-figure, entered with a quick 
step, followed by two young women fresh from the hands 
of Parisian milliners. Behind them a. dyspeptic, sharp- 
visaged, anxious-looking man, who came in wheezing and 
out of breath, took the first chair he could find and sank 
into it, as if he had taken his comer in a railroad-car, and 
waited to be asked for his ticket. The courier came for- 
ward, and took the most conspicuous position in the group, 
without removing his hat. I observed that the studio was 
not cold, and that there was a seat near the door at his 
service ; but he paid no attention to my remark, and I told 
him in a language which I was sure the visitors did not 
understand that, if he did not leave the room immediately, 
I would call in assistance, and have him removed ; where- 
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upon he went down-stairs, and waited there until his party 
returned to their carriage. 

The first question addressed to me by the matron was : 
" Have you got on hand anything in the way of landskips, 
sir?" 

" Nothing, madam," I replied ; " I don't manufacture 
the article." 

Well ! Have you got any insides, then?" 
Any what, madam ? " 

" O ma ! " whispered one of the daughters. 

" Any internals, then, of convents, churches, and other 
places of public amusement ? " 

" O mamma ! " again whispered the daughter. 

" Well, Susy, ask him yourself." 

" We are wishing," said bright-eyed Susan, " for some 
interior views — architectural subjects — " 

" Yes," interrupted mamma, " that's what we want ; 
some of them, and some of that old lace, which they say is 
so fine here." 

" I regret, madam, that I cannot furnish you with the 
objects you are in search of." 

Susan then drew her mother's attention to a picture of 
rustic children which hung on the wall. 

" What ! them ragged youngsters ? " said mamma. 
" Well, they look kinder natural, don't they, Sue?— What's 
the price of that picture, mister ? " 

" Three hundred pounds, madam." 

" Pa, how much is three hundred pounds ? " 

" Well, I reckon, with the present exchange, it's about 
seventeen hundred dollars." Pa buttoned his coat defiantly 
over his pocket, consulted his watch, and said : " I guess 
we'd better be going, if we wish to visit all the other pict- 
ure-shops to-day." On leaving, he handed me his card, 
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and remarked, " If you ever come to Ameriky, give us a 
call. I might feel inclined to give a job in the painting 
line, and git you," 

This scene is not exaggerated, reader, and finds its 
place here more as an illustration of some of the humilia- 
tions to which artists are exposed in Rome than from any 
desire to satirize ignorance and vulgarity. 

Little Giovannina was again placed in position, and 
Michele resumed his anecdote and pipe, remarking to 
me, " I see you have been a little put out, signore pro- 
fessore, with the gentleman, who would not remove his 
hat." 

" Never mind about him," I replied ; ** you had begun 
to tell me of a certain painter and his manikin — ^what 
was it ? " 

" Oh, daverro f He was a professore^ and distinguished 
member of the Academy of St. Luke. I am his model in 
a variety of characters, I never stand to him for shep- 
herds but he puts rich draperies of ancient people upon 
me, ornamented with gold borders, and worked in bright 
colors, with costly ornaments, and all sorts of richness ; 
and sometimes he puts iron armor upon me, with shield 
and spear, helmet, short swords, daggers, and other queer 
things, which nearly break my back with weight. I like 
doing Roman senators in the toga better. Once I stood 
for a figure of Brutus, with a stiletto in my hand, in the 
act of stabbing Caesar, who was represented by the lay- 
figure^ into the heart of which I was about to plunge my 
steel, and it is about this same lay-figure I was going to 
tell you. I was to go one day to sit for a cardinal or a 
pope, I foi^et which, when I found his scholars trying to 
bind him with ropes. 

" * What has happened ? ' I asked one of them. 
10 
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" * He has gone mad,' was the answer ; * help us tie him, 
Michele/ 

*But why insane? how? when? What has he done?' 
* Look/ said he ; * see that manikin ; look at it ; he 
has cut, chopped, and torn it all to pieces, as well as the 
superb satin, silk, and velvet which were upon it ; there it 
all lies in a thousand pieces. Oh, he is raving mad, our 
beloved master I We must get him secured, if possible/ 

" And I really believe they would have insisted upon 
his being sent to a lunatic asylum, if his wife had not come 
in and succeeded in calming the fury into which her hus- 
band had fallen. In a few minutes he was enabled to con- 
vince his numerous pupils that he was all right, and ex- 
plained the cause of his extraordinary excitement. This 
is how it happened : He had one of those old-fashioned 
lay-figures (used before those of later invention, such as 
yours here, with regular joints of iron) made of solid wood, 
with a head which must have weighed twenty pounds, I 
should judge. For two days he had been adjusting rich 
draperies upon this rickety machine, and at last got it fixed 
as he wished it for some Eastern queen he was painting, 
just as he meant to copy all the folds and jewels upon his 
canvas. He walked back to take in the effect, and thought 
that one of the feet should be pushed a little farther back, 
and so he returned, stooped down, and shoved it carefully 
a few inches behind \ but, in doing so, he deranged the 
balance of the figure. It toppled over, the weighty head 
fell upon him, and knocked him senseless to the floor, 
where he lay stunned for several minuted When he was 
able to stand, he was in such an awful rage he seized from 
the wall an antique battle-axe, which was among the other 
old armor that decorated his studio, and went at the lay- 
figure, cutting right and left, until it was a heap of frag- 
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meiits. His scholars, hearing the row from their room ad- 
joining, looked in, and saw him in a state of such unusual 
fury that they took it for granted he had lost his senses, 
and were attempting to tie his arms 'and feet when I came 
in. In half an hour he was all right again, and laughed 
as heartily as we all did at the ridiculous circumstance. 

" Giovannina, keep your eyes open — scold her, signore, 
she's going to sleep. Look at the signore, your head a 
little more on this side, so, va bene. If you are good, and 
sit still, you shall have some ricotta with your bread to-day." 

The tender eyes looked grateful and happy at the pros- 
pect of so rare a treat, and gave me the chance of convey- 
ing a trifle of their sweet depth to my study. 

" I dare say," Michele continued, " you know Horace 
Vemet, signore, the director of the French Academy ? " 

'* Yes, Michele, I may boast of that honor." 

" I was standing on the great steps one day when he 
was passing up to go to the Villa Medici — ^he stopped and 
had a long chat with me, quite as he would have talked 
to a signore, and presented me with a real Cuban cigar. 
He fixed upon the next morning at nine for me to go to 
his studio. I was delighted at the prospect of employment 
from the renowned French painter, and was waiting before 
the time named at the door of the director's studio, when 
he came from breakfast. 

" * Bonjour, Michele/ he said ; * I owe you for a sitting ' 
— and he put a five-franc piece of silver in my hand. 

" * How, professore ? ' I said ; * I have never been in 
your studio in my life.' 

" * Well,' he replied, ' you may come in now ; * and he 
opened the door. I went in, and the first thing I saw was 
a capital study of my own head on the easel ; and, examin- 
ing a lai^e picture of a battle-piece, I saw it again repeated 
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upon the shoulders of a French soldier. I then under-- 
stood what the long talk meant on the Piazza di Spagna 
stairs ; he did it quite as well from memory as if I had 
been before him." 

" This is a delightful anecdote, Michele, and I am much 
obliged to you for it ; it is not the first time, however, 
I have heard of Vernet's extraordinary faculty of memory ; 
but there goes mezzo giomo from St. Angelo, and I have 
done so little to-day. Bring your girl again on Monday. — 
There are two sous for you, Giovannina, mia carina^ to buy 
some roast chestnuts. Addio — grazia. A rivederci lunedi" 

As this furtive peep into a studio belongs to the subject 
of which I am writing, I think it will not be found out of 
place or uninteresting as a glimpse of studio experience 
with which few are acquainted. It is not an atmosphere 
where only inspirations of poetic and ideal art are breathed, 
a sentiment which so many persons express in visiting stu- 
dios. Alas ! the common air of existence gets in there, 
too; and life's ordinary wants, its struggles, and battles, 
are there often exhibited in terrible strength to change 
those beautiful visions which are thought to reign there. I 
have introduced Giovannina to the reader in her childhood. 
I must now pass to the period of her later girlhood. In 
the interim I had watched her growth and made pictures 
of her during this changeful period ; gradually the t3rpe of 
her Saracen race stamped itself more strongly in her feat- 
ures, and finally fixed them in an Oriental mould both 
lovely and distinguished. For fifteen winters her father 
has brought her down from their dreary rocky home ; and 
scarcely has there been a day when she has not been oc- 
cupied as a costume-model both in the mornings and after- 
noons ; thus making eight hours of occupation. Her little 
book of appointments is generally filled for six months at 
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the beginning of the season, and no bribery will induce 
her to break her engagements with the artists, although it 
has been tried by rich amateurs, and even noble dilettants 
of royal lineage. No word of scandal has ever been said 
against Giovannina, beautiful as she is, and exposed to 
what many would call a dangerous kind of admiration. 
And yet she most frequently goes to studios unaccom- 
panied. There is a power in the girl which fascinates 
while it inspires the utmost respect, and her quick percep- 
tion of character tells her when she must have her mother 
or father with her. 

A few years since a noble German lady came to Rome 
to spend the winter ; she had a daughter, who was fond of 
painting, and made a portrait of Giovannina, which she 
presented to her mother as a birthday present ; Giovan- 
nina was then about twelve. The lady took a great interest 
in the pretty Saracinesca model,. and wished to adopt her, 
but her family would not consent ; the noble lady, how- 
ever, prevailed upon the parents to allow Giovannina to 
come to her house when not occupied in her vocation, 
that she might give her some instructions. It was thus 
that the peasant-girl was taught to read, write, and speak 
a little French. Her moral culture was not neglected, and 
her mentor impressed upon her the importance of those 
principles which should guide her in so perilous a calling 
as that in which she was engaged. She found the young 
model eager to learn, quick to understand, grateful, loving, 
and of a charming disposition ; and, upon returning to 
Rome for the second season, she continued to interest 
herself in the education of her protigie. Her manners 
were much improved by contact with so distinguished and 
amiable a lady and her daughter ; both feeling a strong 
affection for the gentle, mountain-bom Giovannina. She 
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dressed in the costume of her native village, but imparted 
to it an elegance which came from her own artistic sense 
of grace and fitness. It consisted of the tocana^ a piece of 
white linen, adjusted in a way that part of its richly- 
fringed border fell down upon her back ; a camiciay with 
the sleeves and neck of lace (worked by her own hands), 
with the straps of a silk bodice passing over her shoulders ; 
an apron of thick cloth, embroidered with brilliant colors 
into flowers, fruit, birds, and a variety of figures ; a light- 
blue skirt, and a piece of deep-crimson cloth, fastened by 
tapes of many colors around her waist, just hiding the 
lower edge of the bodice, the under corners of this piece 
of cloth being raised and tucked into the bindings of the 
waist behind, thus destroying the monotony of too many 
stiff, perpendicular lines which otherwise would appear. 
Upon her feet she wore the ciocey or moccasins, which 
finished the general character of her dress — a dress which, 
on other models, has always struck me as rigid, but upon 
Giovannina became a very charming costume. Giovan- 
nina's figure was slight, elastic, and void of any affected 
movement or jauntiness. An intuitive, simple refinement, 
and features of rare beauty, were her special gifts ; a com- 
plexion which the soft white of the camellia might produce, 
commingled with the tender carnation of the rose ; teeth 
very regular, and of snowy whiteness ; a nose not quite 
aquiline nor yet straight, with the nostrils delicate and 
prettily defined ; the upper lip short and classical ; but her 
fine, Oriental eyes were the glory of her face. These, un- 
der well-defined brows, reposed in languid tenderness, or 
sparkled with pleasure, mirth, or passion ; they seemed 
equally capable of all, but their normal expression was 
quiet depth and softness. Her dark hair had a warm tint 
running through its wonderful abundance, which she man- 
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aged to arrange in a picturesque way, which she knew 
would please the artists. Giovannina was excessively nice 
in everything. In this she could not be surpassed by any 
lady of refinement. Her hands, with their tapering fingers, 
were the admiration of all the painters. She said to me 
the other day, " My hands are engaged for half a dozen 
sittings by a French sculptor," and, caressing them co- 
quettishly, she exclaimed, " Poveri tnani / I am sorry for 
you." 

Living so much among artists, Giovannina became 
half an artist herself, and talked much more sensibly about 
design, composition, and color, than most amateurs, and 
noticed particular qualities in a picture with a quick feeling 
of appreciation, and detested an error or want of truth with 
equal perception. Being familiar with the progressive steps 
by which artists in every style and practice get forward 
with a work, her judgment had become singularly matured 
in what constitutes real merit, that which is difficult to exe- 
cute, and that which is ephemeral and conventional. She 
is a great favorite with all the artists, and is treated by 
them with courtesy, consideration, and respect, not ex- 
tended to models generally. Many of her accomplish- 
ments may be traced to the advantages she has had in 
studios of noted artists, which are visited frequently by 
persons distinguished for high breeding. Many a noble 
lady has seen her there, and, attracted by her appearance, 
has talked kindly and graciously with her. All this has 
been a school, and it is no marvel that a nature so intelli- 
gent, bright, and receptive, should have profited by it. 

Among the gffeat numbers of beautiful pictures which 
have* been painted from the charming Saracinescan was 
one executed three years since by Monsieur Hebert, direc- 
tor of the French Academy. He painted her in an Orien- 
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tal costume, harmonizing perfectly with her type of features. 
It is thought one of the happiest efforts of that celebrated 
painter. I met Hft>ert one evening at the house of my 
estimable friend, the artist Healey ; our conversation 
drifted into the characteristics of models, and the name 
of Giovannina was mentioned. 

" Giovannina," said Hubert, " is a lady bom, endowed 
by Nature with intuitive refinement, as well as beauty." 

It is natural enough to conclude that a young girl 
boasting the attractions I have described would have had 
hosts of admirers. Offers of marriage were numerous from 
the peasants of her native village who were the " best to 
do," but their rough ways and habits could find no sym- 
pathy from the refined sensibilities of the model. She 
shrunk from their coarseness, ignorance, and rude man- 
ners. Her associations with the beautiful arts, though 
merely as a model, had unfitted Giovannina for a rustic's 
wife. On the other hand, she was too discriminating not 
to know that her vocation and peasant birth would stand 
between her and an alliance with a superior class. One 
can fancy a good many sad moments growing out of such 
a position to a sensitive and elevated nature, and almost 
regret that she had ever left that dreary spot on the Latin 
Mountains which should make her village and its rude 
people distasteful to her, and make her sigh for compan- 
ionship and a place among a more polished society. Poor 
Giovannina ! Hers is not the only instance where instinc- 
tive grace of mind is pushed aside, and trodden upon by 
a tyrannical standard, which knows but name and money. 

I will here relate an episode in ther life of this inter- 
esting girl, which to the reader may appear a fiction ; it is 
nevertheless true, and comes from the lips of Giovannina 
herself, as she was sitting to me. 
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I had heard from others different versions of the story, 
and desired her to give me the facts, and assist me in 
writing this chapter. She did so in* the most unaffected 
and modest manner, prefacing the recital with this ques- 
tion: 

" Signore, is it quite right and delicate on my part to 
tell you of the delusions of the person I must refer to, 
who might be very much wounded should he hear of it ? " 

" Not in the least, Giovannina," I replied ; " there is 
nothing, so far as I have heard of your story, which is 
derogatory to his honor or his genius, and there is no 
crime that I can see in falling in love with you.'* 

" No, signore, it was only a mistake of which my heart 
and reason would not permit me to take advantage. It 
could only have brought wretchedness to both — first, on 
account of his jealous disposition ; then the difference in 
our positions — ^his intimacy with a fine world which would 
not know me ; his careless, reckless habits of luxury, of 
which every one speaks ; and then, signore, there was 
nearly thirty years* difference in our ages, though that 
would not have been so bad, had I loved him, and had 
he not been so much above me in station ; but it is much 
better as it is ; he will soon learn to love his canvases 
better and longer than he could ever have loved a moun- 
tain-girl like me, and I shall be much happier to sit for 
pictures in my peasant's costume than to be dressed up in 
silks and satins." 

** Brava, Giovannina ! reasoned like a sensible girl ; 
there is no question as to your chance of happiness in the 
decision you have made." 

This is Giovannina's story : 

Some two years since, a very gifted Russian artist, 
whose name I do not feel at liberty to mention, and who 
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often had made studies from Giovannina-, became desper- 
ately enamored of her. His position among artists and in 
society was very high ; few if any foreigners at Rome 
stood higher, and among his associates were many noble 
and distinguished persons then residing in the city. He 
was about fifty years of age, remarkably good-looking, of 
courtly manners, and a thorough " society man." conse- 
quently very popular among the ladies, who vied with 
each other in showing him attentions. Although sur- 
rounded by a coterie of beautiful and attractive women, 
his thoughts and affections were centred in this humble 
girl. Aware of the impropriety of forming such an alli- 
ance, he tried to banish the passion (as he frankly confessed 
to Giovannina), but the more he struggled against the 
feeling the more he became enslaved in his love for the 
Saracinesca model. He became jealous of other artists, to 
whom her engagements made it imperative for her to go, 
and followed her to their studios to see that no one else 
should look too admiringly upon her ; he also accompanied 
her when returning from her day's posing to her humble 
lodgings in the Via Tolentino. Daily he sent to her choice 
bouquets and baskets of flowers, such as might have been 
sent to a princess, regardless of the money paid for them. 

It was well known that he received large sums for his 
pictures, and had a wonderful facility of execution, which 
enabled him to live sumptuously ; but he was so extrava- 
gant, and his generosity so lavish, that he was constantly 
embarrassed in money matters. His studio and lodgings 
were furnished in a princely manner. He gave costly 
dinners and receptions to visitors to Rome, as if his income 
was that of a Rothschild. In short, he was what may be 
termed a " fast man." Having declared his passion to 
Giovannina, he asked her in marriage from her father with 
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03 much fonii as if he was proposing for the daughter of a 
nobleman. The old peasant replied to him in the follow- 
ing manner : " Signore, you are a gentleman, and move in 
a sphere greatly above us. You are an educated person, 
and associate with gentlemen and ladies of wealth and re- 
finement My daughter is of humble birth, ignorant of 
the world, and unused to your mode of life. She is not 
ambitious to elevate her position above that of her parents, 
brothers, and sisters, whom she loves, and works content- 
edly to maintain. I do not think, signore, it would bring 
you permanent happiness were I to permit myself to accept 
the honor you propose us, for I feel assured, nay, I know it 
from herself, that she is not interested in you ; or, to use 
plain language, she does not love you." 

By the artist's desire Giovannina was called in, and 
indorsed her father's sentiments in full. 

This refusal was not anticipated by the artist, nor could 
he believe that he would not finally be accepted. He 
desired that at least she would continue her sittings to him, 
that he might finish the studies he had commenced from 
her, but the girl could not be prevailed upon to go any 
more to his studio. 

July brought Giovannina's engagements with the artists 
for the season to an end, and her family mounted up once 
more to pass the hot month on the desolate peak of Sara- 
cinesca. 

Some four miles distant from this place, lower and 
nearer to the valley of the Anio, is another small town, 
more rude than Saracinesca itself, and like it mounted upon 
a rocky eminence. On its precipitous sides, wretched one- 
story stone buildings keep their footing, Heaven only knows 
how. Should the uppermost ones give way and fall, the 
whole miserable village would inevitably be hurled to the 
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bottom of the rugged cone. This village has a crowded 
population of starved-looking men, women, and children, 
hogs and donkeys. To climb up this hill in the hope of 
finding a level spot on its top is a delusion, and at almost 
every resting-place one feels the necessity of holding on to 
something, lest by any unfortunate step he may take a dis- 
astrous retrograde movement. Its passages are even more 
difficult than those of its savage neighbor, the home of 
Giovannina ; but it has more pretension in the way of 
buildings, for it boasts of a good-sized church and a musty 
old palace, the latter situated on the very apex of the 

pyramid. The Count de V , who is owner of this 

dreary habitation, abandoned it half a century ago to the 
spiders, tarantulas, and scorpions. 

A poor old gardener and a " witch-favored " wife live 
in the kitchen part of it, and grow a few grapes and onions 
in its once pretty garden, in which there is a quaint but 
picturesque fountain, throwing silent streams of the purest 
and coldest water upon the dead floral remains, which lie 
shrouded in deep green winding-sheets beneath it. In two 
of the most habitable rooms of this once aristocratic abode 
the Russian artist had established his studio in the summer 
of 1874. 

Unable to tear the image of Giovannina from his mem- 
ory, he had come here to be as near her as he could and 
still pursue his art ; but he found it impossible to concen- 
trate his thoughts upon his canvases, and, throwing down 
pencils and palette, he climbed up the rough cliffs to where 
he could look upon the place where she lived ; there he 
would lie for hours, looking with a strong glass toward the 
house, hoping to catch a glimpse of her at her father^s door. 

Such were his confessions to persons whom he sent 
from Anticole to use their diplomacy in trying to persuade 
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Giovdnnina to change her resolution. His letters and mes- 
sages told her that his love was not an ordinary passion, 
but a malady which unfitted him for all exertion in his 
profession, and was driving him mad. He culled for her 
the loveliest wild-flowers he could gather in the glens and 
down the sides of dangerous rocks, and did all a lovesick 
youth of twenty would have done to prove his adoration ; 
but the inflexible girl would not relent, and left early in the 
autumn for Rome, leaving the unhappy Russian to gaze 
upon the spot she had left; and then, wearied and de- 
pressed, he followed her to Rome. 

Such is Giovannina's little romance. While I am writ- 
ing it she is sitting to me for the study of a head which 
will assist me in painting a picture after Stem's " Record- 
ing Angel." The Russian painter still continues to send 
her notes and flowers, and declares that he can never love 
any other of her sex, whatever her rank, wealth, or beauty 
may be. Giovannina is but twenty — chi lo sa — though she 
says, mai^ mau 
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THE BLIND MAN AND HIS CHILD. 

From my JourntU^ Bagnx di Lucca, 1873. 

Driven from Rome by the heat and malaria, we have 
come once more to this diminutive Italian Switzerland for 
the summer. I have already found my studio — in a wed- 
ded stable and coach-house — the window of which over- 
looks the roaring and impetuous Lima. Upon its banks 
there are some fifty houses and paper-mills, which consti- 
tute the pygmy town, crowded almost into the noisy river 
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by a variety of abrupt, steep hills and mountains, all of 
them thickly ^lothed with beautiful chestnut-trees and 
vineyards. There are here a few charming villas, a very 
elegant small casitw^ or club-house, two hotels, and the 
worst post-office in Christendom ; there is also a pictu- 
resque bridge, which spans the Lima, and permits one 
street to answer all the wants of communication within 
and without the village. This one serpentine street, em- 
bracing both sides of the river, offers daily an animated 
picture of the mountain-people bringing to market on 
their heads, or on donkeys, vegetables, fruit, fowls, and 
eggs, or any other commodity which enduring toil can pro- 
duce among these rugged hills. The beggars come down 
in every state of deplorable decrepitude ; the pigs and 
calves for the consumption of the forestieri (visitors) min- 
gle with the grotesque procession, while gay equipages, 
fashionable toilets, and swell personages of all degrees, 
make a part of the scene which diumally presents itself in 
the pent-up, one-streeted, curious little Bagni di Lucca. I 
found my first models here in a blind man and a little girl, 
his daughter, who led him about asking alms. As I intend 
to extract from my diary something (which possibly may be 
interesting) connected with these two models, I cannot but 
think it might be acceptable to the reader if I should 
preface it with a few prominent, not tedious events in the 
history of this small province among, and at the base of, 
the Apennines. 

Lucca was an independent though circumscribed re- 
public until the thirteenth century, when Castruccio, its 
Tell, Hofer, Washington, and Napoleon, its one great hero^ 
was created its first duke. His history seems to have been 
a very romantic one ; enough so at least as to inspire Ma- 
chiavelli with the desire to introduce him into a fiction. 
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but in the limits to which I propose to confine myself I 
cannot touch upon it. Pisa, Sienna, and proud Florence 
itself, found this restricted territory, under his guidance 
and militaiy genius, one of their most troublesome and 
invincible neighbors — making itself feared and respected 
from Calabria to the Alps ; its capital and court in the 
limited walls of Lucca equaling in splendor, chivalry, and 
luxury, any of its more ambitious and arrogant rivals ; its 
annals abounding with accounts of its tournaments, pa- 
geantries, and superb entertainments of every ostentatious 
kind. But we must leave all this with its mediaeval in- 
terests, and come down to events involved in its more 
recent history, rushing over it as fast as we can. Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Charles IV. of Spain, wedded to the 
Infante Don Louis of Parma, shared with her husband the 
government of Tuscany and Lucca ; she, under the title of 
Queen of Etniria, was driven from her throne by Napo- 
leon, to make place for his sister Elisa, known as the 
Princess Baciocchi. Napoleon's persecution of Maria Lou- 
isa has been severely blamed, and her misfortunes excited 
a great deal of sympathy. The princess governed Flor- 
ence and Lucca nine years. She was very popular, espe- 
cially at the Bagni di Lucca ; doing a great deal in con- 
structing a good carriage-road to it, improving the estab- 
lishment of the baths, and passing, in the latter part of her 
reign, many of her summers there. The old peasants still 
talk much about her amiability, condescension, and kind- 
ness to them. Carlo Ludovico, son of the Queen of Etni- 
ria, was the last reigning Duke of Lucca, when it became 
annexed to Tuscany and finally absorbed into United 
Italy. The marble-mountains of Carrara and Serravezza 
belong to the province of Lucca, and so does its one port, 
Viareggio, on the confines of Pisa. Lucca (city of) is on 
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the plain, in the midst of one of the most fertile countries 
in Italy. By its quaint, time-worn walls flows the Ser- 
chio ; behind it, to the north, rise innumerable hills, grad- 
ually, as they reach the higher Apennines, growing into 
stem and formidable mountains ; fifteen miles away from 
the venerable capital are the Baths of Lucca, the road 
leading to them holding the graceful Serchio in view the 
whole distance, until it strikes the Lima, its largest tribu- 
tary, which joins it about two miles from the Bagni. As 
the reminiscence which follows is confined to the last- 
named place, I will now return to it, after a very shaky 
eflfort to concentrate a furtive taper-light here and there 
upon the history of a most interesting people, little known 
to us save as organ-grinders with monkeys, venders of 
plaster-images, and as belonging to a locality producing 
the famous Lucca oil. A more honest and industrious 
population does not probably exist in Europe. 

From the chestnut-trees they harvest most of the bread 
they consume ; selling their olives, fruit, com, and live- 
stock, to pay their rents, to clothe their families with rough, 
coarse garments, and to purchase the rude necessities of 
their rastic existence. Such is the condition, at least, of 
the people of the uplands. Crimes of any kind arc rarely 
heard of among them, and their good manners and civility 
are proverbial ; a peasant here, as in the Tyrol, never 
passes you without a ** God bless you," or " God be with 
you." To say that the Bagni di Lucca is picturesque is 
trite and not satisfactory ; it has a remarkable and origi- 
nal physiognomy ; the close vicinity of so many and varied 
hills, richly clad from base to summit, with winding foot- 
paths threading their steep sides up to little towns, which 
look as from the clouds down into the valleys beneath, is 
Krery peculiar, and the little towns themselves have such 
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musical names — Benabbio, Granajuolo, LugUano, GaUcano, 
Abbitone, etc. From these the eyes may travel higher, 
where mountains grow at length into misty Alps. High or 
low, each of these hills or mountains has its own pet tor- 
rents that find their way to the Lima and Serchio, which, 
at certain seasons, become terrible floods, carrying to the 
sea bridges, trees, houses, -cattle, and sometimes human 
victims. * 

Such are the essential points that distinguish the neigh- 
borhood where (here I shall resume my journal) Lucia, 
my little model, led her Mind father down from his poor 
cabin among the hills, to ask charity for him from the 
strangers at the baths. Lucia was about ten years old, 
and tall for her age ; her features were not regular, nor any 
one of them an exception to the others for particular beau- 
ty ; but they suited each othfer, arid worked together with 
intense zeal and harmony to express any feeling or passion 
which agitated the little creature ; or, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, " they pulled well together." When the child 
laughed, she laughed from her hair to her heels ; when she 
was shy (which was her normal expression), she was shy all 
over, from the faded red handkerchief tied in a knot be- 
hind her head to her feet which fidgeted nervously in her 
wooden shoes. 

Lucia had very much outgrown her ragged skirt and 
chemise, and exhibited remarkably well-formed limbs; arid 
her rustic bodice and once white neckerchief and check- 
ered apron made a very pretty costume, despite their cdarse 
material and tattered condition ; but that which attracted 
people most, perhaps, to the child was her affection for her 
sightless father : when not putting out -her hands to ask 
alms for him, they were around his neck, while she lavished 
kisses on his sorrow-stricken face, or played with the tan- 
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gled gray-and-white hair of his bowed head. Had she 
been an artful "little minx," one might have suspected 
that this had been taught her for its pathetic appearance, 
and to beget sympathy and sous ; but I had a good oppor- 
tunity in long sittings to study the nature of both father 
and daughter, and must exonerate them both from any 
such accusation. It was simple, artless, playful love on 
the one side, and on the other a dotllig, parental fondness 
for the oflfspring the blind man had never yet seen. Mr. 
Hamish, a promising young American sculptor who is here, 
is making a statue of Lucia in her native costume, and 
in the act of asking charity. 

The little girl leads her blind father down the steep 
and rugged way from their poor cabin high up among the 
hills, starting before daylight, and they are at the Bagni 
Caldi to give an early sitting to the sculptor, after which 
they find their way to my rude studio (Hamish turned a 
kitchen into a studio, and I a stable), and I proceed with 
my picture. A small loaf of dark bread furnishes their 
dinner, with a drink of water from a fountain in the piazza, 
where Lucia guides her father and directs his mouth to the 
spout. She adapts herself to his necessities with a touch- 
ing and intuitive perception of them, describing all that is 
passing to him with such native intelligence that he may 
be said to have regained his eyes in hers. There is not an 
expression or peculiarity which she does not observe with 
wonderful acuteness and telegraph to il babbo (father) in 
her peasant-dialect. Every tint on the palette, every brush 
used, and every touch made, is registered by her notice, 
and communicated to him. Not a nail in the rude wall 
of the studio, not a stain, scratch, cobweb, or fly, that 
escapes her notice, or that he does not see also through her 
active vision. He may well say, as he does, ** Ecco^ sono 
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i miei occhi" His hopes have very much brightened with 
the lire gained from Hamish and myself. " Dia volente" 
he frequently says — " God willing, I may be able to go to 
Pisa this winter, and consult the eminent oculist there, and 
who knows but I may be a man again ? " He appears very 
sanguine that he will regain his sight, and that the Ma- 
donna has sent the sculptor and the painter here expressly 
for this consummation of his one absorbing hope. These 
cheering anticipations, and my own sympathy and encour- 
agement, sometimes raise him as near to a momentary hap- 
piness as his terrible affliction will permit ; but in a few 
minutes the cheerfulness has faded out, and Prosperi's 
head sinks upon his large, nobly-formed hands, which rest 
upon his stick. A hopeless gloom spreads over his deeply- 
ploughed forehead and more deeply-furrowed cheeks, and 
it becomes painful to me to look upon this, even though 
it be the sentiment I am desirous to represent in my pict- 
ure. I do not think I have ever met an individual to 
whom the loss of sight appeared to be so awful a depriva- 
tion. He said to me yesterday, as he was sitting to me — 
said it in his own dialect, which is much stronger than my 
rendering of it : 

" Signore, were all the wealth of this entire great earth, 
with all it possesses of luxury, ingenuity, and knowledge, 
offered me to command as its absolute sovereign, or my 
sight restored to its first vigor, to choose between the two, 
there would be no hesitation, I would spurn hesitation. 
Give me back my sight, I would cry — ^let me see again ! 
To see again ! To see our beautiful hills, valleys, streams, 
chestnut-groves, and vine-clad mountain-sides, the blue sky, 
with snowy clouds, the birds and animals, my friends, my 
wife and children, once again, and thee, dear little Lucia, 
whom I have never yet seen ! O signore, nothing which 
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earth has in its gift could ever repay me for what I have 
lost ! I sometimes in my dreams see as clearly as I ever 
did, and get the impression that my blindness was but a 
dreadful delusion. I would be out again with my gun, as 
I was wont to be, up in our higher forests ; I would see 
the bird rise clear and distinctly in the air, and note his 
feathers ; aiming and firing, I would see him fall, and, 
searching among the bushes, would find him with the keen- 
est sight. I would smile to think my bad dream of blind- 
ness was over, and I awake again — but the day dawns, my 
dream departs, I strain my orbs, half hoping still to see 
the light, but only blackness meets them. O signore^ fii 
duro / Nel momenio della mia feliciid^ mi svegliai k mi 
trovai ancora cieco. Fii crude U / lo ricaddi supino k 
piansiy (Ah, signore, it was cruelly hard ! In the mo- 
ment of my happiness, I awoke and found myself still 
blind. It was cruel ! I fell back on my pillow and wept.) 

Tears silvered the hollow, sunken orbits, and trickled 
down the deep channels of the poor fellow's cheek as he 
ended his dream ; then little Lucia put her arms about his 
bowed neck, and lavished consoling kisses to her utmost. 

" Coraggio, biibbo mio^ non i nulla, lo pregherb Santa 
Lucia per te^ anche la Madonna : vedrai ancora** (Cour- 
age, father, it is nothing. I will pray to St. Lucia, and 
likewise the Madonna — ^you shall yet see.) " I will stand I 

very still for the kind painter, and also for the other at 
the Bagni Caldi who paints in clay. I will earn so many, 
mdny lire ! You shall go to Pisa, caro babbo, and buy a 
new pair of eyes from the great doctor there who makes 
them." 

Thus would the child, with an irresistible tenderness, 
administer comfort to his fallen spirits until she saw the 
sad smile come to his lips ; then, bursting into wild, child- 
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ish laughter, would throw herself on his lap, and romp him 
into cheerful humor. Often do I witness these touching 
scenes, and marvel at the magnetic influence the child 
possesses over her father. 

The autumn came : the sculptor had made a charming 
statuette of Lucia, and taken his departure. The visitors 
had left the baths ; the gay casino was closed, bright lights 
no longer gleamed from villas and private houses of an 
evening. Music, which had been heard from mom till 
midnight in the place, was now mute ; the two hotels were 
closed, and horses and carriages had migrated to some 
more profitable mart ; the chestnuts had fallen, and been 
garnered up for winter bread ; the rainy season had set 
in ; but still I lingered on, and daily little Lucia led her 
father down to my studio. November found me busy in 
the rude studio that now trembled from the swollen waters 
of the Lima, which nearly reached my windows : heavy 
stones would sometimes dash against it and shake the 
building, my sitter, and myself, as if an earthquake was 
passing under us. One day — an Indian-summer day — 
which had been brighter and sunnier than others, I kept 
my models later than usual. 

I saw them winding up the path of the steep hill among 
the leafless chestnut-trees, as the valley fell in shadow and 
the sun went down behind the western peak above the 
Serchio ; dark clouds were gathering beyond the Bargilo- 
nian Tower, and, looking up to Granajuolo, perched loftily 
just above me, in the direction of my poor models, the 
blackest cloud I ever witnessed rolled in gigantic majesty 
over their heads, and bellowed forth the most awful thun- 
der I ever heard. The more distant auxiliaries hastened 
on, and soon wrapped the valley and all the towering up- 
lands in gloom and dense obscurity ; chain-lightning, sheet- 
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lightning, forked lightning, and every other sort of light- 
ning, seemed vying with each other in eccentric antics of 
frightful electric deviltry ; at any other moment I shoiild 
have been interested in this boding preface to a storm, but 
now I could only think of my unfortunate models. Their 
way I knew was long, rugged, wild, and shelterless, and 
that they must cross several torrents, harmless and dry in 
summer, but furious and dangerous in times of sudden 
tempests. I watched the coming tornado, and blamed my- 
self for keeping them so late ; I watched it till it burst 
over me, and drove me in for shelter — I heard it roar and 
rave deep into the night ; I went to bed — ^but the picture 
of a child leading a blind man up a wearisome track, be- 
set with danger, haunted my dreams. As I closed my 
eyes, the heavy peals of thunder were still echoing and re- 
verberating among the hills, and cascades were pouring 
down their sides, bringing in their company bowlders and 
lesser stones, which came battering, crushing, and destroy- 
ing all in their course : the Lima rose, and " roared, and 
raved," in response to the tumult overhead ; in truth, it 
was a terrible night. I awoke early in the morning from 
oppressive, feverish visions, and looked out of my window ; 
a placid, blue, insinuating sky presented itself, showing no 
consciousness of the unruly, angry, fiery, noisy battle of 
which it was the theatre but a few hours past. It smiled 
coquettishly and innocently down into the peaceful glens, 
and all the fields and woods smiled back again, as if Na- 
ture had proclaimed an especial fite day. It seemed to 
say, ** The quarrel is made up ; let by-gones be by-gones." 
What harm had it done to the poor little girl and her 
sightless father? I waited anxiously for their hour of 
coming — no models came. They came not that day, nor 
the next — nor could I get any intelligence of them, albeit 
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I beset all the mountain-peasants who came down from 
their neighborhood. 

The third day passed, and I began seriously to fear 
that my greediness in keeping them so late had been fatal 
to one or both of them. On the fourth day, as I sat de- 
spondingly in my damp studio (which had been inundated, 
and barely escaped being carried away by the deluge), a 
tall, masculine-looking, elderly peasant^woman presented 
herself before me. 

" Scusi^ signore, are you the painter gentleman who 
made the likeness of blind Prosperi and his little girl ? " 

" Yes, good-wife, and I hope you come to give me 
news of them. I am very anxious about them," 

'* SHa a sentire^ signore " (Listen* sir) ; " I am a neigh- 
bor of theirs, and knew Prosperi before his blindness came 
upon him ; there was not a taller, stronger, handsomer, or 
finer contadino among our hills. We were about the same 
age, and every one thought he and I — ^' 

" My good woman, I dare say all that is very interest- 
ing ; but first tell me, if you can, did they get home un- 
harmed that night of the storm ? " 

" SHa a- senHre, signore, and I will tell you all about 
it. I had been down to the Ponte here with a basket of 
eggs and some onions, and exchanged them at the Spazza- 
camino shop against a pair of zoccoli " (wooden shoes) *' for 
Agata, my last-bom, whom you should see, Signor Paint- 
er ; ^ una bellezza. She's a real beauty, and you would 
make such a — " 

" For goodness' sake, what is your name ? " 

** Brigitay al sua servisdo" 

" Well, Brigita, for the love of Heaven ! tell me, with- 
out further digression, if anything has happened to Pros- 
peri and his child ? " 
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"AbHa pazienzay dgnore, I am an ignorant peasant, and 
don't understand the ways of talking of voi altri" (you 
other people), *' ma sHa a sentire I It was late, almost 
sunset, when I passed down into that infernal gorge about 
two miles from the Palazzo Reale at the Bagni Caldi — 
you know the road, signore? Yes ! Well, there is a bro- 
ken bridge there, and above it a mill ; the mill is under a 
rocky cliff where (I presume you have heard about it) a 
young English maiden, some years since, on a donkey, as 
she was descending the path — ^* 

" Well, well, Brigita, leave the English girl for another 
occasion." 

" Sly signorty sHa a sentire / It was dusk when the 
fiendish storm broke upon me ; ahead of me, higher up the 
bed of a creek, I saw little Lucia and Prosperi standing 
on its bank and about passing it ^ with one hand she was 
holding his, and with the other was guiding his foot to the 
stepping-stones, which were already almost concealed by 
the increase of the water, for the rain poured like a river. 
I was watching theia nervously, for I know what those 
brooks are when the devil chooses to get them drunk with 
maledetta water ; I watched them, and I saw the dear little 
angel Lucia was getting bewildered in trying to make out 
the stones, which were concealed now under the water, 
and it was getting very dark ; thus she lost two or three 
minutes when the mad torrent arrived like the railroad 
machine on the iron way, and swept the poor little Lucia 
down the stream as if she had been a feather ! " 

** My God ! " I exclaimed, " and she was drowned ? " 

** SHa a sentire y signore ; guardatemi^ signore " (look at 
me) — " look at these arms and shoulders, and these legs I 
Old Brigita is none of your puny things raised down here 
in this valley. I am afraid of few things, I can tell you 
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(except spirits — I am a coward, I own, when they are 
about) — once, just before my little Tommasino died, who 
now, if he had lived — " 

" In the name of all the saints, woman, do you mean 
to drive me frantic ? Did you rescue the child ? " 

**PafdenzaI" and another eternal ** Stia a sentire ;** 
then, after adjusting the unwholesome yellow handker- 
chief about her head, and attending to nasal duties, she 
proceeded : " As soon as I saw the child carried away by 
the flood, I dropped the bundle from my head and rushed 
into the infernal torrent. For a moment I thought I must 
be too late ; great stones came battering against my legs 
and body ; the crazy water was up to my shoulders, and 
hissed, and foamed, and raved like a demon. For an in- 
stant I thought old Brigita must go ; I could not have 
taken another step ahead ; and, had not the blessed Ma- 
donna directed the child toward me, she would have passed 
by and been lost ; but the current swept her near enough 
to me, that I could catch at a bit of her skirt which floated 
within my grasp ; by this I dragged her to me, then raised 
her to my arms, and the additional weight seemed to hold 
me firmer to the ground. But to reach the shore was now 
the difficulty ; the water in the half-minute had gained 
such strength that I feared to raise my foot, but, Dio sia 
benedetto I " (God be thanked !) " I succeeded, and laid the 
unconscious child under a tree, and flew to see how it 
fared with the poor blind man. O signore, you should 
have seen him as I did, when the glare of the lightning 
showed him to me. There he stood, as firm as a rock, in 
the middle of the furious torrent, his hands clinched upon 
the top of his long, stout staff", the picture of a stone effigy, 
such as I have seen in the royal gardens at the Bagni ; the 
expression of his face I shall never forget. His sightless 
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eyes seemed straining to penetrate the darkness, searching 
for his child, and the look of mute despair on his face was 
indescribable. No one but a man of Prosperi's height and 
giant strength could have resisted those enraged waters ; 
they rushed by him, hissing and foaming, and beset him 
about, like demented devils. My Giacomo was once 
caught exactly at the same spot ; h« had been down to the 
mill to get a bag of com ground, and was overtaken by 
just such another maUdetto — " 

I saw she was off on another digression, and, with a 
cross look and a " Non importa" arrested her, " Tell me 
about poor Prosperi." 

" Slf signorey stia a seniire. The torrent was increasing 
every instant, and the water was now near his shoulders. 
I saw that he could hold on but a few seconds more ; I 
must make an effort to help him, should I be drowned 
twice over. I unloosened in a twinkling my heavy wet 
skirt and camicia, dropped them and kicked them from 
my heels (no matter, signore, he could not see me) ; I 
recommended myself to Saint Antonio, and encountered 
the frenzied creek, and. Heaven only knows how, I found 
myself by his side. I shrieked in his ear, * Lucia is safe/* 
then, embracing each other to steady ourselves, we reached 
the banks. There, signore, there was a picture for you to 
paint — old Brigita, half naked, hugging blind Prosperi in 
the torrent." 

"Brave woman!" I exclaimed — "and you saved them 
both—" 

She interrupted me with a " Che^ che^ signore / non era 
nulla " (Pshaw, signore I it was nothing). " I did not even 
catch cold." 

Little Lucia had been stunned by a severe contusion 
on her head, but soon rallied sufficiently to satisfy her 
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father that she was not fatally injured. Without any 
other shelter than the leafless trees they passed that piti- 
less night ; as the morning broke the storm subsided, the 
torrent returned to its normal state, and they reached their 
rude home by the upland cliffs. In a day or two after 
Brigita had brought me the message, my models were with 
me again, and Prosperi recounted to me his sensations as 
he stood in the creek, and supposed his child lost to him 
forever. I will try to give it as he expressed it in his own 
language : 

" Ci fii un momento^ caro Signor Pittore^ che mi mancb 
la piccola mano delta mia bimba ; allora to mi misi a gri- 
dare forte^ ^ Lucia / Lucia t* lei non mi rispose, Subito mi 
immaginai che Vacqua Vavesse portata via, O Dio / mi 
trovai tanto disperato che non pensai piU che di lasciarmi 
portar via ancKio daWcicqua^ e cosl finire la mia misera 
vita^ ma in quel momento mi pareva sentire passi di cris-- 
Hani che venissero al nostra soccorso** (There was a mo- 
ment, O Signor Painter, when I felt no longer the little 
hand of my child in mine, when I cried aloud, " Lucia ! 
Lucia I" and I got no reply — when quickly it struck my 
imagination that the water had carried her away. O God ! 
so desperate did I feel that I cared little if the waters also 
carried me down, and thus finished my miserable exist- 
ence ; I would no longer have made resistance, when it 
struck me that I heard human footsteps which might be 
coming to our assistance.) 

One wet November day I said good-by to my models. 
The sittings were over, the picture boxed and marked for 
Rome, and Prosperi, with the francs he had pocketed from 
the young sculptor and myself, started for Pisa, full of hope 
to regain his sight. I will finish my notice of the models 
by 'an extract from my journal, the following spring : 
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Lucca, yune^ 1874. 

We are again at our old quarters at the Bagni. This 
morning, taking an early walk through the town, I saw 
Lucia leading her father as when I saw them last. Alas ! 
the operation had been unsuccessful. The disappoint- 
ment to his too sanguine expectations had added another 
ten years to his appearance. The tears gushed from his 
sunken eyes as he told me there was no longer hope for 
him. Poor fellow ! 



XVI. 

MY MODEL ANGELO. 

Angelo and myself made each other's acquaintance 
under the following circumstances : I was sauntering idly 
down a lane which leads from the eastern side of the Bagni 
di Lucca to the river, when I came upon a lad of some 
eleven or twelve years of age, with a wheelbarrow con- 
taining the refuse of various kinds of vegetables, most 
conspicuous among which were the leaves and stalks of 
cabbages, turnips, and onions, commingling with other less 
attractive abominations, completing the unwholesome med- 
ley. But my chief attention was drawn toward the boy 
himself, and his costume, which consisted of portions of 
what was once a shirt ; scarcely any breeches, save what 
served to cover the middle of his body and hips ; a jacket, 
and a hat. His was the most peculiar jacket which I have 
ever met with in this land of picturesque rags. It had, 
doubtless, in its palmy days, belonged to a wearer who 
had already attained to lusty manhood ; it had possibly 
once possessed even cuffs and pockets, possibly once boasted 
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real horn buttons ! But now, what a jacket it was, to be 
sure ! All signs of any ambitious coat were gone, its former 
glories all departed. What remained of either cuflfs or 
pockets was draggling down in wretched humiliation. But 
the hat, the hat ! that was the crowning wonder of the 
urchin's covering. To what may 1 compare it? It also 
might, from its size, have belonged once to the owner of 
the jacket. It descended loosely over his dark curly locks 
and half of his face, like an awkward, high- topped pot-lid, 
with a hole at the top out of which was growing a crop 
of waving hair. It reminded me of the cap of Mercury (to 
compare the elegant and classical with the rustic) ; it like- 
wise made me think of certain extinguishers which I have 
seen pending above a chemist's kettle of mystic ingredients. 
In short, it reminded me of anything rather than that upper- 
most tile which we in civil speech call a hat. The boy's 
feet and hands were tanned and soiled into semi-black- 
ness, but the face, protected by that same wondrous hat of 
many murky shades, was pale and delicate ; the eyes large, 
dark, and soft enough for those of an angel ; a mouth and 
nose to match, both finely cut and charmingly refined. He 
took little notice of my presence, for he continued to amuse 
himself by imbedding head and hands in the midst of the 
rubbish of his one-wheeled cart, and casting himself over 
it backward and forward, evidently in imitation of some 
performers whom I had observed the day before in the 
principal piazza, doing a similar trick. The diversion ab- 
sorbed his whole soul and body, and I made up my mind 
that the urchin's genius, if he had any, decidedly lay in 
low and inferior tumbling. He pursued his performances 
with most extraordinary spirit ; his pretty girlish features 
providentially escaping contact with the vegetable nasti- 
ness, while every other part of him was contaminated 
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with the contents of his wheelbarrow. " Yes," I said to 
myself, " tumbling is decidedly your natural bent ; " and, 
as I admire genius under any guise, I was resolved to make 
the acquaintance of the genius before me. I approached 
nim, therefore, having in the mean time determined, if 
I could, to secure him as a model, and broke silence with, 
" Well, my lad, you seem fond of that sport ; can you 
run of errands and stand still, as well as turn somer- 
saults?" 

" S\^ signore ; I can run like a devil ! " 

** Can you, indeed ? What is your name ? " 

" AngelOy a suo servizio" 
Well, Angelo, can you sweep ? " 
Sly signore ; I sweep the streets often before festa 
days, and carry off the rubbish, and throw it in the river ; 
and I sweep up and collect the manure, which I sell to the 
people who have gardens about here." 

" And do you turn somersaults over that also ? " I in- 
terrupted. 

The boy's eyes softened almost to a tear ; he was hurt 
by the sarcasm ; he hung his head and replied : 

" Noy signorey sono un povero ragazioy ma non faccio poi 
qiusto" (I am a poor boy, but I would not demean myself 
to do Ma/.) 

He then, sadly affronted, caught up the handles of his i 

barrow to wheel his load down to the river's side. 

" Listen, Angelo," I exclaimed, in haste ; " I did not 
mean to hurt your feelings ; if you could learn to sweep 
out the coach-house where I make pictures, to wash my 
brushes, and, as you say you can run like a devil, go quick- 
ly on errands, I should like to employ you. I will give 
you five lire a month, and, if you are a good lad, perhaps 
a new jacket, hat, and pair of shoes for winter." 
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He dropped the handles of his cart in an instant, and 
gazed at me as if he could not believe his senses. 

" How much ? " he tremulously asked — " five lire — 
jacket — shoes — and possibly a new hat ! " 

His face grew radiant ; his beautiful eyes dilated ; he 
was in a moment brightness itself in the height of his 
" great expectations." 

" Sly signore ; I will come tiowy 

** No, Angelo ; finish the job you have on hand, and 
come to me to-morrow morning ; you know the big door 
opposite the wine-shop in the piazza, close upon the river ? " 

" Sly signore^ I know, where blind Prosperi and Lucia 
go to be pictured ? " 

" Yes, there." 

" I will come, non dubitatey signore ! " 

I saw him disappear with his precious cargo of pol- 
lution, and a minute later heard the splash, as he dumped 
it into the insulted Lima. Punctual to his word, I found 
him waiting the next morning at my studio-door ; he lifted 
the extraordinary pot-lid above his hair, with the air of a 
second-class count, while his left hand vainly sought to 
pose itself where a pocket once existed, but where in its 
present condition there was nothing more than a mass of 
rags and tags. As for his shirt, dear me, how* shall I 
describe it? — the remains of an article which, torn into 
strips, showed itself in its charcoaled dinginess falling over 
the soiled red-cotton belt tied around his waist, the duty 
of which was to hold together upon his body the remnants 
of both trousers and shirt. The thin, well-formed chest 
was browned with exposure, .and an underfed look was 
in the poor little fellow's whole appearance. 

Angelo had washed his legs and hands for so grand an 
event as his first presentation at my place, and was fairly 
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free from the white, green, and yellow decorations of his 
wheelbarrow exploits. As he stood before me in the pure 
morning light, I made up my mind that I had not only 
secured a servant, but also a desirable model (I knew this 
last office would be the greatest trial to the boy, who was 
never still a moment). I opened the large door of my 
rough sanctum, resolved to try him in the sweeping and 
cleaning vocation first. 

" Go to the pump and bring water, sprinkle the stones 
well and sweep out the dust," I commanded ; and in the 
mean time I went to the tobacco-shop for my day's supply 
of cigars. When I returned, he had sprinkled — ^with a ven- 
geance! The room was a complete pond, and my last 
sketch, in pastels, floating upon it. Angelo was at it with 
all his might, and, in urging the muddy fluid toward the 
entrance with his broom, he had contrived to splash over 
with the disgusting mixture from the floor a picture upon 
which I had painted late the day previous ; the face and 
neck of the pretty girl that I had taken so much pains with 
looked as if she had got the small-pox. 

" You little devil ! " I exclaimed, " who told you to 
inundate the place in this way ? I have a great mind to 
throw you out of the window into the Lima ! " It was clear 
to me that Angelo was used to empty threats, for he did 
not seem in the least alarmed at mine, but looked at me 
with an innocent surprise which said, '* What's amiss, 
padrone mio ? " 

" Look, you little wretch ! " I continued, ** see what you 
have done to that picture there ! you have ruined it — 
ruined a week's hard labor ! " He turned his eyes toward 
it, and the full enormity of his crime flashed upon him ; 
he stood mute and rigid, with both his arms hanging by 
his side (the broom had fallen in the slimy mess at his feet) ; 
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and a terrible despair possessed his soul. His first move- 
ment was a sidelong one toward the picture, the next 
was to draw the sleeve of that awful jacket of his across 
and downward over the visage of the girl, thinking to wipe 
off the stains ; instead of which, he raked the eyes over 
the rosy cheeks, the hair over the pearly forehead, the mouth 
and nose over the chin. The destruction was now com- 
plete, and I myself stood for -one moment aghast, con- 
templating the wreck of my work — then, seizing, the petri- 
fied urchin by the shoulders prior to the infliction of sundry 
by no means gentle blows about his ears, I exclaimed, fierce- 
ly, "You diabolicar child, I"— but! could not finish my 
sentence ; I caught one giimpse.of the boy's face, and it 
disarmed me. His eyes were riveted upon the canvas as 
if some horrible charm fixed them there ; he was not in 
the least afraid of the carrying out of my threat to pitch 
him from the window into the river; but to have per- 
petrated such a deed, evidently equivalent in his mind to a 
mild murder, sunk him into the deepest pit of despair. He 
looked as if he could never turn another somersault in this 
world. I pulled him to the door and said, " Go 1 " With 
his head down he moved slowly away, the misery depicted 
on his countenance I never saw equaled. All prospect of 
the five lire gone — the new clothes a fallacious dream — ^and 
the disgraceful failure to be recounted to his poor mother I 
Oh I xVwas hard. Before he had reached the end of the 
piazzetta, my heart relented, " and after all," I reflected, 
" that head of Lucia was not too well drawn, and I shall 
improve it in the next trial I make. — Angelo, come back ! " 
I cried. Angelo returned. " You have done a dreadful 
deed," I said, " but I am willing to give you another 
chance. I will paint your picture, and we will see how 
you go on ; we will commence at once as soon as we can 
12 
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make the studio dry enough. Go buy me two sous' worth 
of straw and spread it over the floor." 

The lad*s hopes were once more raised to the clouds, 
and he ran off " like a devil," to use his own expression, 
on his mission. In an hour the deck was prepared for 
action ; the palette loaded with pellets of fresh colors ; a 
quiverful of brushes at hand ; the canvas steady upon the 
easel ; and I fired away with a will upon my latest victim. 

The portrait which accompanies this sketch is after the 
picture begun under the above-related circumstances. 

Angelo grew apace into a useful studio-boy, and soon 
acquired the art and mystery of brush-washing, arriving at 
length at the rare accomplishment of setting the palette 
with the tints in their proper places, and taking them off 
again and putting them under water for the next day's 
use. Other endowments, too, began to manifest themselves 
in my model : he smoked as well as, or worse I might 
rather say than, his padrone j and could pitch stones far 
more ably than that exalted personage. Of this I had a 
specimen one morning; I must, however, first go a trifle 
into the situation before I attempt to describe the battle. 
My coach-house studio-door, large in size, and constructed 
from green, unseasoned timber, had, by exposure to rain, 
frost, and sun, become somewhat shaky. It exhibited divers 
tempting holes and crevices, through which the curious 
children, and frequently the children of a larger growth, 
would peep in, to see what the " Signor Pittore " was doing. 
When ordered to go away, they would not un frequently pelt 
the crazy door with stones, and exhibit other sig^s of dis- 
respect. As I arrived early one day, and came suddenly 
in sight of my premises, I saw it besieged by half a score 
of reprobates, and Angelo in the breach defending the en- 
trance of his master's citadel. He had partially opened one 
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of the huge doors, behind which he was taking refuge 
from six lively batteries drawn up in front of him. Ever 
and anon he would sally forth from his retreat, and deliver 
such well-aitned shots that some one or more of his adver- 
saries would be put kors de conibat ; and, just as I thought 
it time to make an end of the fight, I saw the last boy clap 
his hand on his leg, and heard him give a yell, which told 
me that victory had declared itself for the champion — An- 
gelo. Approaching the centre of the scene of action, I dis- 
covered in the doorway a basket of stones ; munition of 
war, which my hero had collected from the bed of the 
river, as he came along that morning, expecting, as he in- 
formed me, an attack. My model had received several (not 
mortal) wounds, one, however, on his cheek-bone, which 
interfered with my sittings for several days. The only other 
damage which I had to deplore from this bellicose engage- 
ment was the breaking of a phial of linseed-oil, which was 
on a table at the end of the studio most exposed to the 
raking fire of the enemy ; and an indentation on a canvas 
which stood against the wall. My rebuke was mild on this 
occasion, for those young rogues had given me a great deal 
of annoyance, and my only fear now was, that the mothers 
of the wounded warriors might come in their maternal rage 
and demand vengeance on my model. 

I found Angelo quite trustworthy save in matters of 
cigars. He was rather disposed to look upon a cigar once 
lighted and gone out, whatever its length, as his property ; 
as I am in the habit of relighting mine some half a dozen 
times before I am done with it, I found that this propensity 
of his helped, more than I quite appreciated, to deplete my 
day's allowance of the weed before evening. I could trust 
him, however, to take my letters to the post, buy the stamps, 
and put them on nicely, as I had taught him. He was 
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immensely conceited, and proud of this faith in his ability 
and honor ; there was something awfully sacred in a letter 
to him, and he handled it with reverence, as if it might 
contain a holy relic — or as if, going to or coming from a 
forestiere^ it must of course contain money. Once I sent 
him to the banker, whose office was but fifty yards away, 
telling him to run and deliver my letter at once to Signor 
Pagnini ; seeing there was no stamp upon it, or that it had 
perhaps fallen off, he rushed to the post-office, bought one, 
stuck it on, and took it to the gentleman in question, who 
gave me credit for the greenness of the thing. 

More than a month had passed since Angelo had been 
with me, fulfilling to my satisfaction the double function 
of servant and model. For sittings long or short I gave 
him one lira and a half ; adding his salary of five lire to 
this, he had carried the (to him) small fortune of fifteen 
lire home to his poor mother, who earned a subsistence 
for four younger children than Angelo by going some three 
or more miles' distance up into the mountain-forest to bring 
down fagots upon her head, which she disposed of for five 
sous the load ; each load, be it understood, as large a o^e 
as her strength permitted her to carry. It was a pleasure 
to watch the delight of the lad when I put the little dirty 
one-lira bills in an old envelope and handed them over to 
him, with the strictest counsel to take them at once safely 
home to his mother. (I wonder if he bought a postage- 
stamp on the way, and stuck it on for greater safety ?) I 
was progressing hopefully with the matchless jacket, the 
never-to-be-equaled hat, the incomparable shirt, and long, 
curling locks, when one morning he made his appearance 
in a new suit of garments, with his pretty curls cropped off 
into the bargain. All that was picturesque in my model 
was gone — even his beautifully refined features seemed to 
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suffer by the change. It was, however, perfectly clear that 
he thought himself very much improved by the metamor- 
phosis, and evidently counted upon my being equally grati- 
fied therewith, as he took up his position with the utmost 
self-complacency, for me fo proceed with his portrait. 

" What have you done, in Heaven's name, with your old 
hat, your jacket, your old shirt, and, dear, oh, dear ! what 
possessed you to go and have your hair cut ? " I felt like 
wringing the little beggar's neck, staring at me there in 
a state of mingled doubt and surprise at my anger. 

" Mother pitched the rags away among the immondezza^ 
they were so rotten she couldn't get enough out of them to 
patch Peppino's trousers." 

" Well, well, Angelo, you did not know how necessary 
they were to me, or you would have preserved them, I be- 
lieve. Run away as fast as you can and recover them, or 
I can never finish your picture, and you will never earn 
any more soldi from me." 

The boy was much interested in his likeness, and a 
. cloud gathered on his face at the thought of its possible 
destruction. It was a singularly sensitive face, too, was the 
youngster's, and reflected spontaneously every impulse of 
his heart. He was off like a shot, while I watched from 
my window that overlooked the noisy Lima, and held in 
view the road which runs along above the banks of the 
river opposite. Having crossed the bridge through the 
town, I saw him come in sight on his way to his home high 
up on the hillside, and had again an opportunity of testing 
his boast of " I can run like a devil ! " I saw him flee 
upward through the vineyards and lost sight of him. I 
waited in great anxiety to know the fate of those precious 
rags. In an incredibly short time Angelo reentered the 
coach-house with the three delectable things. Things^ in- 
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deed ! they might have been taken for anything disgusting, 
from a dead skunk to a heap of old mops. Where they 
had been in the interim, Heaven only knows, but some- 
where where they had received their finishing touch of 
filthiness. 

*^ Perl* amor di Viol" said I, "take them away, quick ! 
I shall be ill ; take them down to the river and rinse them, 
and gingerly as you can — do you hear? — or the current 
will carry them away in bits." 

I watched the operation from my window ; the boy 
tucked up his new striped pants as high as he could get 
them, and waded in to where he could stand upon a large, 
fiat stone, and he soused the reeking rubbish, clasped close 
in his loving embrace, until he saw float off from the three 
articles a sufficiency of the superfluous mud and dirt, to- 
gether with, alas ! most valuable fragments for my greedy 
pencil ; then he brought back the cherished remains, the 
dripping shreds and tatters, to the piazzetta, and spread 
them out in the sun to dry. But, oh ! it was a painful 
sight the next day to witness his deep mortification as I 
told him to resume his previous costume, and his wounded 
pride, as he was obliged to put on again the sad proofs 
of his former wretchedness. My heart felt sorry for you, 
Angelo, but art is a tyrant, as we see in many pages of its 
history {vide Michael Angelo with his model on the cross), 
and you were but another victim to its arbitrary demands. 

A few days more, and I had finished my studies of the 
memorable jacket, hat, and shirt, and my model, with joy 
and thankfulness, consigned these hated mementos to the 
rapid waters of the Lima, which swept them seaward never 
to shame him again ; and Angelo's hair grew quickly, and 
soon boasted as pretty ringlets as before it was shorn. I gave 
them the last touch in my picture, and it was as perfect as 
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I could make it. The boy brought his mother and little 
brothers and sisters to see hb image^ as he called it. The 
mother said it was " tale quale" exactly he, but what a pity 
it was that I had not painted him in his clean, new clothes ! 
Simple, fond mother, you did not see, as I did, that those 
coarse, grotesque habiliments, worn to shreds, and tinted 
with rich dirt, had pictorial charms, and served as the foil 
that made the face of your Angelo more angelic still, aiding 
its refinement, and heightening its delicate beauty. 

" £ bello il mio Angelina^ non h verOy Signor Pittore ? " 
(My little angel is a beauty, is he not, Mr. Painter?) This 
she said as she drew him to her with a loving caress, and at 
the same time said to me, " I hope if he is naughty you 
will lick him soundly." Ah ! deluding mother, you know 
you did not mean it, and would have raved in anguish had 
you seen one mark of castigation inflicted on his fair skin, 
not produced there by the maternal hand. The boy was 
truly " dello" and was, considering his youth and condition 
in life, remarkable for quick perception and the manifest 
desire to imitate what he saw others do. The rude walls 
of the coach-house said to me plainly enough that my char- 
coal had already been in his fingers, making furtive at- 
tempts to delineate humanity, the which he had afterward 
smudged out. I began to be alarmed lest the accident of 
his falling in my way might develop in him the charming 
insanity of becoming an artist. Frequently, when the val- 
ley fell in shadow of afternoons, I went forth to make stud- 
ies in the dry bed of the Lima, on which occasions Angelo 
accompanied me to carry the sketching-seat, paint-box, and 
other traps. When he had fairly seen me settled at my 
work, he would sit down not far from me in the sand ; and, 
selecting a flat, smooth stone, lean over it with his back 
toward me. I would notice him thus intently absorbed ; I 
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supposed him to be polishing the stone. One day I was 
curious enough to glance over his shoulder, and I found 
that he was trying to produce the effect of the same gray 
and purple peaks with which I was myself busy. For this 
purpose he had collected various colored chalk-stones from 
among those lying round him, and had produced a sur- 
prisingly close imitation of the general color and form of 
the distant mountains, which an ordinary youngster who 
had never tried before could not have done. 

" Per Bacco / " I ejaculated, as I returned to my seat ; 
" I wonder if the boy has really caught the painting-fever 
by coming in contact with brushes, colors, and soap ! Better 
had I left him with the contents of his wheelbarrow. The 

^ady once contracted, I know, from the experience of 
others as well as my own, how soon it becomes a chronic 
and incurable complaint." 

As I reflected upon the circumstance, I asked myself 
if it would not be a mercy to punch the urchin's head, 
throw his pebbles in the river, and strive to cure him at the 
start, if practicable, of so dangerous a disease. Yet this 
seemed cruel. I am* an artist, after a fashion, myself ; and 
I can still remember how much I suffered from the least 
opposition to my .fixed determination to pursue the fascinat- 
ing vocation. Nor do I mean to say that I think the 
choice of art, as a profession, is always a mistake, especial- 
ly where Nature has declared a spontaneous and intuitive 
gift for it. Without this, it is indeed a sad, sad mistake 
— the chances of success are so infinitely small in compari- 
son with the delusory hopes it creates ; it is so easy to do 
something that promises, and so difficult to achieve any- 
thing that will do honor to so noble a pursuit. Siren-like, 
it beckons the votary to its alluring embrace, and as treach- 
erously does it generally engulf its confiding victims. Alas ! 
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all are not Giottos who draw sheep on stones ; nor Cima- 
bues those who fancy they see a great painter in every lad 
who chalks the semblance of a goat or man on pavements 
and walls, or inks caricatures in idleness over his school- 
books ; and still it is undeniable that there have been 
those, showing no higher signs of genius than did Angelo in 
his crude first attempts, who have been rescued from oc- 
cupations nearly as low as his, and have risen to an envia- 
ble fame — then why not he ? Why may not that poor child, 
who begins his life at the lowest round of the ladder, yet 
climb to the top of it, and sit in the clouds where it ends, 
beside the undying great ? 

Several gnats at this stage of my silent meditations im- 
bedded themselves suicidally in the glory of my sunset sky 
and interrupted my reflections ; picking them off with the 
point of my pencil, my thoughts went back on their former 
track. 

Yes! that same boy that I had found tumbling there 
with his head and hands in a heap of loathsome refuse ; his 
ambition limited to the emulation of the meanest of strolling 
acrobats — merciful powers ! is it within the range of human 
destiny— may it yet be — that he will clamber so high as to 
sit beside Raphael, give the hand of fellowship to Titian, 
and vault in sublime somersaults possibly over the back of 
the terrible Michael Angelo himself, a portion of whose 
name he bears ? 

Two imprudent flies now got themselves fast in the thick 
impasting of my pet cloud, and the current of my ideas met 
another check. I set them free, their foolish wings tinged 
with a golden yellow. Then, after a few sharp accents here 
and there among the trees and on the water of my fore- 
ground, I gradually fell once more into the same train of 
thought, and resumed my speculations. 
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Even, contended these speculations, should the lad have 
but one chance in 50,000 (a liberal calculation) of attaining 
to such glory, and 49,999 on the side of beggary and starva- 
tion, ought any one to put a straw in the way of that chance, 
ought I in particular to box his ears, and say, " You little 
rascal, if ever I catch you s^in at that sort of thing, I'll — 
I'll — ! No, no — ^poor Angelo ! mine is too soft a heart to 
do this." Nevertheless, I sighed, and thought it would have 
been better to have left him a careless, happy scavenger — 
free from the cares of fame. 
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My anxiety may have been groundless after all, for I 
was shortly after made aware that he had a mouth and teeth, 
if not an eary for music ; his gift for whistling surpassed 
everything I ever heard for shrillness and acuteness. Talk 
of your basso profonda — ^his was an alto profoundly out of 
reach of any comparison, undulating between the hiss of 
the serpent and the cry of the bittern ; embodying withal 
some pleasing popular air in vogue, of which Garibaldi's 
hymn seemed his favorite. This looked as if not only Cor- 
reggio and Andrea del Sarto might be in peril of a rival, but 
also Rubini and Mario. This talent, however, I was forced 
to strangle in its birth or go " clean daft." 

I further discovered that my infant " Admirable Crich- 
ton" had a leaning toward mechanics, which showed itself 
in the following way : The doors of my coach-house studio, 
it will be remembered, were in such a condition as to per- 
mit the active daily espionage of the idlers great and small 
of the immediate vicinity. One battle royal I have already 
attempted to do justice to — I would now fain mention this 
other feat of Angelo's. He had brought me some cane-rods 
from the vineyard and brakes to serve me as maul-sticks, 
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which being hollow were very light and nice. I saw him 
cutting one of these canes, in his moments of leisure, into 
pieces some six inches in length ; and then constructing 
some internal machinery, which appeared to fit the tube 
with great exactness. Having succeeded to his satisfaction 
in this, I saw him go to the large bowl in which he washed 
the brushes, and perform some function, which involved a 
curious noise, with half a dozen of these bits of cane, and 
then squat down on the floor near the door, arranging 
his reeds in file. I took no further notice of the boy's 
pastime occupation, becoming more and more absorbed in 
my own, when I was startled by the dreadful imprecation 
of ** Accidente ! brutta bestia ! " etc., and a swish, s-w-i-s-h 
of muttered oaths and semi-strangulation. Turning round 
at these strange sounds, I saw my model upon his feet with 
his. face close against the door, peering out with one of 
his pieces of manufacture in his hand behind his back, and 
water dripping from it. 

" What are you about there, Angelo ? " I cried. 

" Nullay signore I I have only given a sprinkling of 
soapy water to old Maria's dirty face that shows itself here 
every day, the old spy ! and to some of the other canaglia^ 
as mean and dirty as she is." 

He had emptied his entire battery of syringes upon 
them, and there was a precious row outside. I was obliged 
to go out and address the infuriated victims, who were rub- 
bing their eyes and noses in disgust and frenzy, and ap- 
pease them by promising that I would whip the lad if he 
ever did the same thing again — unless they were caught 
peeping in through the cracks of the door. The mischief 
of which the boy was guilty was so like what I would have 
done myself at his age, that I let him off with a very mild 
rebuke. I examined the way in which the offensive syringes 
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were made, and was struck with the skill and cleverness 
they exhibited. Who knows, thought I, if he may not some 
day turn out another Watts? I was also in a measure 
relieved of the responsibility I had felt lest painting should 
have taken sole possession of his mind. 

Angelo was not the only subject I had in hand. I have 
already spoken of a little girl whose pretty face had been 
all but obliterated by him in that first essay at studio-clean- 
ing ; this was Lucia, daughter of the blind man whose story 
I have already told. Lucia was about Angelo's age, not so 
handsome as he, but quite as impressionable and bright. 
She patronized him, I soon observed, in her own shy, pro- 
voking way, telling him he was a vassallo who smoked the 
bits of cigars discarded by his master ; but she rather liked 
the soft-eyed, delicate-featured, gentle Angelo, all the same, 
and gave him sly, energetic slaps as he washed the brushes, 
by way of letting him know this ; and she made faces at 
him, and kicked his shins, and called him brutto^ all une- 
quivocal signs of interest. When she was sitting to me, I 
would find her eyes roll much too near the comer of their 
sockets (instead of looking to the ceiling as I desired), which 
wicked glances would be accompanied by lightning-like 
twitches of the nose, the which, quick as she was, I was 
by no means slow to see. (I have seen these coquettish 
sneers in older flirts than Lucia.) Glancing over my shoul- 
der, I would catch Angelo with the soap and brushes in his 
hand, showing his white teeth from his dark corner in 
flagrant telegraphic correspondence with my sitter. 

" Mind your work, sir ! " I would growl, " or " — and so 
for a moment I could proceed, with the appealing eyes of 
my model in their proper action as asking charity. But no 
coaxing or threats could keep them long fixed upward. The 
instant my glasses were facing my canvas, her rapid glance 
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went wandering to the end of the studio. I scolded and 
she would say, pouting, " That brutto Angelo ! always 
staring at me, and I can't help it ! " Oh, artful little 
minx ! when she was doing her best to attract him. I 
must say this in justice to Angelo*s manly qualities and 
gentlemanly feelings : he did not recriminate, allowing all 
the blame to settle on himself, even, when I was obliged 
to turn him out of the studio until I had finished my sitting. 
I found this puppy love-making a great drawback to my 
work, amusing though it was. But I thought the joke was 
good enough to share it with Prosperi. One morning when 
all were present I communicated to him, in their hearing, 
how anxious I had become about these "goings-on" be- 
tween his daughter and Angelo, and how I thought it my 
duty to inform him of them. 

The grim, droll smile on the face of the blind man was 
intensely comical. 

"What ! Signor Pittore^ Angelo makes love to my Lu- 
cia?" 

" paphf non i verp I E una bugia! I hate him ; he 
is ugly, and he smokes old ends of cigars which the signore 
throws on the ground, and I'll — I'll — I'll pinch him, I 
will ! " 

She rushed at him and gave him sundry digs, with glee- 
ful, affected anger, ogling him all the while, the little incip- 
ient coquette, with those speaking eyes of hers ! 

" Come here, Angelo," said Prosperi ; the boy ap- 
proached, and the sightless man passed his hand over his 
face as if taking inventory of every feature. " So, Angelo, 
you like Lucia ? E bella la mia Lucia /* " - 

" 5i, daverOy* replied the lad. 

** Bugiardo I bugiardo !^^ put in the girl, as she made 
a grimace at him, and crooked her finger, as if in act to 
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scratch him. Yet the artful little flirt liked him as girls 
love in their childhood. 

" Well, Angelo," continued Prosperi, keeping up the 
comedy, " if you are a good boy, and wash the signore's 
brushes nicely, do not spoil any of his pictures or drown 
him out again, squirt no more nasty water through the 
Holes of the door into people's faces — why, we'll see — 
we'll—" 

Here Lucia springs upon her father's knees, and pre- 
tends to beat him, crying, " No, I won't — I won't — } brutto 
— lo ammazzerh — I'll kill him, I will ! " 

The blind man and myself had plenty of amusement 
out of this farce, and with what followed later on. It was 
still hot summer when I presented Angelo with the pair 
of winter-shoes that I had promised him ; he wore them 
on the first festa day after, and I saw no more of them. 
Lucia was now daily the chief victim of my pencil. One 
morning I noticed upon one of the child's fingers a conspic- 
uous gilt ring which she took some pains to have me see. 

" What, a ring, Lucia mia / where did you get it, cari- 
na f " She turned and twisted her hands nervously in her 
apron, bent her head, and then, looking shyly and delight- 
edly at her keepsake, answered me : 

" A — A — Angelo gave it to me ! " 

The next day the whole party — that is to say, Prosperi, 
Lucia, and the future Watts, Titian, Rubini, or Mozart — 
were lunching off of a large loaf of bread, some fifty luscious 
figs, a goodly slice of cheese, and a little flask of sour wine 
— this sumptuous feast, of course, a present from il Signer 
Pittore. They had seated themselves on the stone floor, 
closely packed, while I ate my noontide portion, standing 
by. I was impressed, as I watched the hungry group below 
me, with the really good breeding and nicety they observed 
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toward each other, as well as by the absence of all greedi- 
ness. Lucia would select the tenderest and ripest of the 
pulpy fruit, turn down the gjreen skins with her graceful, 
dainty fingers, and then convey them to the hand of her 
blind father. Angelo cut the bread with his clasp-knife 
into comely pieces, giving them not with his questionably 
clean hands, but presenting them on the point of the blade, 
with the air of a young prince, a gentle grazie from Lucia 
acknowledging the courtesy. They pressed each other to 
accept the larger slice, the riper, jucier fig, the heartier 
drink of the wine, and performed many trifling acts, small 
in them^lves, but telling of innate gentleness and refine- 
ment. I added another glass of better vintage for Pros- 
peri, and then it was indeed a lord-mayor's repast to the 
party; nor do I think lord-mayors in general feel any 
greater gratification from the splendid dinner they tender to 
their guests than I did from the fifteen-sous collation which 
I gave to mine. After the meal was finished, Angelo took 
the short pipe from the blind man's pocket, loaded it dex- 
terously from my pouch of choice weed, put it between 
his teeth, applied a match to it (waiting carefully until the 
sulphur was burned off), lighted the yellow, aromatic tobac- 
co, and so poor Prosperi was fairly launched ijito a brief 
hour of forgetfulness of his malady. This I thought a good 
moment to introduce the subject of the ring, having warned 
Prosperi beforehand of my intention. I began with : 
So, my friend, Lucia is already ^protnessa sposa !** 
Dio btionoy cosa dice ?" he exclaimed, with a well-coun- 
terfeited start. " What do you say, signore ? Lucia — ^my 
Lucia affianced ? " 

" Yes," I pursued, " she wears the pledge on her finger 
now." The two culprits were quaking with fear. 

" Come here," cried the father, in an admirably well- 
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feigned voice of the padre iiranno^ the offended sire — " come 
here, thou imprudent and deceitful child. Where is this 
ring of which the kind pittore speaks ? Oh, here it is — I 
feel it now ! Wretched — unhappy — ^^vicked — " 

The child absolutely gave a yell of anguish as she tore 
the gilded serpent from her finger and threw it on the floor 
and stamped upon it. All I could make out of her broken, 
convulsive attempts at exculpation was, " I will — I must 
— ^home — mamma — brutto — bugiardo" etc. 

She then betook herself to a dark comer of the studio, 
sunk down into the obscure angle, threw her apron over 
her head, and cried as if her heart would break. And now 
it was Angelo's turn. 

" Stand up here, sir, before me," I sternly commanded ; 
" I have not yet paid you your last month's salary, nor for 
the extra sittings ; how came you by the money to make 
that costly present ? I begin to suspect — " I saw the arrow 
had struck home. 

" Oh, no, signore ! Believe me — sono povera — ma sono 
un galantiiomo" 

** An honest man, indeed ! Mind, I must have the truth 
— ^nothing else will serve me under the very suspicious — 
hem ! — ^under the circumstances. Where did you get the 
money to buy that ring ? " 

" SHa a sentire^ signore I I — I did not need the shoes 
you gave me until autumn, and I pledged them with Fran- 
cesco, the cameriere of the caffe in the piazza, gainst three 
lire — ^and — " 

" And you spent it all for the ring ? " 

•" Sl^ signore^ 

I rolled up my eyes in tolerably well-acted horror, and 
the court adjourned with a recommendation to my terrified 
servitor " to look sharp, or — or," etc. 
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During this brief but thrilling dramatic performance, 
Prosperi's features were truly a curious study ; his efforts to 
control the risible muscles of a countenance habitually sad- 
dened by his great misfortune were droll in the extreme, 
inclining me to mirth, and melancholy, and to a profounder 
pity than ever for his dreadful affliction. Two sous to buy 
sugar>plums consoled Lucia effectively for the sorrow caused 
by her first escapade, and an entire one-sou cigar brought 
back his usual light-heartedness to the spoony Angelo. 
Peace being thus restored, we proceeded with our picture- 
making. 

I must add one more testimony to prove my model's 
artistic ability, before closing my notice of him, one which 
will satisfy the reader that acting was also among his ex- 
traordinary g^fts. In this rustic village through which the 
noisy Lima rushes so precipitously — ^in this " vale of virtue 
and peace," as a sentimental English lady styled it once in 
talking to me, there was but one police-officer, whose sole 
vocation seemed to be to walk about and exhibit his but- 
tons, or sit in the caffe and play cards with any idle lounger 
he could pick up. Rows and petty thefts being rare, he 
never gave himself the trouble to look after them, so that in 
the scene I am going to relate he was naturally "not 
around." Among the residents of the place during the hot 
season were several English families, living in nice villas 
with trees and gardens around them ; from one of these 
every morning, as I passed to go to my studio, I would 
observe rush forth two long-l^ged Britons of twelve and 
sixteen years of age, both, it was clear to me, possessed 
of sufficient deviltry to be ready for any mischief they could 
find to engage in. The height of their enjoyment seemed 
to be the embroiling themselves in skirmishes with the vil- 
lage boys, mostly in the stone-flinging style of fighting. 
18 
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One particular boy of the town, a finished reprobate of 
some ten summers, called Peppinaccio, had in one of those 
encounters hit the -elder Briton on his British shin, and his 
British soul thirsted for revenge. My sweet, pacific-look- 
ing Angelo came one day in contact with these two sons 
of Albion, and they sought at once to make him the instru- 
ment of the chastisement they desired to have inflicted 
upon that deplorable infant vagabond, Peppinaccio. Now, 
Angelo and young Peppino were chums, and an hour before 
had been walking arm-around-neck, in brotherly com- 
panionship, smoking ends of cigars discarded from more 
fastidious mouths ; therefore he was not exactly the kind 
of champion that young England should have selected ; 
but they reasoned thus-wise : " Two lire, two lire will buy 
any of these chaps ; I say, we'll offer him, each of us, a lira. 
Let's try him. — Here, I say, you, what's your name ? 

" Angelo, al suo servizio. 

" I say, Angelo, you see that little blackguard, Pep- 
pinaccio, there below us, on the bridge ? " 

" 5i, signvre" 

" Well, if you will go and punch his head, kick and beat 
him till he roars, we'll give you two lire." 

Angelo held down his head, pawed the dust with his 
bare feet in token of unwillingness, the elder Briton con- 
tinuing his discourse to the younger in the mean time : 

" I say, Tom, it will be awful jolly if we can hire him 
to do it — ^beastly good fun, by George ! I think the beggar 
can't resist the tin. — Come, Angelo, here, see these two 
one-franc pieces ; go and drub that confounded little villain, 
and when you have done it these are yours." 

Angelo took a glance at the tempting coins, and was off 
a minute after to do the job, having had time to mature 
his designs. While the young mercenary was rushing 
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along the " war-track," young Albion stood in breathless 
anticipation of the purchased, vengeance. Angelo soon 
came up to his victim, and dealt him, apparently, some tre- 
mendous blows about his head, and sundry kicks in various 
parts of his person, the which were shortly followed by the 
most fearful bellowings that ever echoed from hill to hill in 
the " vale of virtue and peace." 

" I say, Frank," says Master Tom, " ain't he just giving 
it to him, though ? " 

" Rather^ I should fancy, by George ! he's pegging away 
like a regular bruiser, is the beggar ; it's awful fun — ^how 
the beggar yells ! By George! he's oflf, though, but see, 
t'other fellow's after him and he'll catch it again ! " 

And now for the acting referred to, which I had a de- 
scription of later from my model. 

"They offered me two lire if I would beat Peppino. 
I didn't want to fight him, as we are friends, but I said to 
myself, * Two lire are two lire,* and I decided to pretend to 
beat him. When I got up to him, I struck by-blows at 
him, and whispered, * Don't mind — it's only in fun — I am 
to have two francs, and I'll share them with you. Cry 
out louder ! — louder ! ! — louder ! ! ! ' Between every word I 
gave him a sham kick or blow, and I did not hurt Pep- 
pinaccio one bit. They gave me the two lire, and Peppino 
and I have had two bottles of beer, six sous' worth of cakes, 
and three whole cigars 4" 

Angelo made a great display of his teeth in telling his 
farcical exploit, and I very much fear that his master en- 
couraged his conceit and decided tendency toward mischiev- 
ous pranks by some extraordinarily loud smiles, if he, did 
not laugh boisterously outright. I thought it a delightful 
sell on the English boys, a capital adventure ; I made up 
my miud on the spot that my eccentric model was in no 
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more danger from one especial fine art than another, and 
that he might embrace one or all of them — ^tum out a clever 
artist, a mechanic, or a vagabond. I resolved to entertain 
the best hopes for him, however, persuaded that the bright, 
beautiful boy had materials in him out of which distin- 
guished men are often made. 

The cool autumn days came at length ;. Angelo redeemed 
his shoes in time to protect his feet against the first wintry 
rain. Lucia and Prosperi had given me their last sittings, 
and ceased to descend into the glen, for there were no 
strangers left to beg from. The rickety doors of the coach- 
house were closed. The carriage that was to take us to 
Lucca on our way to Rome waited in the street ; tears glit- 
tered upon the long lashes of poor Angelo's eyelids as he 
staid to bid good-by and buono viaggio. A huge basket, 
filled with cast-away material from the studio, weighed 
heavily on his arm. The wash-basin, the pitchers, glasses, 
phials, bottles, a broken pastel-board, some stumps of dis- 
carded brushes, and sundry left-off garments, fell to his 
share ; especially my once black-velvet paletot^ which now, 
covered with blotches of many colors, was on his thin, 
straight back, its tail resting on the ground ; and he had, 
moreover, received many a present from my wife to keep 
him warm when the hills around would be covered with 
snow. As we drove away, he turned his face toward his 
mother's cabin above the cliffs, and, as we lost sight of him, 
I breathed a sincere prayer that Heaven would be kind to 
little Angelo. 
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XVII. 
FORTUNATE MODELS. 

There is a poverty-smitten town, about half-way be- 
tween Tivoli and Subiaco, on the north bank of the Agnio, 
some twelve miles south of the farm of Horace, called La 
Scarpa. Its crazy-looking tenements find an unwholesome 
footing upon the first rise of one of the lowest ranges of 
the Sabine hills. La Scarpa is noted as sending down to 
Rome more beggars than any other of the upland villages, 
and rivals Saracinesca itself for its supply of costume mod- 
els and models also who pose without costume of any sort. 
Among its most distinguished models was Francesco, a tall 
picturesque-looking fellow of five-and-thirty. He was thin 
and supple, with g3^sy-like features, and a wonderful head 
of black, curly hair ; his covering, that of the poorest class 
of mountain shepherds. Francesco was a bit of a religious 
enthusiast, his imagination having been very likely excited 
by the legendary stories which make such a disproportion- 
ate part of the pious education received in such places as 
La Scarpa. His whole appearance and manner had a tinge 
of melancholy fanaticism. These peculiar characteristics 
made him a valuable model for all the St. Johns of the 
Wilderness, St. Anthonys, and other meagre saints and 
Biblical subjects. Between the few posings he could find 
for these and soliciting charity he pursued his career in 
Rome. 

Every winter at the time when the pifferari came down 
with their bagpipes to play before the altars of the Virgin, 
came Francesco, with his two children, who were also des- 
tined to become acolytCH of art. Mariuccia, the youngest, 
was a very pretty little child, who inherited her father's 
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raven ringlets and fine eyes, with the difference that her 
curls were more soft and silky, and her eyes sparkled with 
a bewitching brilliancy, intense animation, and intelligence, 
which his languid, sad orbs never knew. Quick perception 
is common to the Italian mountaineers ; but I never saw 
it so strongly expressed as in this girl. Mariuccia com- 
menced her vocation when five years old, and grew rapidly 
into favor. At fourteen she was one of the most attractive 
of the Roman female models ; her form, though small, was 
charmingly proportioned. She was the best type for a 
pretty Bacchante ths^t could be found, as well as for all 
subjects of that kind ; consequently she was more employed 
in the studios of the sculptors than of the painters — or, in 
other words, Mariubcia was more popular without drapery 
than with it. Her limbs, I have already said, were of rare 
perfection, much more perfect, in my opinion, than those 
of Napoleon's sister, judging from the statue in the Villa 
Borghese, who posed to Canova. 

Francesco never allowed his daughter to go to the stu- 
dios without her mother, who knit her coarse stockings 
while Mariuccia posed. The sitting over, when the weathei 
was fine, they went to sun themselves, and eat their bread 
and salame upon the steps of the Piazza di Spagna. By- 
the-by, what a striking feature it used to be, these groups 
spotting the grand stairs, perspectively to its summit, with 
masses of every bright color known ! At a certain distance 
they might almost have been mistaken for patches of brill- 
iant flowers. Had they been flowers, the prettiest, fresh- 
est, and purest among them would have been Francesco's 
daughter. 

It was here, sitting upon those steps, that the charming 
Mariuccia was seen by a young French artist who had just 
come to Rome ; and here I will relate the little romance 
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of the belle of La Scarpa, The French artist was very 
much struck by her, and secured at once all her disengc^ed 
sittings for months, and made many studies from her in 
every possible pose. The more he painted and drew from 
her, the more he became the slave of her unsophisticated 
charms. The young painter was of a distinguished family, 
and of independent means. His associates saw and won- 
dered at the untiring fascination which the rustic siren ex- 
erted over him. Admitting her extraordinary loveliness of 
form, they could only see in her the material enchantment 
of a pretty, ignorant peasant-girl, with whom an artist might 
toy and amuse himself, but never wed. Thfeir surprise grew 
into astonishment when they learned that Gustave seriously 
contemplated to woo honestly and marry the low-born 
model. Mariuccia ceased to be a model save for the 
French artist. Among the class to which she belonged 
there was talk of masters who had been paid by the French 
painter to teach Mariuccia all sorts of things, and some 
were malicious enough to say coarse words about the inter- 
est which Signor Gustave took in the girl. 

Mariuccia was no longer seen in the streets ; her radiant 
smile and black, bright eyes were missed by scores of care- 
less adorers, and they felt aggrieved and sore against the 
selfish artist who kept her hidden out of sight, and some 
of them for revenge insinuated motives as wicked as they 
were untrue. A year or two passed by, scandal had worn 
itself into indifference, and, one day meeting Francesco, he 
accosted me as follows : 

" Signore, I know that you have always believed my 
daughter to be an honest girl, and you will be glad to hear 
that this day fortnight she is to be married to the French 
artist Gustave. There are nearly three years that they are 
promessi sposi ; during that time he has been paying teach- 
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crs to educate her, and is now satisfied that she is well 
enough taught to be his wife. Proud as I should be with 
the event, yet, O signore, it breaks my heart to part with 
her, for she is, though I say it, una troppo cam figlia. He 
takes her to Paris, and I may never see her again." And 
poor Francesco's ever-melanchofy eyes grew sadder still. 
"When," he continued, "the distinguished French artist 
proposed for her, both myself and her mother objected ; 
we felt tha.t the difference of staticHi was too great, and, 
should our child marry, Signor Gustave might subject her 
to himiiliations ; far away from those who, poor and mis- 
erable as they are, are dear to the child, and would have 
wept with her and consoled her. She refused to marry 
old Andrea's son, who owns three of the best vineyards 
about La Scarpa, and has a flock of two hundred sheep ; 
and she refused also to many Benedetto, un bravo giovane^ 
whose father is the only tobaccaro of our place. You see, 
she had already given her heart to the French painter. 
We were very frank with Signor Gustave, and told him 
honestly that we feared it would be impossible for Mariuc- 
cia to grow into the ways of fine people, and reasoned with 
the young man (as well as we simple contadini may), and 
tried to convince him of the mistake of tying himself for 
life to the daughter of an ignorant peasant, little removed 
from a beggar " (" Not an ignoble one, at least," I replied, 
in parenthesis) ; " but we could not dissuade him from his 
resolution. • Mariucda is attached to me,* the artist re- 
plied, * and I will wait until she has been sufficiently edu- 
cated for all that I desire.' Finally we consented. Dio 
mio / to believe that the daughter of poor beggarly Fran- 
cesco should marry a veritable rich signore ! It appears a 
dream, Signor Pittore ; but Mariuccia is an angel of a child, 
and Signor Gustave told me to-day that she was well 
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enough accomplished to be presented at court to-morrow 
if it was desirable. Only to think that she is going away 
from us to become a great lady ! " 

In two weeks after this conversation an event occurred, 
new to the annals of the miserable village of La Scarpa : 
the arrival of a splendid carriage in its narrow, pig-infested 
streets. It was known that the wedding-party would arrive 
that day among them, and all the population were there to 
shout a welcome to the rich signore and his rustic bride. 
Mariuccia was dressed in the finest costume known to her 
native place, without even the bonnet (first object always 
assumed by most females who drop the mountain dress). 
Upon her head, instead, was the most costly, lace-worked 
toccana ever seen. Her bodice was of the rarest red satin ; 
her apron interwoven with thread of gold in bouquets of 
flowers, and gayly-plumaged birds wrought skillfully upon 
the pale-greenish ground. Her skirt was of rose-colored 
silk, and the cloth attached to her waist of the finest ma- 
terial and of the deepest crimson ; her deerskin ciocd were 
laced with golden straps ; the entire dress most costly, but 
strictly adhering in its disposition to the cioceria costume. 
The poor people of this poorest of towns, feeling proud of 
the conquest of their village belle, scattered flowers before 
the carriage-wheels, and filled the air with " Ewiva Ma- 
riuccia I ewiva il Signar Francese I ewiva la sposina / " 
Francesco and his family were for that day the princes 
of La Scarpa. The best of the wretched dwellings was 
prepared for the nuptial party ; the generous Frenchman 
distributed lai^ess to the indigent inhabitants of the 
place. 

The next day he returned to Rome and departed for 
Paris, where he now resides. Mariuccia is the mother of 
several lovely children, and is known as an accomplished 
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and charming woman. I often ask Francesco, who is still 
a good model for Biblical subjects (though getting a little 
too stout for St. John the Baptbt), how it fares with his 
daughter, and his face forgets its gloomy pathos. He really 
becomes transfigured as he answers : ** O signore, she b so 
happy ! and he b so good and fond of her ! She never 
forgets us, and sends us continually nice presents and lov- 
ing letters. God bless her, the dear child ! " 

Annina, another of the fortunate models, was from the 
town of Anticole. I first saw Nina in Rome some fifteen 
years since, leading about her father, who was blind, and 
begging for him. She was a graceful, fair-complexioned 
girl of thirteen or fourteen. Her hair was auburn, and 
her eyes of a dark-blubh gray. She had a happy faculty 
in getting sous out of the pockets of susceptible elderly 
gentlemen, who found her sparkling glances and merry 
laugh irresbtible — for the girl never asked for alms in a 
whining tone, and looked as if she would give a kiss for 
every sou, and the more sous the better. The women, 
of course, did not approve of Nina, and called her a bold, 
impudent little minx. The mother of Nina was a licensed 
beggar, who touched people's hearts by eloquently talking 
of better days, from which she had been driven by terrible 
misfortunes, and which might possibly be true, for the old 
woman had the air of a fallen countess, and exhibited the 
remains of a once handsome person. She was wise and 
prudent enough, whatever she had been, or was at present, 
to look carefully after her attractive daughter, and, when 
her blind husband died, accompanied Nina to the studios, 
where she began to find plenty of employment for her fine, 
undraped, classical figure. Its approximation to the Greek 
type made her a valuable model for the sculptors, and her 
pure complexion, auburn hair, and soft, dreamy eyes, made 
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her a favorite model for the painters. •From her rise, leav- 
ing begging to do the model, Nina abandoned her former 
lightness of manner, and was noted for her modest, retiring 
deportment ; no one could say she had any longer the 
manners of a " brazen minx." 

She had for some months been occupied by a pension- 
student- of the French Academy at Rome. He was a young 
man of great promise, and was modeling a very clever 
figure, for which he consulted only Nina's proportions. 
Every morning, as I took my early walk upon the Pincio, 
I saw the crippled old mother with her cane hobbling along 
the road toward the French Academy to accompany her 
daughter to the studio of the student. Who that has found 
admittance into that stately edifice (once the residence of 
Catharine de* Medici, now a school of fine arts for the best 
of the students of France), and passed into the grounds 
behind it, will not remember the grove of ilex, with its 
profound shade above on the right, its charming avenues 
below on the left ; the fountains, vases, and fragments of 
interesting bass-reliefs upon the fa9ade of the palace ; its 
quaint collection of all sorts of objects sacred to art and 
taste ; the labyrinthian walks, leaf-woven overhead, with 
flowers, hedges, and shrubbery on either hand, and 
also, nearly hidden in foliage, several studios? In one 
of these romantic ateliers posed daily, to the pension-stu- 
dent, the bella Anticolana, while the mother took snuff, 
dozed or perchance counted her beads ; and day by day 
more perfect grew the sculptor's work. Then came the 
last sitting, and the figure must- be cast. When the next 
day came, and the student saw no pretty Annina in his 
studio, he felt there was something missing, and finally 
had to confess to himself, and then to his fellow-students, 
that he had fallen in love with his model. They laughed 
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at him and chaffed him unmercifully, hooted at his talk of 
honest sentiment and matrimony. "It was a bitise not to 
be thought of, and he a deluded Don Quixote," but the 
young sculptor was serious, and was determined to marry 
Nina if she would have him. The girl was already en- 
gaged to marry a rustic of , her own town, who had nothing 
in the world but his shovel and his strong, sunburnt hands 
to maintain her. Annina went home to spend the summer, 
and shortly was to wed her affianced contadino. In the 
mean time the student grew more earnest, and in his des- 
perate passion followed her to her squalid home, used the 
influence of her friends, and the counsels of the village 
priest, to dissuade her from marrying her peasant-lover, 
and risking the poverty and wretchedness it would entail. 
At length she was prevailed upon to give up Pietro and 
become the wife of the rising French sculptor. Married, 
he returned to France, with his Nina, and now wears the 
proudest decoration of his country— one of its great artists. 
The model, they say, has proved to be a model wife, and 
they are very happy. 

Maddalena was not a professional model, nor would ever 
probably have been one, had I not met her carrying upon 
her head a basket of live pigeons. As I was watching her, 
I saw one of her pigeons break loose from the others, to 
which it was fastened by a string, and fly down the lane. 
Some mischievous boy had thrown a stone at the basket, 
and frightened the bird. The poor girl's distress was piti- 
ful, and she cried bitterly. A good friar and myself came 
to her aid, and recovered the pigeon. She told us a sad - 
tale of two little brothers and a baby left at home, a mother 
who had died a week before, of a father who had aban- 
doned them ; and that little Rosina, the infant, was dying 
for want of nourishment ; that they had nothing left but 
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three domestic pigeons, which she was carrying to the 
arciprete^ hoping to sell them for a few sous, that she 
might buy some goat's-milk for the liaby, and a little meal 
to make a polenta for her starving brothers. Reader, this 
story, told by a half-nude, ragged girl of fourteen, with her 
beautiful, pathetic eyes full of tears, would have touched 
your heart, as it did Father Gerolimo's and mine. The 
good monk and myself waited until she had been to the 
priest's, and came back with a few copper coins tied into 
the comer of the tattered handkerchief, which was in strings 
about her neck. The last resource had been parted with 
— the basket was empty. She sped away, her wild black 
nair blown backward by the winds, first for the milk, then 
to the store for the meal. We resolved — the kind monk 
and I — ^to find out where this poor child lived, and see if 
what she told us was true, and followed her. 

Subiaco, surrounded by the highest ranges of the Latin 
mountains, is fifty miles from Rome, and lies upon the 
bank of nearly the extreme source of the Agnio. The 
town itself is one of the most picturesque of the Roman 
state. It rises from the rough, restricted valley where it 
stands, an almost perfect pyramid, especially as seen ap- 
proaching it by the road from Tivoli. It is by no means 
a town proclaiming by its exterior the poverty which dwells 
therein. Passing through the lower part of it, there is a 
way which leads up to the two famous convents of San 
Benedetto and Santa Scholastica. Immediately after the 
eastern gate of the town is passed, commence a series of 
roadside altars, which continue, at stated intervals, the 
whole distance of the rocky ascent. Before the first of 
these altars we came upon Maddalena on her knees before 
the shrine of the Madonna — ^let us presume, in gratitude 
for the aid she was so fortunate as to cany home. To hex 
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it was a rich argosy, and would keep life for another day 
or two in her famished brothers, and lift baby Rosa from 
the grasp of death. She arose, cast one imploring look 
upon the picture of the sainted Mary, and entered upon 
some grounds covered by an irregular, extensive mass of 
ruins, which lie along the deep gorge where the Agnio 
roars and foams, fighting its way through a frightful chan- 
nel of giant rocks and caves. These ruins are what re- 
mains of a grand palace built by Nero, and where he was 
residing, says one of the Roman historians, when Rome 
was burnt (which, if true, puts the fiddling-story out of 
joint). Nothing above-ground now speaks of its long-van- 
ished splendor. Below are dark, damp grottoes, used by 
the shepherds sometimes as sheep-folds, or where swine 
are frequently penned up. Toward one of the best of 
these unwholesome apertures we saw Maddalena bend her 
steps. Waiting for her outside the door were her nearly- 
naked little brothers. Her first words were, " How is 
baby ? " 

" Sleeping," responded both. 

The girl's eyes lighted up with thankful satisfaction. 
She went in, and Father Gerolimo and myself approached 
the door. The next moment the girl rushed out with the 
infant in • her arms, brought it into the broader light, her 
eyes strained and fixed with affright upon its waxen face 
— ^her lips apart, with breath imprisoned in her throat. 
She gave a shriek, and cried, " It is dead ! It is dead ! " 
The succor had come too late. 

Father Gerolimo did what he could to console the heart- 
broken Maddalena, who had taken the place of mother to 
her infant sister. And I — well, I will confess it — I felt 
ready to rail that instant against human institutions, human 
charity — and inclined to renounce my belief in Providence 
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itself ; but a little reflection sufficed to make me abandon 
this accusation, for had not Providence shown its mercy in 
taking the little Rosa from further suffering ? and I almost 
wished the whole family might share her enviable fate. 
There was nothing within the cave but straw upon the 
floor, where these miserable beings slept ; a broken, wood- 
en bench ; a place in a comer of the room where to build 
a fire, with a hole above it for the smoke to escape ; a 
cracked and broken dish or two ; and an earthen pot, in 
which all the cooking was done, if they had aught to cook. 
A more wretched picture I have never seen. 

The pious monk and I went away resolved, in our differ- 
ent ways, • to do what we could to rescue these poor, de- 
serted children from their present pitiful condition. The 
monk went to his convent to beg the prior for means to 
bury the infant, and some bread for their immediate want 
— I to tell the pathetic scene which I had witnessed to 
some English and American ladies who were passing a 
week or two at Subiaco. These charitable women lost no 
time in finding the cave and its deplorable inmates, never 
relaxing their exertions until Maddalena and her brothers 
were removed from their unhealthy den, their nudity cov- 
ered with such garments as could be found, and bread 
enough to defy starvation. A Russian princess, who at the 
same period was making an excursion to Subiaco, became 
interested in the fate of these poor children, used her influ- 
ence, and the boys were taken into a charitable institution 
in Rome, where they would be taught and cared for. As 
for Maddalena, she found a place in a good family as cham- 
bermaid — and let us hope the drear caves of Nero's palace 
will never know them more. It remains, however, for me 
to explain why Maddalena finds a place in my chapter on 
models. Why, simply because I painted a picture of her. 
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When first I saw her with the basket of pigeons on her 
head, I was determined to do so. The picture represents 
her going to offer the last thing left them — three domes- 
ticated doves or pigeons, to buy poor little Rosa a drop of 
milk, which came too late. Maddalena's was a head that 
Raphael or Correggio would have loved to paint. There 
were beauty and sadness, sweetness and intelligence, faith, 
affection, purity, and modesty. 



XVIII 

MODELS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Models figure in the history of painting and sculpture 
from an early date, though not much is said about them in 
the annals of Greek art. . There is little doubt, I think, 
that having a model always present, even when working on 
an ideal subject, is of recent practice ; but it is weak and 
illogical to conclude that sculptors and painters in all times 
have not studied particular models to acquire knowledge of 
the human form and the philosophy of its uses and capaci- 
ties. Once master of this, with the example of Phidias or 
Michael Angelo before him, the artist has a great capital 
in hand ; but if not able to remember all the intricate va- 
rieties of form in certain actions, he must of necessity re- 
fresh his knowledge by referring to the human figure before 
he can be satisfied that he has not violated truth in anat- 
omy, or some other essential physical fact in color, light 
and shade, gradation, draperies, and all else which is called 
for in the representation of the human figure. He must 
either have a powerful recollection of what has been studied 
carefully from models, or have the models present to aid 
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him. Thus have gods been created from men models — 
goddesses from female models. The elements are found in 
both ordinary and extraordinary Nature — the skill to inten- 
sify and elevate them belongs to genius. Nature translated 
to us through an imaginative and poetical medium in either 
sculpture or painting is never mere imitation ; in rivalry of 
Nature there is (so to say) an inner model which dictates 
the sentiment desired in the work, giving it a meaning and 
a language. And yet how differently impressed are differ- 
ent minds with the same objects in Nature ! Ask a num- 
. ber of artists to paint or model the same thing — ^be it what 
it may be — ^having substance and color, still-life or ani- 
mated life — each will extract from it that sentiment which 
is congenial to his own spirit ; nor does it unfrequently 
happen that the one who renders the most literal imitation 
of the model is the one least gifted with an artistic imagi- 
nation : the mechanical alone being the only faculty called 
into action. In this case, poetry, taste, and fancy, set up 
no opposition to geometry, judgment of distances, quan- 
tities, and tint. The artist is only concerned to render as 
nearly as possible the material and absolute effect of the 
thing he is copying. This ability, nevertheless, is not to 
be too slightly considered, inasmuch as it pleases, nay, de- 
lights, the greater portion of those who seek gratification 
from the truthful representations of form and color. It 
does not soar beyond their sympathies, and costs no cuU 
tivation to understand it. A bunch of turnips, or a satin 
dress, imitated with great truth, would to such give infi- 
nitely more satisfaction than the " School of Athens " by 
Raphael. There is also another argument which favors 
correct imitation. There are few objects chosen as models 
for imitation which in themselves do not contain a senti- 
ment — an association or something which awakens feelings 
14 
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and interests in human heads and hearts ; and, consequent- 
ly, the more faithful the representation the stronger will be 
the mental and internal sensation it will produce. 

But I am forgetting that it is not a lecture upon art that 
I am writing. Models employed by artists to assist them 
in their works is the legitimate object of this chapter, and I 
will return to it. In the " Miracle of Bolsena," by Raphael, 
Julio Romano, Perugino, and other of his friends, were 
models for him, in addition to which he was, for one figure^ 
his own model. These portraits are a very interesting 
and strong part of that noble picture. In his own mother 
Raphael found the model for his unsurpassed maternal cre- 
ations. The Fomarina was his model for the mother of the 
possessed boy in the ** Transfiguration," and her image is 
recognized in other of his works. Michael Angelo, for a 
figure which Charon is driving from his back into Hades, 
finds his model in one of the cardinals — one of his greatest 
detractors and bitterest enemies.^ Andrea del Sarto and 
Correggio are said to have painted their Madonnas and 
angels from their own wives and children. Leonardo da 
Vinci chose as his model for Judas an ill-favored man in 
power who was trying to ruin him. The sister of Napoleon 
I. was a model to Canova. The distinguished poetess and 
noble princess, Victoria Colonna, it is said, influenced Mi- 
chael Angelo in his tjrpe of female heads. Among the old 
painters, had I space, I could find pages of similar instances 
if I chose to consult historical references. Of the modem 
painters I have room for only two instances, though hun- 

* It was in the picture of the " Last Judgment." The cardinal ap- 
pealed to Leo X. ioK redress for the insult perpetrated by the painter. 
Leo asked him if Michael Angelo had really put him in hell. He re- 
plied, ^^ Yes, your holiness." ^* Then you are beyond my aid," said 
the pope. ^^ Had it been in purgatory, I could have got you out." 
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dreds could be found if desirable. Our own gifted Trum- 
bull, who went to England during our War of Indepen- 
dence, was thrown into prison as a spy ; during his impris- 
onment he occupied himself in painting a picture repre- 
senting the sortie of Gibraltar. Among the principal fore- 
ground figures was a young English officer, wounded and 
dying. The artist found it difficult to satisfy himself with 
the action of this figure. Sir Thomas Lawrence, then com- 
mencing his career, came one day to the prison to visit the 
rising American artist. Trumbull expressed his dissatis- 
faction in regard to that particular figure, when young 
Lawrence threw himself into the action of the wound- 
ed Briton. The artist, pleased with his pose and form, 
painted from him the most touching incident in that 
remarkable picture, thus profiting by Lawrence as his 
model, and perpetuating a portrait of him at the same 
time. 

When our distinguished sculptor * Professor Rogers was 
modeling " Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii," an accom- 
plished young American lady visited his studio. Her hands 
were the most lovely types of symmetry and refinement 
ever seen, and it was easy to suppose and imagine that her 
feet were equally beautiful and perfect. The sculptor, 
quick to observe, and just then busy with the feet and 
hands of Nydia, thought how happy he should be could 
he have hers as a study. He asked, as a very great fa- 
vor and condescension, that she would allow him to 
take casts of her hands. She complied without hesita- 
tion, and he was so fortunate also as to get a cast of 
her charming little feet. Here the daughter of one of 
our most eminent and cultivated citizens was a model in 

1 Mr. Rog^ers is the first American made professor of St. Luke's 
Academy at Rome. 
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part for the creation of one of the most popular statues 
of our time.* 

Professional models in Rome may be divided into two 
classes — ^those who sit or stand in costume, and those who 
are models for the niide. The first are mostly employed 
by the painters, and the last by the sculptors. There are 
plenty of old sinners who sit for saints and other historical 
subjects, long-bearded patriarchs, ancient soothsayers, or 
modem beggars. There are younger models, zealous to 
represent St. Johns and St. Jameses, or ready to be worked 
into heroes and satyrs, soldiers, prelates, sailors, sorcerers, 
or what you like. There are two or three black-bearded, 
thick-haired, low-browed looking villains who are valued 
as good types for Judases, brigands, and assassins, or who 
may answer for wicked monks in cowls. One of these was 
considered the best devil in the Eternal City, and monopo- 
lized almost entirely the business of that department, achiev- 
ing the startling nickname of " II Diavolo." There are 
one or two models popular as types of the Saviour. One 
of them was known by the name of " II Cristo." I myself 
had occasion once to consult his head for a picture of Christ 
at the well with the woman of Samaria, which I mention 
more to relate an interesting incident connected with one 
whose name is loved in literature than for anything else. 
While engaged upon it I was honored one morning by a 
visit from ex-President Pierce and our admirable writer of 
fiction, Hawthorne. 

" Where," asked Hawthorne, " did you find your model 
for the head of Christ ? " 

I told him that there was a model whose head was very 
much the type of the Saviour's as represented by most of 

1 ** Nydia " has been duplicated nearly a hundred times, a drcom- 
stance unporalleled in the history of modem sculpture. 
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the old painters, and that he was distingruished by the so- 
bnquet of " II Cristo/' 

" I should like to see him," he said. 

"And so should I, too," I replied. "I went to find 
him the other day, to engage him for more sittings, when 
his family informed me that he had enlisted as a soldier 
and left the city." 

It would be difficult to describe the peculiar smile on 
Hawthorne's face as he said : " So Christ has gone to the 
war ! Is it true," he asked, " that there are also models 
who sit for pictures of the Eternal Father ? " 

I replied in the affirmative : " Two or three old men, 
with long white beards, who are generally to be seen sit- 
ting on the steps of the Piazza di Spagna." 

" Let us go," said he to Mr. Pierce, " and see the gods." 

There are numbers of young women who may do the 
model for Madonnas, Magdalens, Judiths, Graces, and 
Venuses, and one stately, severe-looking matron, famil- 
iarly known as "The Roman Matron." There are any 
number of boys, girls, and children, who help the artists 
to create Bacchuses, fauns, Cupids, angels, cherubs, or are 
ready to be worked into juvenile beggars, gleaners, flower- 
girls, water-carriers (with the eternal concha on the head), 
shepherd-boys, lads playing marbles or doing every kind 
of mischief in which vagabond boys delight — in short, there 
is nothing in painting or sculpture, where bones, muscle, 
color, and costumes are wanted, for which a model may 
not be found in Rome. 

One of the frequent questions asked by strangers is, 
"Are these female models not very immoral?" It is a 
very natural question considering the nature of their voca- 
tion, but I am persuaded that there is much less dishon- 
esty among them than is supposed by persons not familiar 
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with their calling. Model-doing is not such easy work as 
most imagine, especially where constrained actions are to 
be held for a long time ; even keeping still in easy posi- 
tions for half an hour is thought a great nuisance by peo- 
ple sitting for their portraits — what, then, must it be kneel- 
ing on a hard floor for two hours, or standing with the 
whole weight of the body on one foot, arms extended, the 
back curved in the act of springing forward, and poses 
still more fatiguing ? Let any young lady try a pose plas- 
tique of Rogers's " Nydia," and endeavor to sustain it ten 
minutes. The strongest young woman would find it no 
easy task. I cannot think that a model demoralized in 
the way alluded to would pursue an occupation long where 
there was so much fatigue. The vocation itself subjects 
her to unjust suspicion, and places a barrier between her 
and the better-conditioned of her sex, making her resist- 
ance to the weakness insinuated still a greater merit. I 
believe it would be the opinion of the majority of the ar- 
tists in Rome that their female models, with few excep- 
tions, are very well-behaved. Thirty years ago the most 
noted model was Grazzia. I remember Gibson making a 
splendid study of her head (about the same period he made 
another beautiful study of the head of the daughter of 
Byron's " Maid of Athens "). Grazzia in type approxi- 
mated nearer to pure Greek than any living model I have 
ever seen. She died when very young. Minncuccia was 
another of the popular models of that epoch. She was 
one of .Canova's models for his Graces. She is still living. 
Her proportions were admirable, though she was not what 
might be called beautiful. Gibson used to say that, ugly 
as she was, her proportions corresponded closer to the best 
Greek female statues than any other living figure he had ever 
studied. " She had at least classical bones and muscles." 
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THE DYING MODEL. 

The boy-mcxiel Domenico's father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, had descended every winter from their 
homes in the Abruzzi heights to sit for pifferafi — or shep> 
herds — ^bandits, and picturesque mountaineers of all sorts. 
The grandfather of Domenico I remember the first time 
I visited Rome — 1837. He was the finest and most patri- 
archal old fellow, with snowy beard, I ever saw. When 
his son Raffaello came, bringing his wife and children 
with him, my industrious pencil depicted each member of 
the entire family, and ended by painting the widowed 
mother, Giacinta, her eldest daughter, the infant (hope of 
the house of Raffaello), a little girl, and Domenico mak- 
ing his last pose with his last breath. I had painted him 
before in many characters : as a laughing beggar running, 
half in jest and half in earnest, after carriages, his black 
hair floating in the air, gourd-shell leaping at his side, his 
white teeth glittering, his large, dark eyes sparkling, his 
beautiful face in a glow of sunny carnation ; and now, how 
white and still it was in this his last sitting to me! I 
painted him whenever I wanted the most beautiful eyes, 
the greatest vivacity, the most intense expression of life 
and feeling. I painted him when I wanted the glossiest, 
dark, curling hair, purest oval face, rosiest jroung cheeks, 
brows nobly (not weakly) arched ; when I wanted a mouth 
lovely as ever mouth was made, and teeth prompt at each 
happy moment to exhibit their snowy whiteness. Had I 
painted an angel, a Cupid, a seductive, youthful faun, or a 
Ganymede, Narcissus, or Endymion, Domenico would have 
been my chosen model for them all. Giacinta, his. sister. 
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some three years older than himself, was the best type of a 
dark, ardent gypsy girl I have ever met with outside the 
gypsy tribes, and her brother also showed a trace of the 
same race in his veins. Giacinta was also fine-looking, but 
the boy was superlatively so. The tempers of the whole 
family were quick and revengeful, and Domenico had in- 
herited this defect of his race largely, and at twelve years 
of age had already distinguished himself in the use of the 
knife by stabbing his sister Giacinta in a moment of pas- 
sion. For days her life was despaired of. Yet the normal 
mood of the lad was most pacific and affectionate ; in the 
large, dark eyes, however, one could see there lurked hid- 
den mischief — a smothered fire which, if suffered to break 
out, would fight in the ranks of the devil with a will. 

The boy had intellect enough, had it been properly cul- 
tivated, to have made a prime-minister, but all his natural 
qualities were left to develop themselves into tares, briers, 
or golden fruit and flowers, as it might chance. The one 
indisputable endowment which had been bestowed upon 
the lad was beauty so distinctly pronounced that all the 
painters sought him for a model. In many a picture paint- 
ed by the pension-students of the French Academy may 
be seen his resemblance, and also into the works of other 
painters who have been here has his image crept, which 
are now scattered over the world. I often fall in with 
photographs and engravings, after the pictures of artists 
who have lived in Rome, and exclaim, " Oh, there is Do- 
menico and there his sister Giacinta!" Rudolph Leh- 
mann, a clever German painter, has made charming pict- 
ures from both ; so have Otto Brandt, Michelle, and other 
noted artists, so that the lineaments of our Abmzzi models 
will be known to as distant a future as linen and paint 
will endure. I cannot but think it a species of immortal- 
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ity for the models, this having their features and forms 
handed down to future generations ; as real, at least, as 
the fictitious creations of Scott or Dickens. Domini Samp- 
son, Jenny Dean, Pickwick, and Dick Swiveler, were but 
portraits drawn from models, their characteristics height- 
ened by the artistic ability of the writers. Greuze has given 
a similar immortality to the girl with the broken pitcher, 
whose story is kept alive by the genius of his pencil ; and, 
were it not believed that Beatrice Cenci had sent to 
Guido for the portrait in the Barberini Palace, her mem- 
ory now would be but a vague tradition. Had not Raph- 
ael's divine hand traced the image of the Fornarina, she 
would have but an indefinite place in history as his mis- 
tress. 

Domenico had begun his vocation while a baby carried 
in his mother's arms, and held by her in the positions de- 
sired for cherubs or more mundane infants ; she sometimes 
sang the nina nana to her baby till it slept for pictures of 
sleeping innocents. As Domenico grew there were de- 
mands upon his face and figure for every subject which 
boyhood could personate ; but artists most loved to paint 
him in his pointed hat, gourd-shell, and sack pending 
jauntily from his shoulders, and dangling upon his lamb- 
skin jacket ; in his red waistcoat and sash of deeper red, 
blue breeches, white stockings laced up to his knees with 
the leather thongs which fastened his moccasins to his 
ankles at the same time. Portraits of him in this costume 
are abundant ; lota of sketches of him have found their 
way into young ladies' drawing-books, from memory, or 
stolen as he has been lounging on the great stair, or play- 
ing moro with other peasant-lads. No one who could paint 
or model, however indifferently, saw him without exclaim- 
ing, " I should like to make a study of that boy ! " Every 
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pose, movement, gesticulation, and expression, suggested 
pictures ; he seemed bom, body and soul, a model. 

And here I must trespass upon the patience of the reader 
to relate a trifling incident which happened in my own 
studio, when I was alarmed for a moment lest all these per- 
fections, which I have so elaborately described, had come 
to an untimely end. He was posing to me for the picture 
of a hurdy-gurdy boy asleep over his instrument ; scene 
in London, a monkey his companion, who was wide awake, 
and, with his paw upon the handle of the instrument, would 
himself have a turn at it. An old green cloth covered the 
hurdy-gurdy ; the boy's arms and hands rested upon this, 
which was sustained upon his knees, and his head rested 
upon his hands, dreaming, let us suppose, of that far-away 
Italian home which he had left to grind forth discordant 
sounds in the streets of London, and pick up a few pen- 
nies given in compassion, or to induce him to put an end 
to the atrocious music. The poor, wandering Savoyard is 
supposed to have received more kicks than halfpence, and 
had sat down disheartened and fallen dead asleep, pillowing 
his dark, warm cheeks upon the soul-distracting musical ma- 
chine. Such, at least, was the thought of the painter. Do- 
menico entered into the spirit of the personation required 
of him with great earnestness, doing his part to forward 
the picture to perfection, whatever might be the short- 
comings in my part of it — in twenty minutes he was in a 
profound sleep. I had mounted him on the model-stand 
which raised him some four or five feet from the floor, 
and, as I was wrestling with the difficulties of foreshorten- 
ing (which, by-the-by, is enough to break down any ordi- 
nary constitution), I saw my model pitch forward toward 
me, and fall head-foremost, instrument, cloth and all, at 
the feet of my easel, his face and shoulders buried under 
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the ddbris. He did not stir. "Gracious powers I" I in- 
wardly exclaimed, holding my breath, " has the poor boy 
broken his neck ? " I was half paralyzed with the thought, 
and stood motionless, possessed by one of the most pain- 
ful feelings I ever endured in my life ; a hundred ideas 
flashed through my brain in a moment : if he were dead 
these singular people would perhaps say that I had killed 
him — never believe it could have been an accident ; inno- 
cent as I was, and fond of Domenico, I should be pro- 
claimed his murderer. At best an awful suspicion would 
be felt against me by half the Roman world. Great Heav- 
ens ! what a terrible position ! Transfixed with these 
frightful fancies for twenty seconds (which appeared an 
hour), I stooped, and snatched with desperation the green 
cloth and a part of his jacket away from his head. His 
eyes were closed, his face calm and peaceful, a sweet smile 
was on his lips. " If dead," I said, silently, " he has suf- 
fered no pang, for there is no sign of distortion." I took 
him by the arm and shoulders to lift him up, when he 
opened his large eyes upon me with a look of reproach 
for having disturbed his siesta, I hope that the reader 
will believe me when I assure him there is no exaggeration 
in this curious incident, incredible as it may strike him or 
her. I was as much surprised and staggered to reconcile 
the possibility of such a circumstance as any one can be 
by this recital of it. There was but one solution that had 
the least color of reason in it : the model must have fallen 
in such a manner that his deep sleep was not interrupted 
— strange as it was. 

I shall dwell no longer upon the many peculiarities of 
Domenico. At thirteen, so great a favorite had he be- 
come of the artists that he was fully occupied, and was the 
principal support of his widowed mother and sisters. They 
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had lodgings on the ground-floor of a damp, dilapidated 
old house in the Via Purificazione. It was getting into 
the hottest month of the spring when the unwholesome air 
of their quarters, and the overtaxed endurance of the model 
in close studios, brought on a slow fever, which, neglected, 
progressed into a more malignant disease. 

One morning the poor mother came to me to say that her 
boy and chief support was in bed, and all her means of liv- 
ing cut off save what Giacinta earned, which was little now. 
She had not even the means, she said, to buy the medicines 
that the doctor of the district had ordered. She had pawned 
her coral beads, ear-rings, and Giacinta's best costume, two 
weeks since, and the money was gone. " And," said she, 
" the Madonna has abandoned us to sickness and misery." 

" Nay, good Rosa," said my wife, " you must not talk 
so. We will see what can be done for you. Here are a 
few lire ; go and get the medicine, and I will come to you 
later in the afternoon." 

She went accordingly to see the lad, and brought me 
back a discouraging report of him, and a sad picture of 
the poverty and wretchedness of the place where the fam- 
ily lived. Some better linen and softer pillows were pro- 
cured ; the hard, rude bed made easier ; broths, jellies, and 
other comforts, sent daily to the suffering model. Kind- 
hearted Rudolph Lehmann was as fond of the boy as my- 
self, and engaged the best medical professor at his own 
expense to see the patient and prescribe for him ; but the 
famous doctor could do nothing for him. 

" I have been called in too late," he said ; ** the disease 
is malignant typhus, and the boy is sinking under its last 
fatal symptoms ; " and added, as a warning to those who 
were so interested in the poor little fellow, that the malady 
was infectious. 
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My wife neither heeded the warning nor could be con- 
vinced that with tender nursing and care he might not yet 
be saved. She made the strongest broth that it is possible 
to extract from meat, and with her own hand fed him. It 
was an hour after the last attempt to force a drop of this 
liquid between his teeth that I, too, called to see my favor- 
ite. The mother, Giacinta, her child, and a capuchin friar, 
only were present besides myself. The boy's head and 
shoulders had been raised, and lay upon a large pillow of 
down, which had been placed there by a tender-hearted 
lady, who had deprived her own couch of it. Giacinta had 
thrown herself down at the head of the low bed. One arm 
was under the bolster ; with the hand of the other she was 
lifting the dark locks of her unconscious brother from his 
forehead, and spreading them over the white pillow ; upon 
his face Death had already impressed that strange, calm 
look which tells us that the terrible monarch is taking po^ 
session. The heart-broken mother saw that look, and, cov- 
ering her eyes with her hands, stood, her head bowed, in 
rigid, wordless grief. Her youngest, clinging to her skirts, 
asked : 

** Dear mamma, what ails you that you cry ? " 
Giacinta also saw the look, and knew its unmistakable 
sign. Her eyes sank to her knees, and wet them with hot 
tears. The holy friar remarked the change as he stood 
bent over the dying boy, with one hand lightly resting over 
the heart that had ceased to beat ; with the other he raised 
up the small crucifix from his girdle in token that the spirit 
had taken its flight. / too saw the waxen pallor settle 
upon those features which I had so often painted for their 
glowing roseate carnations. Those lustrous eyes (once 
challenging the power of paint and pencil), their depth 
and brilliancy so marvelous for vital animation, were now 
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heavy with leaden mistiness; the long lashes were lying 
over them with an icy, glittering dew at the point of each 
lid. The mouth was slightly open, and the pearly teeth 
almost seemed to smile as he might have smiled in sleep. 
As he lay there in the dignity of death, it was the most 
angelic countenance I ever saw, forbidding the thought 
that aught of wickedness had been familiar to it ; and I 
doubted if it could be . true or possible that the seraphic- 
looking boy lying there could ever have stabbed a sister or 
ever meditated evil in his life. Was poor Domenico in 
this last sad moment fancying or dreaming still of his vo- 
cation — posing, perchance, to personate some expiring 
young hero of the Grecian times, or other classic form, 
where grace, dignity, and harmonious lines, would best 
please the artist ? Sincerely I believe it must have been 
so, so artistically studied appeared the action. One hand 
lay upon his breast ; down by his right side reposed the 
other at just the proper angle from his body ; the limbs 
not stiffly stretched ; one knee was slightly elevated, the 
other gently depressed. The light sheet fell in folds over 
the figure, which the most fastidious sculptor would have 
found it difficult to arrange more tastefully ; the face was 
turned a little to the right, receiving the strongest rays of 
the light which came through a very small window high 
upon the left wall of the room. The walls themselves 
were damp, stained, and of dreary griy. Upon them, from 
a broken beam, hung the boy's costume, his sack and gourd, 
his pointed hat with its bright feather and ribbons, his 
blood-red sash and ciocci^ the mountain-pipes, and all his 
little rustic outfit of things in which he looked, living, 
so attractive. Below them hung the tamburino^ which 
Giacinta could strike with skill when neighboring rustics 
came to dance the saltarella in the narrow garden back 
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of the house. These and a few other objects common to 
people of the mountains relieved the wretched room of 
nudity. 

The friar placed the lighted wax-candle near the foot 
of the bed upon the stone floor, laid the stole across the 
limbs of the dead boy, whispered a few words of consola- 
tion to the anguished mother and sister, and disappeared. 
I closed the eyes of the beautiful Domenico, took another 
long look at him in his last pose, and went away, leaving 
the sorrowing Giacinta and her mother alone with their 
dead — went to my studio with sad regrets in my heart, for 
I liked the boy with a strong paternal feeling. That same 
hour I made a sketch of the scene I had left, from which 
afterward a picture grew. Thus to the last was Domenico 
my model. 

Nowhere and in no more appropriate way than here can 
I pay a tribute (trifling as I feel it to be) to one for whose 
memory I entertain a sincere respect and affection — one 
who devoted much of his literary career in endeavoring to 
elevate the standard of taste and appreciation in his coun- 
try for painting and sculpture — Henry T. Tuckerman, who 
sympathized deeply in the struggles of artists, in their 
disappointments and successes ; and no American critic 
and writer has sought more earnestly to bring into notice 
the merits of deserving men in art. If he has some- 
times been too lenient in his strictures, it arose from his 
possessing, as he did, the tenderest of hearts, which could 
not endure to wound the self-love of a very sensitive 
class of men. Who that has read Tuckerman's thoughts 
upon the English will not have been struck with his deli- 
cate delineations of their various characteristics and in- 
tense appreciation of their varied abilities and genius? 
Much in the same way has he thought and written of art. 
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He had a lively appreciative sense of all that was merito- 
riouSi and wrote warmly about it» encouragingly rather than 
critically. Personally, never was a man more universally 
beloved than Henry T. Tuckerman. 

The little poem of his which I introduce here was al- 
most, if not really, the last thing he wrote in verse, and 
which I received in manuscript only a week before the 
news reached me of his death. It was written upon seeing 
a photograph after my picture of " The Dying Model ; ' 

" As when the artist, having wrought awhile. 

Steps back to scan hb work with long survey. 
Achieved and unattained to reconcile, 

Till fact with fancy blend and toil with play — 

^^ So doth the pilgrim from the busy West 

Wander from fane to fount, from shrine to field, 
And in Rome's mellow air find blissful rest. 
The peace that art and time benignly yield. 

** He learns to linger in the path of life. 
To look on Nature with a patient eye, 
Forget awhile the bustle and the strife. 

And feel the beauty of the earth and sky. 

** Thus, as we idly strolled one autumn day, 

A boy with olive cheeks and dark-brown eyes. 
Who in the sunshine basked beside the way. 
To vagrant hearts became a cherished prize. 

** I never look upon a noble boy 

But hopes and fears awake with sudden thrill : 
Life's battle yet unwon, his fearless joy 
O'erleaps the conflict with confiding will. 

'^ And this young Sabine acolyte of art 

Of boyhood was the gracious type and king, 
Of every phase the destined counterpart 
Whose presence seemed a benison to bring . 
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*^ When gleeful feasting on his grapes and crust, 
A little Bacchus blithe and debonair ; 
When thoughtful gazing with pathetic trust, 
Afi Ishmad of the desert sadly fair. 

** As in his liXstrous orbs arch fondness gleamed, . 
The ravished painter saw a Cupid near ; 
If awed by faith their saintly rapture beamed, 
An infant John beside his Lord appear. 

^* Summer's fierce breath hung over silent Rome, 
And warned us from the lonely haunts of art 
To track the Sabine hills, his native home, 

With wayward footsteps and a buoyant heart. 

** One eve the cadence of a chanted psalm 
Stole from a cottage as we sauntered by ; 
Upon our spirits fell a pensive calm, 

As if some holy influence hovered nigh. 

*^ Within its humble walls a girl bent o'er 
The rustic pallet of a wasted child. 
Her arm beneath his head, as oh the floor 

She weeping crouched and hushed her anguish wild. 

** Apart the mother bowed in rigid woe ; 

While clinging to her skirts the latest born 
Gazed at her hidden face as if to know 

What made their home so tearful and forlorn. 

" His high brow rising from the fallen hood. 

With hand upon the lapsing heart-beat laid. 
Beside the lowly couch a friar stood. 
Upheld a crucifix and softly prayed. 

*^ As to us turned the boy's bright pleading eyes 
Once more their tale of faithful love to tell, 
His artless smile of glad and meek surprise 
Revealed our dying model's last farewell I *' 
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XX. 

A GROUP OF MODELS ON THE SAND OF THE SERCHIO. 

I HAD been told that the Lima and Serchio were noted 
for trout-fishing, and I took this information largely into 
consideration when we proposed to spend an autumn among 
the hills of Lucca. In youth, fishing had been a passion 
with me, and I was delighted with the prospect of renew- 
ing the charming pastime. I made the most elaborate 
preparations ; procured the best English rod, hooks of cun- 
ningly-made artificial flies, and all other contrivances which 
proclaim the swell sportsman. Fairly settled in our apart- 
ments, I chose for my first essay a slightly-cloudy morning. 
The river was neither too high nor too low ; all seemed 
singularly propitious. Servants were roused, a breakfast 
prepared and disposed of before daybreak, and, just as the 
larks were caroling to the early day, I passed up into the 
deep gorge toward Palleggio. Save to the enthusiastic and 
devoted angler, it is useless to describe the buoyancy and 
excitement with which one sets forth on a piscatorial ex- 
cursion. I hurried along through the chestnut-groves with 
elastic steps — the river beneath inviting me at every turn 
to descend to its whirling eddies — gentle and rapid currents 
— every place in my fancy containing red-spotted victims. 
At last, I could resist no longer ; I came upon a situation 
which united all the qualities that bank and water could 
offer ; I descended the rocky proclivity at the risk of break- 
ing my neck, and, reaching the border of the Lima, exult- 
ingly exclaimed, ** Oh, this is the spot, decidedly ! " I put 
my rod together, my nerves in a state of tumult, my imagi- 
nation running riot with mighty expectations : now, would 
they be tolerable darlings of one pound, or speckled beau- 
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ties of three and four? From a certain unquestionably 
trout-looking place under a jutting, deep, and dark, shady 
rock, I felt sure of landing a splendid prize — I would carry 
him home while his colors were fresh and prismatic, and 
paint him as a trophy. How bewitchingly the water sets 
back in ripples behind yon bowlder ! There lies prize the 
second. I chose from my flies the one best adapted to the 
season and country, suspended him to the end of a line so 
fine as to be almost invisible to either man or fish. 

Ah, what a moment of rosy hopes is that, when the en- 
thusiastic fisherman balances the flexible rod in his hand, 
and is about to whip his artificial wingster on the surface 
of the stream ! Only the initiated can understand the feel- 
ing. I have always flattered myself that I had a genius for 
angling if for nothing else, and, confident of my surpassing 
ability, I whipped my mimic tackle with admirable dex- 
terity on the very inch of water where I wished it : it 
skimmed the surface like a living thing — but no trout rose 
to seize it. Then followed throw after throw, graceful and 
masterly whippings up and down, near and far off* ; yet no 
fish rose to greet my accomplished skill and applaud my 
efforts. I left the inappreciative current and turned to the 
shaded pool under the rock. " They are probably there," 
I said to myself, " wagging their tails, doing the dolce far 
niente, I'll see if I can get a rise out of you" I whipped 
with a little too much energy, my hook caught a twig which 
hung over the rock, and I left a bit of my line and the 
fly dangling from it. " A little out of practice — ^not awk- 
wardness," suggested my conceit. Damages repaired — an- 
other more attractive fly attached — I went on vigorously 
floating the tempting bait, here, there, and everywhere, 
until my hand was fatigued with the play ; and yet I could 
not believe such fishy-looking water could be troutless. I 
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said to myself, as all fishermen do under similar circum- 
stances : " This is not the right place ; I must go farther 
on." And farther on I went, accordingly ; clambering 
over crags and rocks — finding, if possible, more flattering 
currents, whirls, and shimmering pools; but whip, fling, 
skim as coaxingly and coquettishly as I might, I could not 
induce the river to yield up to me even the smallest of its 
finny treasures. Patiently, hour after hour, I persevered ; 
penetrating higher and higher up the tortuous, narrow val- 
ley — passing paper-mills, and stone-built huts where ragged 
children came out to stare at me and beg. The ravine 
was getting more shut in by crowding, abrupt hills ; the 
sun had set, and I was eight miles from home. It was one 
of the hardest day's labors I ever dedicated to the pisca- 
torial art : wearied and wet I retraced my steps home- 
ward, a Ashless fisherman. A good night's rest made me 
heedless of yesterday's failure — ^for what true votary ever 
suffers himself to despair at one day's unsuccessful trial ? 
No, clearly it had not been the right day — something in 
the air — electricity or something else (as an old fishing- 
chum of mine used to say) — to-day will be more prosper- 
ous, and will repay me for yesterday's want of success. 
And off" again I started, bright and early, over the same 
ground, and returning with the same result. This decided 
me that the Lima owned no trout, and that there must 
have been some mistake in my information ; it must be in 
the Serchio where that aristocratic fish deigned to swim, 
and a day or two after I resolved to whip that sparkling 
element. I selected again a day that looked auspicious — 
clouds with the gentlest breeze — it was a lovely morning ; 
the birds again were in full chorus; morning was truly 
" flinging its sweets over each branch and each flower ; " 
the brown-faced peasants came bounding down from their 
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hilly homes with fruit and vegetables for the Bagni mar- 
ket. How joyously they sang and laughed as they tripped 
onward to the town — health on their cheeks and hope in 
their hearts ! I myself caught a little of their happiness 
Dy sympathy, and went forward with less lead in my feet, 
mounting the road which runs along and high above the 
winding Serchio, with vines festooned from tree to tree, or 
stake to stake, weighed down with ripening, luscious grapes 
of purple, green, and yellow ; or through groves of chest- 
nut-trees laden with nuts which were beginning to fall. 
Gayly I trudged on, until I was distant enough to descend 
to the stream and try my fortune. Never did appearances 
promise better sport ; never water bore a troutier look. 
My reel and rod seemed impatient to get at the fun, and 
I also was agitated ; I almost trembled with grand expec- 
tations, and made my first throw (shall I confess it?) with 
a nervous palpitation ; and must I confess, likewise, that 
all that day I toiled in vain? Downward I went along 
the banks of the enchanting river, and toward sunset found 
myself near that strange bridge which at its birth was chris- 
tened Ponte della Maddalena, but now is more frequently 
called 11 Ponte del Diavolo. The reason given for the 
change is this : No bridge had been constructed until the 
present one which could resist the torrents to which the 
Serchio is subject. The one arch of the present structure 
is raised so high that it defies the flood — ^but it also defies 
carriages with horses to mount and descend its steep angles. 
From a little distance the top of the bridge presents the 
appearance of a sharp angle, and, when necessary for car- 
riages to pass over, it is only by human aid they can be 
lifted up to its apex, and let down again. Thence the 
name of the Devil's Bridge. 

Disappointed, tired, and, let me say, disgusted with my 
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fishing-excursions, I sat down upon a huge bowlder to rest, 
and reflect upon the annihilation of my dreams about trout- 
fishing. Three blessed days, and not even " a glorious nib- 
ble " — really, it was too bad. I rested with my head bent 
in moody half-sleepiness, and, as I raised my eyes, they 
rested upon three children standing upon the sand in front 
of me — 2i girl of twelve or thirteen with a very heavy baby 
in her arms, and a small brother by her side ; they were as 
ragged as the most fastidious admirer of picturesque rags 
could desire. Baby was a fine little fellow, and of a weight 
much too heavy to have been imposed upon so -fragile a 
figure as that of the girl, but she managed to sustain it 
with a pretty, motherly grace, which made the effort still 
more touching. The boy was planted firmly on his feet, 
wide apart, with one hand rammed into what should once 
have been a pocket, the other at his mouth, with two of his 
fingers thrust into it, his head bent, and gazing at me from 
under his brows with a saucy, defiant scrutiny, as arrant a 
little scamp as I ever met here, where scamps of his type 
abound. There was a subdued sunset-glow upon the group, 
which was very paintable, and for a background there were 
the Devil's Bridge and the blue mountains. Sitting thus 
by the heartless and, I solemnly believe, fishless river — 
here was something which seemed to rise up before me, as 
it were, to console me for my humiliation. It appealed to 
me, saying : " Here is something for your canvas ; return 
to your easel, and send fishing to the dogs." 

Not far from the children was a woman beating her 
coarse linen on a stone in the stream. I went to her and 
asked if she was the mother of the trio near. 

" Slf signore^ Dio sia benedettOy they are mine, and I 
have three others in paradiso" 
. " I should like to paint them," I said. 
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" Do what to them ? " she replied. " What have they 
done? Has that demonio Beppo been throwing stones 
again?" 

" No, good sposa^ he has done no harm that I know of. 
I am a painter, make pictures, and would like your chil- 
dren there as models." 

The poor woman stared at me in utter bewilderment. 
Models ! What could that mean? 

" Scusato, signore^ ma non to* intendo.** 

" I wish to make their ritralli '* (portraits). 

"/<? — capisco — ^you want to jmzwv" (write) "their like- 
nesses? Sl^ signore^ where do you live? Some festa day, 
when they have on their best clothes, I'll bring them to 
you." 

" No, no, good-wife ; I want them just as they are now, 
rags, dirt, and all." 

** O caro signore ! but they won't do for a pretty picture 
so ; they are half naked." 

" If they were quite so, I should like them just as well," 
I replied, and she looked more astonished than ever, but 
I finally was enabled to make her understand my motive, 
and a bargain was struck. The children were to come to 
me the next day as models. 

The rod was taken to pieces, the line wound round the 
reel, the flies booked, and a vow bookdd with them, never 
to use them again near the perfidious and deluding waters 
of the Lima and Serchio. 

My little people came daily, the time flew away pleas- 
antly, and my wounded feelings as a badly-treated fisher- 
man were healed. The autumn came, the yellow leaves 
were falling, and the chestnuts also, and the industrious 
Luchesi began to harvest them for their winter's bread. 
The picture was completed, the Devil's Bridge and all. 
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One thing only ^as wanting before I could box my rustics, 
and that was to get it dry. This I proposed to do by ex- 
posing it to the sun in the piazzetta upon which my coach- 
house studio opened. I placed it against the wall, reversed, 
in the full blaze of the sun, and left it to fry and bake until 
after mid-day. When I went out to lo(^ after it, I found 
the place crowded with half the population of the pygmy 
town. It was festa day ; the street to the church passed 
alongside of the diminutive square. Mass was over, and 
the people were returning to their homes. Attracted by 
the canvas, their curiosity was awakened, and old and young 
of all conditions came to have a look at my performance. 
The picture being upsid&-down, it was rather difficult to 
see it. Yet there they were, some with their heads twist- 
ed one side, or below their shoulders^ some looking from 
between their legs (most ludicrous of all). The whole 
audience, in brief, were distorted into one shape or anoth- 
er. There was but one thing to do, not be an unamiable 
bear, and that I did : I turned the picture right side up, 
and gave my eager spectators a fair sig^ht of my work. It 
was greeted by a vigorous clapping of hands and evmvas ; 
Giuseppe the baker,. Giovanni the carpenter, Tommaso the 
blacksmith, Ignaccio the shoemaker,. Pinto the tailor, paid 
me flattering compliments. Here was fame unlooked for 
and spontaneous — ^fame thrust upon me. It was not spumed, 
however, as some may suppose. I was gratified with the 
praise of these simple, honest people, whether the pict- 
ure merited the approbation they bestowed upon it or 
not. 

It is several years since I painted my models of the 
Serchio. Maria may by this time be married to some 
worthy peasant, and carrying a baby of her own — ^the one 
she was lugging in her girlish arms will have grown to the 
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age that Beppo was then, and that young blackguard him- 
self may now possibly be a soldier in Victor Emmanuel's 
army, or in the galleys — ^the one as likely as the other. 



XXI. 

MY CONSULSHIP AT ANCONA. 

Receiving the appointment of United States consul 
for Ancona, I had hoped and intended that it should be 
of some advantage to me in my profession as artist, but it 
turned out very diflferently. The condition of Italy at this 
time (1841) was very shaky. The people were dissatisfied 
and ready for rebellion, and there was no certainty of what 
might be the result of an insurrection then momentarily 
expected. 

Whatever might be the result, I supposed that my offi- 
cial position would protect me against molestation. There 
were no emoluments or profits attached to the consulship ; 
for the twelve years I had the office there was never a cent 
of fees paid in ; and I found the position was a severe drain 
upon my slender means of support, besides putting me to 
the expense of a wardrobe and outfit. 

I went to Rome, received my exequatur^ bought a horse 
(the most vicious devil in the shape of horse-flesh I ever 
saw), and, having sent my baggage on by diligence^ rode 
him in the hot month of July taAncona, a distance of two 
hundred miles. 

That journey had some singular adventures — too serious 
to amuse, and not sensational enough to attract the read- 
er's attention — ^therefore I shall pass it over and get on to 
my consular post, where, arriving salvo e sano^ I hastened 
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to deliver a letter of introduction to the Marquis Mancin« 
forte. Passing through the lodge which led to his fine 
palace, I observed over its portals the -arms of the United 
States. (The marquis had asked for the appointment of vice- 
consul from our consul at Rome, as the means of prevent- 
ing foreign invading troops being billeted upon him. This, 
he assured me, was his only motive.) I found the noble 
gentleman in bed at three o'clock after mid-day. It 
was a moderate-sized, narrow room, with a preposterously 
' high ceiling ; the walls- lined from the floor with shelves 
packed to suffocation with books. They lay in heaps on 
the floor, in disorderly piles upon chairs and tables, hedg- 
ing him in on all sides (as he lay bolstered high up) on his 
bed. The marquis was a passionate lover of literature. 
He read all night, and slept surrounded by his beloved vol- 
umes most of the day. Nothing could exceed the cordi- 
ality of the greeting he gave me, save the amount of snuff 
he thrust up his nose ; he insisted upon my taking up my 
quarters in his palace, and staying there forever if I liked ; 
he took off his night (or rather day) cap, got himself quite 
unceremoniously into his dressing-gown of many bright 
colors, and conducted me into the drawing-room to pre- 
sent me to the marchesa. She was a most gracious lady, 
with a very engaging Bacchante style of face, a charming 
neck and bust, and then she appeared to melt away, as it 
were, into long, empty, limbless folds of gauzy drapery, a 
species of dry-land mermaid. The fact is, to call things 
by their proper names — the marchesa had no legs ; and 
yet I discovered upon a later acquaintance with her that 
she rode on horseback, and was enabled to fulfill most of 
the elegant accomplishments demanded by society save 
dancing. She was the mother of two pretty girls, and a 
lady of superior wit and cultivation. 
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I became the guest of these two singular but amiable 
people in a grand palace, with a retinue of servants with- 
out end, it seemed fo me. An immense bedroom was as- 
signed to me with a bed, called by the Italians letto matri- 
moniale. It was big enough of a certainty for man, wife, 
and a large family. The window of my room overlooked 
the Adriatic, and the masts of a small fleet of fishing-barks 
reached up nearly paftillel with my lookout. The weather 
was intensely hot, and the mosquitoes swarmed up from 
the piscatorial boats and trading-craft of every sort in 
clouds. I was obliged to leave my window open or suffo- 
cate, and the night that I passed in consequence is inde- 
scribable. Such a face as I carried to the breakfast-table 
should have moved the heart of the gentle marchesa, but 
she made no other remark than that she " hoped I had 
slept well." 

I went that day to deliver a letter of introduction to 
Mr. George Moore, the British consul for Ancona, and, 
telling him my grievance in regard to the cursed mosqui- 
toes, he recommended to me a plan to remedy the afflic- 
tion : " Buy some powder," said he, " as you go home, and 
bum it in your room just before you get into bed, and you 
will have no trouble from the pests during the night." He 
did not state the quantity, and my experience of the article 
was very limited. I bought half a pound of the material, 
and about eleven o'clock in the evening I poured a lot of 
it with — it must be confessed — little discretion upon the 
beautiful mosaic floor, laid a train to the door which 
opened into the great hall, touched my candle to it, and — 
there followed a report and a shake of the building, which 
made it tremble from the roof to the foundation. "Good 
Heavens ! " I exclaimed, *' what have I done ? Nearly 
blown up the palace by my confounded carelessness and 
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disgusting stupidity I " I bestowed upon myself several not 
flattering epithets which the " trying occasion " called forth. 
The density and stench of the smoke were fearful. I was 
determined, if possible, to confine the secret of my dis- 
graceful experiment to myself. I closed and locked the 
door which opened into the large hall, opened the win- 
dows, and, as soon as I could see, held my light over the 
spot where the infernal powder had* exploded. Merciful 
powers ! There was a spot of several feet in circumfer- 
ence of the costly floor blackened and ruined ! Here was 
a "pretty kettle of fish." What to do? I took a towel 
in my desperation, poured some water on the abominable 
place ; in one vigorous rub it was the color of ink, I then 
seized my night-shirt and scrubbed away like a maniac ; 
it was soon as black as the towel. I was resolved to rub 
out the terrible witness to my disgrace, cost what it might. 
I went to my portmanteau ; shirt after shirt became vic- 
tim to the inexhaustible smut ; last of all, I added my 
toilet-soap and a bottle of cologne-water, hoping an alkali 
might act upon the obstinate ingredients, and sacrificed 
two or three of my pocket-handkerchiefs in the contest — 
but the vile stains " would not out." Dead-beat with un- 
successful exertion^ I went to bed, leaving the detestable 
marks to testify against me. That wretched night I suf- 
fered a double misery : first, from the stench of the pow- 
der ; secondly, from the mosquitoes, whom the powder 
seemed only to inspire with more bloodthirsty intentions. 

When I went to breakfast the next morning, the mar- 
chesa asked me if I had been disturbed by the terremoto 
(earthquake) late in the evening before. While we were 
still at the table, one of the upper servants came to an- 
nounce to her ladyship that the shock had been most sen- 
sible in the room of il signor console^ having damaged a 
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part of the floor, and that there was a strong smell of sul- 
phur in the apartment. I explained the cause of the earth- 
quake to the marchesa, who laughed heartily at my ad- 
venture, and thaf night I found my bed shut in by a good 
mosquito-net. 

I had delivered my proper credentials to the cardinal 
legate of Ancona, had been invited to a grand dinner — in 
short, all the honors tendered me (of which all small lega- 
tions are usually prolific) under the circumstances, and I 
hoped that I had finished also with all the etiquette neces- 
sary to my installment as consul. I was impatient to be 
again with my pencils. The ceiling of the large nail was 
decorated by some admirable painter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Here I passed most of the hot days making sketches 
of such figures as pleased me most from the picture above. 
The heat was excessively oppressive, and, during the time 
the family took their siesta (which was generally several 
hours), I had the grand room all to myself. One day, 
taking advantage of this freedom from interruption, I had 
reduced my costume to my shirt, pantaloons, and slippers, 
and was lying upon my back, my pigments and brushes 
scattered about me, trying to copy a part of the splendid 
fresco on the ceiling. In the midst of my work, a servant 
came to announce somebody or something, which, I could 
not quite understand, and, before I could rise and ask 
further information, a pair of silver shoe-buckles and a 
pair of red stockings were alongside my head, and I 
heard : 

^^ Bravo ! il signor console si diverie con lapittura,** 

It was the cardinal legate with a numerous suite — a visit 

of etiquette which I had not anticipated. I got upon my 

feet in the most humiliated confusion, trying to make an 

apology for my unpresentable appearance in shocking bad 
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Italian. The amiable legate came to my relief, slapped me 
on the shoulder, and said : 

. " I am also an amateur of painting, and love it dearly ; 
don't incommode yourself." ' 

I begged him to be seated and allow me to retire a mo- 
ment and resume my proper garments, but he would not 
listen to it, pooh-poohed with a pleasant laugh at my dis- 
comfiture, signed me a seat beside him, and for half an 
hour talked about art more like a professional artist than 
a lofty churchman. 

The day after the legate's visit I was again upon my 
back, busy copying from the ceiling, congratulating myself 
that I was now done with ceremonious attentions conse- 
quent upon being a new consul. While fostering this pleas- 
ant thought, and stippling earnestly upon my water-color 
performance, I was awakened from my dreamy occupation 
by a band of music in the court under the hall-windows, 
which struck up furiously the overture to "Tancredi." 
Shortly after in came the swell maggiordomo^ saying : 

" Sentite^ signor console^ the band of the govematore has 
come to play to you." 

**WhatI do you mean to say that it is expressly for 
me?" 

** Sly sigfwrey it is for you especially and no other. It is 
the custom here to entertain the new consuls in this way." 

** Well, Carlo, as you seem familiar with the custom in 
these matters, perhaps you can tell me what is expected of 
these newly-arrived consuls for the compliment ; am I to 
go to the window, take off my hat, make them a speech — 
ask them to drink — or what ? " 

" Oh, no, eccellenza — una bagatella di regale ; ten or 
fifteen scudi " (dollars). 

"He calls fifteen scudi, for a poor fellow like me, a 
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trifle " (I thought to myself). " It is rough, but I must not 
make a bad figure as the guest of a marquis ; " and I de- 
pleted my small purse of fifteen round silver pieces, and 
sent them to the capo banda. I tried to console my regrets 
with the conviction that it was the last attention of the 
kind with which I should be honored. But, alas ! just one 
week after, at the same hour, there was the band again in 
full blast, and (excuse the pun) I said, "Blast the band !•" 
The steward glided in to invite me to fork out another 
mere bagatella^ and another fifteen scudi of my little store 
went, I parted with them with a heart-felt protest, and 
grew seriously alarmed at these weekly drafts, for a few 
more such applications would leave me without a scudo in 
my pocket. What should I do to stop the drain upon my 
badly-provided means ? I rushed off to my friend Moore, 
and told him my dilemma. 

" Well, for a Yankee," said he, *' you are the greenest 
fellow I know of. You don't suppose the fifteen scudi 
went to the musicians ! Your maggiordomo very likely put 
the most of it in his pocket, and would go on doing so as 
long as you would stand it. When they come again send 
them a scudo, and you will never be bothered with them 
after that. They tried that sort of thing on me when I first 
came here, but it did not succeed." This time the Eng- 
lish consul's prescription for a nuisance worked better than 
that for getting rid of the mosquitoes. The third concert, 
costing me but a dollar, was the last. 

I had remained in the palace of the hospitable mar- 
chese six weeks, when I hired a place for the consular 
office, appointed a vice-consul, and packed my trunk to go 
to Florence, where I proposed to make amends by hard 
study for the time I had lost. I was now in another quan- 
dary, about " tipping " the retinue of servants in the grand 
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palace. I had recourse again to her British majesty's con- 
sul. Moore said : 

** I must tell you frankly, it is the custom in this coun- 
try, when you are the guest in a nobleman's palace, to be 
very generous to all the servants. It is a great bore, as I 
have experienced myself, but I don't see how you can do 
less than give three or four scudi each." 

I grew pale at the intelligence — " three or four scudi 
each," and there were some fifteen or twenty of them ! 

"Do you know," said I, "that there is a small regi- 
ment of servants in that house ? " 

*' I presume so," said he; "there always is in the es- 
tablishments of these Italian noblemen, and good-for-noth- 
ing hounds most of them are. You are in for it, my boy ! 
The next time you come I advise you to go to an hotel — 
it is cheaper." 

I returned to the palace, emptied my purse (leaving 
only enough to take me to Florence), kissed the hand of 
the marchesa, thanking her and her book-loving lord for 
their kindness, and went to Florence. 1 have never seen 
Ancona since. 

Arrived at Florence, I took a studio. I here made the 
acquaintance of Hiram Powers, and formed a warm friend- 
ship vdth him, which was only interrupted by his death. 
Powers was a very remarkable man, not only in his art — 
for, had he turned his attention to the physical sciences, 
mechanics, or natural philosophy, he must, I think, have 
been distinguished in any of them. Our country should 
be proud of Powers's genius, if only on account of some of 
the busts which he executed. I think I am safe in saying 
that no finer works in that department (a high one) have 
ever been executed since the unsurpassed Greeks. What 
a splendid head and face Powers had ! What a glorious 
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eye! and to his friends wliat a delightful companion he 
was ! What a refined sense of humor he had, and what a 
happy manner of telling a story, of which there were always 
lots in store ! Some of the happiest moments of my life 
have been those spent with him and his amiable family. 

Coming in contact with names like his which are hon- 
ored by my country, I cannot resist suspending for a mo- 
ment the trite narrative which concerns myself. A volun- 
tary sense of good-breeding forces me to raise my hat to 
them, and show them that respect which is due them. 
Horatio Greenough was the first student in sculpture who 
came to study his art in Italy, and was still residing in 
Florence when I went there. About the same period 
Cooper, the novelist, Vanderlyn, Allston, Morse, Longfel- 
low, Weir, and Chapman, came there, and may be called 
the pioneers of literature and art from our land to Italy. 
Before them, however. West had been to Rome — ^had been 
presented to the blind pontiff — who, when the young paint- 
er was presented as an American, ran his fingers over his 
features and asked, ''Is he white?" 

This little band of art and literature pilgrims saw Italy 
under very different auspices from the crowd who have fol- 
lowed them. Greenough was a man of most agreeable and 
amiable manners, and, after years of study, still a thorough 
student of art. I never think of Greenough but there comes 
into my memory that absurd story about some fastidious 
Boston lady, who insisted upon having pantaloons put upon 
his charming chanting cherubs ! I found in Greenough a 
kind and considerate acquaintance. 

I remember dear old Ombrosi, who was recognized by 
our country as consul for Florence. He was a Tuscan, 
with a competent income, a bachelor, and proud, above all 
things, of being our representative as consul. It filled the 

16 
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full measure of his ambition. I doubt if the position was 
ever filled with more dignity. He was proud of the name 
of consul for that land of freedom which was his dream of 
political perfection. Whatever was American had in it a 
talismanic charm, and he devoted himself to the service of 
every American citizen who arrived in the beautiful capital 
of Tuscany, got them all indiscriminately presentations to 
the grand-duke, advised them where to live^ how to live, 
what to pay for ity and stood between them and all impo- 
sitions. The leading characteristics of the old consul were 
dignity and self-respect. Poor, dear old gentleman ! I 
saw that over-sensitive dignity painfully humiliated one 
evenii^ at the Caffe Doney, where he had been for many 
years a constant habittU, Ombrosi was of a portly mien 
— ^his cheeks very broad and fat, his forehead extremely 
small, his ears large, and his nose little short of immense, 
which he saddled conspicuously with a pair of gold 
spectacles. The comers of his stiff, white shirt -collar 
reached the expanded sides of his nostrils, and, pressing 
up sharply under the lobes of his ears, looked as if its 
stardied edges contemplated, cutting them off. His dress, 
somewhat of an exploded fashion, was studiously respect- 
able, and his gold-headed cane a conspicuous accessory to 
his general appearance. 

On the evening to which I refer a number of English 
and American artists had happened into the Caffe Doney 
(the Caffe Greco of Florence for artists). Among the num- 
ber were Powere, and Elmore, an English painter now of 
note — then a student. We had seated ourselves at a round 
table all together ; one of our party had ordered a bottle 
of beer ; the waiter had brought it, and was trying to ex- 
tract from it an obstinate cork. He was stooping, with the 
bottle held firmly between his knees, his left hand grasp 
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ing its neck, while with his right he was making a des- 
perate effort to draw forth the plug. At that moment the 
venerable consul, with his measured, old-fashioned step, 
approached our table. I arose and introduced him to such 
of our companions as he did not know. The courtly old 
gentleman was bending over the waiter in a stately Sir 
Grandison style to acknowledge the " pleasure of the intro- 
duction," when the cork was wrenched out of the infernal 
bottle with the report of a pistol, and the pent-up liquid 
followed — the whole contents of the detestable brew burst- 
ing upward into the face of our punctilious representative 
just as his head had reached that declension consistent 
with his regard for solemn dignity and diplomatic Civility. 
His eyes were blinded with froth and foam, and he stood 
motionless for an instant, as if petrified, the beer raining 
from his forehead over his glasses, down his cheeks, and 
dripping in a little cascade from his gigantic nose. As he 
appeared thus speechless and half paralyzed by the ma- 
licious explosion, we all simultaneously broke into an un- 
controllable roar of laughter. His first movement was to 
lift his gold-headed cane and bring it down on the pate 
of the garfon ; then, refusing to allow any one to wipe off 
the beer, he left the caffe^ and never went there again. I 
doubt if he ever forgave the laugh indulged in at his ex- 
pense. 

There were many traits in Ombrosi's character which 
reminded me of Sterne's Uncle Toby, and many things in 
his personal appearance which continually brought to my 
memory Leslie's representation of Uncle Toby, especially 
the picture of him looking into the eye of the artful Widow 
Wadman. 

Uncle Toby — I mean Sighor Ombrosi — got me pre- 
sented to the grand-duke, which procured for me invita- 
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tions to the court receptions, balls, and other entertain- 
ments, thus giving me an opportunity to air my swell uni- 
form if I chose. I did choose to do so upon an occasion 
which I will relate. I was only a humble student of art 
(though, in parenthesis, I may add that I enjoyed the flat- 
tering title of National Academician), and, as my means 
were very restricted, I was obliged to practise the most 
careful economy. To this end I had taken a studio and 
lodging together in what was once a convent, near the 
northwestern walls of the town. It was called San Bama- 
ba — an immense going-to-ruin pile, inclosed by four streets, 
one of which was called La Via Maccheroni. At No. 3 of 
this street a small door gave entrance to a dark, unwhole- 
some, tortuous stair, which led to my studio and sleeping- 
quarters. It might be called a dreary abode with great 
truth ; such as it was, however, I had hidden myself away 
there, and gave myself up to patient study and very unlux- 
urious fare. One day in the midst of some very sombre 
thoughts there came a court servant in showy livery {how 
he found the place is a marvel) and delivered me an invita- 
tion for the grandest ball of the season at the Palazzo 
Pitti. 

I resolved to go. On the eventful evening I took a 
world of pains to get myself up in my fine uniform, and at 
ten o'clock my one candle and a looking-glass of four 
inches by two and a half told me I would do. I looked 
out of the window to see what the weather was ; it was. 
raining, as the Italians say, ^^ Donne nude e gatH arroHati** 
What should I do ? What was to become of my varnished 
shoes — ^my light trousers with their stripe of gold braid? 
There was no servant or porter or any one else in the build- 
ing upon whom I could call to get me a carriage. I waited 
half an hour, hoping it would hold up, and allow me to 
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reach a coach-stand, but it would not do anything of the 
kind. 

I was determined, all the same, to go to the great ball, 
cost what it might. I put on my cloak and overshoes, 
seized my umbrella, and ventured into the street. It was 
an awful black* night. The lamps were almost invisible, 
and to keep on the narrow sidewalk out of the question. 
There was not a soul stirring — no one to inquire of if I 
was going wrong. I was, however, lucky enough to take 
the right turnings for the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, 
where I hoped to find a cab. Arriving where I supposed 
the place to be, it was so completely blotted out by the 
pouring rain and darkness that I got confused, and, instead 
of crossing, I found myself stumbling up the steps which 
lead to the church, when I should have been on the other 
side of the square, where the cabs generally stood. Guided 
by. the landmarks where I had stranded, I took what I 
thought was the direction of the famous loggia opposite ; 
I pushed ahead at random and brought up against some- 
thing which proved, by feeling it, to be a wheel. " Ho ! 
coachman ! " I cried. No reply, I groped my way for- 
ward and vociferated still louder, " Cocchiere ! " 

A drowned sound, which might have come out of the 
ground, or from the inundated air above, responded " JEc- 
comil" Sometl^ng in a human manner seemed to get 
down and open the creaking door of the vehicle, and a 
sepulchral voice asked, " Where, signore ? '* 

" The Palazzo Pitti," I responded. 

I endeavored to enter the coach. It shook as if it 
would fall to pieces as I stepped into it ; the water was 
pouring through the roof of it nearly as badly as it was pour- 
ing outside. I roared out with all my might, " Stop ! " 
After several attempts I made the coachman hear— he 
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pulled up, and came to the door to ask me what had hap- 
pened. 

" I cati't go in this dreadful machine," I said ; " I must 
take another." 

" There is no other," he responded in a ghostly voice. 
" I am the last man ! " 

" Well, then, go on, and Saint Antonio preserve us ! " 
I added. I raised my umbrella as well as I could to de- 
fend myself from the cascades over my head. Not daring 
to sit down, I crouched and steadied myself as best I could. 
Heaven only knows how the coachman found his way that 
inky, fearful night. / could make out nothing until we 
passed through the gate which leads into the Boboli Gar- 
dens, and had turned the north wing of the stately Pitti 
when a blaze of light, blinding at first from its intensity, 
illuminated the entrance to the ducal residence. Just be- 
fore us was the magnificent carriage of the Prince De 
H— , and the prince with his family descended from it, 
and ascended the palatial steps between a file of domes- 
tics holding burning torches, and then my cab presented 
itself before the royal portal and stopped. I saw a strange 
look of wonder on the faces of the lackeys, and then broad 
smiles, which threatened outright laughter. I bolted out 
in haste, observed the number of the hack, and said to the 
coachman, " Three o'clock ! " 

It was only when I mounted the stairs, and turned my 
head back an instant, that I fully became aware of the sort 
of turnout which had brought me. With the strong light 
on the other side of it, and the stronger light in front of 
it, it was certainly the most weird and wretched-looking 
affair I ever saw in the form of horse and carriage. It was 
absolutely spectral and uncanny ; the horse appeared nearly 
transparent with meagrcness, and glittered unnaturally with 
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water ; the carriage an object which might have been re- 
duced to a bundle of rotten sticks by a shake ; the coach- 
man a skeleton rigged up in a wet, ragged overcoat ; in 
short, had I believed in phantoms, I might have thought 
I had been brought to the ball by some weird and super- 
natural means. • 

I was no longer surprised at the astonishment depicted 
upon the faces of the torch-bearers. Never had such a 
thing been seen before in face of the grand-duke's palace. 
I mounted the regal stairs with some singularly curious re- 
flections, but it is best not to attempt to describe them — 
they were not pleasant, I will confess. I was making a 
pretty figure, but how the could I help it? I de- 
posited my cloak, galoches, and umbrella, with the guarda- 
robst received my check, was asked my name and title, and 
through the lofty, noble hall I heard it announced by the 
first usher, then it went on echoing from one to the others 
until it reached the drawing-room — "// Console Ameri- 
cano" — ^with the broadest Tuscan pronunciation. In an- 
other minute I was in the presence of the grand-duke and 
duchess and the elderly, dwarfed sister of the duke, usually 
called, with unjustifiable disrespect, " La Gobbetta." I 
made the best bow I could command, was asked the same 
question by his altezza which he addressed to all other 
inferior personages, ^^ De quel pays ites^vous^ monsieur?" 
and then I passed into the crowd. 

It is wonderful what buttons will do for a fellow. I 
danced with half a score of distinguished beauties, was in- 
troduced to two or three princesses, talked a lot of infa- 
mously bad French, flirted five minutes with La Gobbetta 
herself, and was getting in love with her ; handed into the 
supper-room an old, stout English countess and her dia- 
monds ; drank bumpers of the choice champagne ; was be- 
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coining more gloriously happy every instant ; had returned 
to the ballroom, waltzed, poUcaed, and was fast making an 
agreeable impression in the opinion of a beautiful English 
girl, and about asking her if she would dance the cotillon 
with me, when it occurred to me to consult my "watch. It 
was half-past three — ^half an hour past the time I had fixed 
with my curious coachman. I had had what we Ameri- 
cans call a "tall time." The grand-duke had spoken to 
me, his sister smiled upon me ; in short, I had achieved a 
great success in many respects — my ambition gratified, my 
conceit rampant, and my head not the least bit heavier for 
the generous draughts I had imbibed. I took one more 
lingering* look at the proud, gay scene around, and felt, 
under the seductive infiuences, that I should like to have 
staid — forever — ^but the time had come when I must ride 
home. I tore myself away with a brave efibrt, hugged my 
chapeau firmly under my arm, walked through the long hall 
with a well-assumed military tread, and, as I reached the 
cloaking-room, heard the usher cry out, " // servo del Con- 
sole Americano*^ 

" My servant ! — that's a good joke," I said to myself, 
and the cockade of my hat. I presented my check, man- 
aged to put on my overshoes and cloak without help, but 
to order my own carriage was more embarrassing. Most 
of the fine people were departing at the same time that I 
was, and I did not relish the idea of rushing about the 
Boboli in a storm to find my extraordinary transport ; so 
I put a piece of gold into the hand of one of the duke's 
servants, and told him in a whisper to seek No. 699, a one- 
horse vehicle. I felt wonderfully rich and generous on the 
occasion. I never remember to have felt so rich before or 
after as on that delightful evening. I descended gayly the 
steps, and stood under the portico where half a hundred 
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grandees stood awaiting their splendid equipages — ^the mag- 
nificent one of Lord U had just received its noble in- 
cumbents, and was off when my "carris^e stopped the 
way." The first thing I heard was, **0 heavens!" from 
a beautiful English lady with whom I had danced ; then 
I heard a lot of " Mon Dieu I " " Did one ever see such ! " 
" Dio mio I " and ejaculations of surprise, if not of horror, 
from many mouths — ^but there was no time to wait and 
hear more. I made a plunge down the steps, rushed at 
the infernal coach, and disappeared inside it as I heard 
the coachman's demand of "Where, signore?** I feared 
the cursed thing would go to pieces there and then, but I 
ventured to poke my head outside the door and roar," Nu- 
mero 3, Via Maccheroni I " 

I have a faint recollection that I heard something which 
sounded like the laugh of many voices as I was driven 
away. I was in a happy state of mind, and, I presume, 
laughed in response. Shortly I fell into a state of pleasant 
dreaminess. I imagined myself at sea ; all was water, 
water ; a little fairy figure, with a lovely hump upon its 
back, was sitting by me, its eyes looked fondly into mine ; 
there was a golden diadem resting upon its lovely, scant 
gray hairs ; it clung confidingly to me for affection and 
protection. Yes, the fascinating Gobbetta had fled from 
the fraternal roof, and was flying with me, and we were 
to be married to-morrow ; and who knew how soon I might 
be declared Grand-duke of Tuscany ! I was awakened out 
of this delightful dream by a sudden jerk and a sense of 
wetness pervading every part of me. We were before the 
door of No. 3, Via Maccheroni. Another precious gold- 
piece absconded from my scanty purse, and I crept up the 
dark stairs to my studio and bedroom, knocked over my 
easel in searching for a box of matches, threw down a pict- 
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ure, lighted my feeble candle, and sat down, sobered, to 
muse upon two pictures — ^that of the gorgeous palace where 
I was a moment (as it seemed) before, and the lone, drear, 
unfurnished, musty, monk-haunted place I called my studio 
and lodging. 

One little incident more will be enough to indicate 
what profit I derived from my consular appointment. I 
had returned to Rome, and had given myself up body and 
mind to my art. Every once a month there came reports 
from my agent or vice-consul, with formal wax-seals and 
our arms impressed upon them, costing me double the post- 
age that it costs me at present to send a letter to America. 
These reports contained the same intelligence, in the* same 
stereotyped language : " I have the honor to inform you 
that no American citizen has presented himself at this con- 
sulate, and no American vessel has appeared in this port, 
since my last report." My own reports went to the depart- 
ment with a black line drawn diagonally from one comer 
to the other of the sheet through the divided spaces where 
there were headings for registering all that referred to the 
business of a seaport consulate. After seven or eight years 
of this blank reporting, one winter, when few of our coun- 
trymen had come to Rome, and those who had come ex- 
pended little or nothing for pictures — I had not during the 
season sold a single work, and had no hope of doing so, 
with the prospect of a long summer staring me in the face 
before another winter might bring other of my compatriots 
to Rome, and I was already very much pinched for money 
— there came a report from my agent with a more than 
ordinary heavy and pretentious seal upon it. I opened the 
document, and it read thus : 

*• Sir : I have the honor to inform you that the sloop-of-war 
Preble came into this port three days since. As soon as I was 
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informed of the circumstance, I immediately hired a proper boat 
and oarsmen, and placed the United States flag in the prow of 
it, and went out to the vessel. I was saluted with four guns 
and invited on board, where I partook of a splendid collation. 
After these honors and civilities, I could not do less than invite 
the officers on shore, asking them to a dinner at the Hotel della 
Posta. The repast was magnificent, and went o£f charmingly ; 
we were all very merry and social, and kept it up till late in the 
evening. I flatter myself that I discharged the duties which de- 
volved upon me with credit, and did honor to the position which 
you have placed me in, and shall have your approval. Here- 
with I inclose you the bill of expenses, which I must beg you to 
pay by return of post through Welby Brothers." 

THE BILL. 

For boat and oarsmen zo scudi. 

Forthedinner 60 " 

For champagne 15 ** 

Total 85 " 

Eighty-five dollars ! It looked a mighty sum with my 
present means and discouraging hopes ; still I felt that I 
must pay it at once. I paid it ; but the draft upon me left 
me nearly without a sou in my pocket. Thank Heaven, 
no other American vessel-of-war ever came into the port 
of Ancona while I was consul ! 



XXII. 

CRAWFORD AND OTHERS. 

In 1837 I found Thomas Crawford in Rome, then the 
only artist from the United States residing in the Eternal 
City, and, I believe, the first student of sculpture from our 
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country who ever came here to study his profession. (I 
am not quite sure, however, that Horatio Greenough had 
not been in Rome for a short visit previous to establish- 
ing himself in Florence.) 

Later in the winter of 1837, Crawford and myself were 
joined by a young and promising American student by the 
name of Philips,^ who had been a pupil of Weir*s ; thus 
making three of us from the United States. That season 
there were but a small number of Americans here : among 
them was Commodore Hull, and at the same time, by a 
curious combination, also his old antagonist the command- 
er of the Guerri^re. They were seen frequently walking 
arm-in-arm about the Eternal City, the best of friends and 
companions, and we used to call them light and shadow. 
Commodore Hull being preposterously bulky and his com- 
panion notably thin and bony. The victorious captain of 
the Constitution sat to Crawford for his bust, one of the 
earliest efforts of his professional career. One day, after 
he had finished his sitting with the old hero, I met the 
embryo sculptor at the Lepre, where we usually went for 
our dinners. 

"Well, my boy," I said, "how did you get on to-day 
with your sitter ? " . 

" He was in a very jocose humor, and remarkably amus- 
ing," he replied ; " as I was working with my modeling- 
tool about his eyes he cried out as if he was hurt, * I say, 
Signor Tommaso, don't poke that stick into my peepers 
in that way, I can't stand it ! Softly, my lad, softly.* " 

That year, and for one or two after it, our young sculp- 
tor had hard struggles, met nobly with a resolve to make 
any sacrifice rather tljan relinquish his chance of improve- 
ment. Thorwaldsen was very friendly to him, and gave 

^ Philips returned home and died at a very early age. 
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him a place in his own studio, where the great Dane over- 
looked his studies and gave him salutary counsel. Craw- 
ford has often expressed to me his gratitude for this as- 
sistance, and confessed the great benefit he derived from it. 

It was during the manly contention with difficulties of 
which I have spoken that he achieved one of his best 
works — the "Orpheus." This made him known as pos- 
sessing sterling feeling and genius for his art ; and not long 
after he received the commission for the monument, to 
Washington from the city of Richmond. Renting a long 
range of roomy stables which faced the ruins of the Baths 
of Diocletian, he put up in clay the colossal horse which 
was to bear down to future times the portrait in bronze of 
the immortal Father of his Country. Not only did the 
grand monument march onward toward completion, but 
he found leisure to create other fine productions, among 
them a statue of Beethoven ; this, and the figure of Patrick 
Henry, will be admitted, I think, by all generous critics, 
to contain elements of the happiest inspiration ; and, had 
he never done anything else, would alone mark him an 
artist of no ordinary power. 

In the second story of the stately palace Negroni, over- 
lookii^ his studios with its lofty belvedere, Crawford and 
his family resided. Back of it lay gardens with fruit and 
flowers, plants varied and luxuriant, fountains, trees, and 
artistic decorations, making it a little paradise in which to 
ramble. The grounds extended to the Temple of Minerva 
Medica, covering a space abounding in historical interest 
as well as of horticultural beauty. In the high tower the 
sculptor had also a studio, from which he could gaze upon 
the Alban Hills, and, looking to the south, get a glimpse 
of the distant sea. Everything was full of enjoyment to 
him ; enviably happy in his domestic relations, successful 
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in his vocation, his name progressing fairly on toward 
fame ; when, in the midst of all this present enjoyment 
and promise of the future, his career was arrested by the 
saddest of diseases that can afflict a painter or a sculptor. 
Symptoms, threatening loss of sight, made their appear- 
ance, the result of which was to take him in a short' time 
so prematurely from the art he adored with passionate de- 
votion, and from his beautiful young wife and children. 
The terrible disease first showed itself as he was returning 
from a visit home to America ; but he was enabled to con- 
tinue his work upon the Richmond monument for several 
months after, until the effort became so painful that he 
was forced to abandon the work. One of his eyes seemed 
to be protruding itself from its proper place in the orbit. 
An eminent surgeon — Gibson — from Philadelphia hap- 
pened to be in Rome that winter, and interested himself 
warmly in the case. He called a consultation of the best 
surgeons, and proceeded to an exploration, which resulted 
in convincing his own high intelligence that the malady 
proceeded from a cancer at the back of the eye, which was 
pressing forward and affecting the optic nerve. I cannot 
forget when the great surgical professor called upon me 
the day after the examination, and told me that Crawford 
must die — that a few months, more or less, would " take 
him from us." This opinion of the surgeon was not made 
known to Crawford, who still allowed himself to hope that 
he might get relief. Under this impression, he went to 
Paris and consulted the most renowned oculists there. 
They told him that an operation would probably be death ; 
in the mean time an American surgeon and physician had 
come to London, professing to cure cancers of every kind 
by an entirely new treatment Hoping against hope, his 
wife and friends urged him to become a patient of this new 
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wonder in medical surgery. The ailing eye was soon re- 
moved from its socket, thus hoping to save the other ; but, 
alas ! scarcely had that been effected, when the other eye, 
sympathizing with its lost mate, showed that the cruel 
malady was at work there also. The fatal disease ad- 
vanced so rapidly that in a few weeks it was too evident 
the unhappy artist must say farewell to sight. The little 
light left faded from his vision. One day he said to his 
old, faithful servant : " Giuseppe, I wish to get up. Wrap 
me in my dressing-gown and lead me to the window." 
This complied with, he asked, " Are the blinds open, Giu- 
seppe ? " " Yes, caro padrone mio" ** He stood there " 
(said his attached domestic to me) "for a few minutes, 
when I saw the tears roll down his cheeks, and he said, 
* Giuseppe, lead me back to my bed.' " Then came com- 
plete and utter despair ; the brave heart which had borne 
up till that dreadful moment, and which, in the face of all 
discouraging circumstances, had suffered itself to dream of 
future triumphs in art, that brave heart, I repeat, was 
broken, and in a short time ceased to beat forever. The light 
of a generous, manly •nature went out at Crawford's death. 

There was a fine portrait, painted by Page, just before 
the youthful sculptor crossed the sea to come to Rome. 
Where is it ? One day, these portraits of the pioneers of 
art will become interesting to our country, and few of 
them more so than those which preserve the form and 
features of our much-regretted Thomas Crawford. A por- 
trait by Lawder, a Scotch fellow-student in Rome, painted 
in 1837, and a bust in marble by John Macdonald, are in 
the possession of Mr. Allen Fraser, who was a warm per- 
sonal friend of our sculptor during his early Roman strug- 
gles, and who still retains a tender and loyal regard for 
his genius and noble qualities. 
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The arts of painting and sculpture, which in Italy had 
fallen into inglorious decadence, began to revive in the lat- 
ter part of the last century by the works of Canova and 
Camucciniy and simultaneously there commenced an in- 
pouring to Rome of students from all parts of Europe, 
which, increasing in an extraordinary degree up to the 
present day, has made Rome the city of studios as well as 
of churches. Germany, in this respect, has been more 
largely represented than any other country. 

From Russia there came two pensioned students, who 
have since acquired uncommon distinction. These were 
Briilow and Ivanoff. I saw a work of the latter, upon 
which he had toiled over twenty years — the subject, " Christ 
and his Apostles." The artist would not allow any one to 
see this picture when in progress until he was induced to 
do so under the following circumstances : There was a 
German painter here (whose name I have forgotten) also 
engaged upon a large composition, and who was equally 
fastidious as to showing his performance ; he had been 
working some ten years upon his large canvas. The mu- 
tual friends of the two suggested that they should show 
their pictures to each other, even if they would not extend 
the permission to others. They agreed to do so, Ivanoff 
returning to the Gaffe Greco after the visit. One of his 
intimates asked him what he thought of the German's pict- 
ure. He answered in Italian, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
" Oh^ una cosa tirato via / " — (" A thing thrown off in a 
hurry!"). Brttlow, his fellow - student and compatriot, 
painted his enormous picture of *' The Last Days of 
Pompeii " in as many months as the other took years to 
execute his. Ivanoff had introduced a small glimpse of 
the river Jordan in his picture, and made a pilgrimage to 
the East expressly to make a study of it. When the work 
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was finished there was much curiosity to see it, and crowds 
rushed to the exhibition, and were disappointed to find so 
little effect in a work which had cost nearly a quarter of 
a century of labor ; all spontaneity of execution had been 
sacrificed in the effort to obtain expressive detail, all hope 
of fluidity and frankness in color sacrificed to obtain solid- 
ity in modeling and drawing ; but the picture, despite these 
defects, was truly wonderful for other qualities, and the 
name of the artist is one justly honored in his country. 

Nearly coeval with the last-named celebrities, Horace 
Vemet made his appearance as director of the French 
Academy in Rome ; following him came Paul Delaroche, 
and the unfortunate Leopold Robert ; Delaroche, as di- 
rector, succeeding Vemet ; and Robert, who, in defiance 
of the discouraging opinion of his friends in Paris, who 
told him he would never succeed as an artist, was deter- 
mined to break down all obstacles obstructing his way to 
preferment and fame, finally achieving a victory in the 
struggle. His famous picture of " La Moisson," painted 
while in Rome, attests how glorious was his conquest over 
the predictions of his friends. 

Paul Delaroche married the beautiful daughter of Ho- 
race Vemet, with whom, it is said, Leopold Robert was 
also madly in love, and it is also supposed that the dis- 
appointment of unrequited passion seriously affected his 
after-existence. In Venice, a few years later, he had paint- 
ed a picture and sent it to Paris for exhibition. He had 
fallen into a very morbid state from want of money, and 
the fear lest his picture would prove a failure. His mind 
became infected with the gloomiest fancies, and "he blew 
his brains out. The day after the terrible deed a letter 
arrived to his address containing a draft for the very large 
sum for which his picture had been sold, and telling him 
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that his canvas was the great attraction of the Salon — that 
his fame was established ! Commissions were awaiting his 
acceptance on his own tenns, and all things ready to pro- 
mote his honor and advancement. The eyes were closed 
forever which should have read this letter, and brightened 
with gratification : they had done their last work in the 
admired " Improvisatore/' which later hung on the walls 
of the Louvre — its frame covered with crape, while below 
the picture on the floor fresh flowers were strewed daily 
during the season, a touching tribute to the memory of the 
painter. 

The eccentricities and peculiarities of Vemet were 
many, and have been related graphically by writers of his 
own country. One little incident is all which I shall re- 
late of them, as it occurred within my own knowledge, and 
has not appeared in any other notice of him : I knew a 
very conceited and very handsome young Milanese painter, 
who took no pains to l^eep secret from the world his exalt- 
ed opinion of himself — not alone that in his own eyes he 
was the handsomest and most fascinating fellow in Rome, 
the most picturesque and tasteful in his dress, and wearer 
of innumerable laurels in bonnes fortunes^ but that he was 
also the best painter in the Eternal City. His airs were 
prodigious. He was eng^ed upon a picture, and, meeting 
the celebrated Frenchman, invited him to his studio. Ver- 
net, who was ever ready to give his counsels wherever they 
were desired by students, whatever their capabilities, re- 
sponded to the solicitation and called to see the foppish 
Lombard. The vain Milanese began an explanation of 
his performance in a most theatrical and pompous style 
— ^talked gushingly of its composition — ^his predilection for 
the grand manner of Michael Angelo — ^his happy dispo- 
sition of drapery — ^valuation of light and shade — ^balance 
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and harmony of color, etc., etc. — giving his listener no 
chance of an observation ; finally, with a stage pose and 
flourish of his arm and hand, he colicluded with, " When 
I have carried the color in my group into the middle and 
extreme distance, and united by my superior intimacy with 
aerial perspective the plains of my composition in complete 
harmony " — ^his breath was all but exhausted — " what do 
you think, professor?" The disgusted professor replied, 
" I think you are the assassin of art ! " and hurried out of 
the studio. 

Gibson, the English sculptor, dates his appearance in 
Rome at about the same period of the remarkable French 
painters just mentioned. One of his latest crotchets was 
that of tinting his marbles — insisting that the Greeks were 
in the habit of doing so. I remember how much more 
pure and beautiful was his figure of Pandora before he 
vulgarized it by coloring, and I also recollect his reading 
me a letter one morning in the Caffe Greco from the 

Duchess of D , who, two or more years previously, had 

ordered the statue from him for her gallery. " Yes, her 
ladyship scolds me in this letter. She begins : * John Gib- 
son, you are treating me very badly. I was to have had 
the Pandora more than a year since,' etc. Yes, she's get- 
ting impatient, but I shall write* to her ladyship and tell 
her that I can't spare my Pandora yet — that I have fallen 
in love with her since I have painted her ; her blue eyes 
and golden hair have bewitched me. I will tell her lady- 
ship, also, that I have just made my charmer a present of 
a pair of Etruscan gold ear-rings, which I bought of Cas- 
tellani. Oh, no ; I can't give up my Pandora yet." 

Not long after this the Pandora was sent to the great 
International Exhibition in London, and Punch had a 
spirited cut, representing a plethoric female gazing at the 
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nude, " all-gifted goddess," who with touching simplicity is 
made to exclaim, " Oh ! how like our Hemma 1 " 

Gibson never failed to have his walk on the Fincian 
Hill in the morning, before going to his studio. One 
morning, at the time when it looked threateningly like 
war between England and America, I met him there, and, 
after a taciturn promenade beside him for a quarter of an 
hour, he broke silence with — " So you Yankees are talking 
of going to war with us? Now, sir, if you do that, we 
shall sink all your ships to the bottom of the sea. Yes ; 
we shall, indeed." His whole expression and manner said, 
" There is no appeal from this judgment, and no more 
words are called for " — the matter was settled. 

Gibson's mode of expressing himself was both positive 
and laconic. Among other singular fancies was his faith 
in the numbers three and seven, tn some work which I 
have read I have met with a curious dissertation upon the 
subject of these especial numbers, and retain in my mem- 
ory this passage : ** The number seven would seem to have 
been held in much the same esteem as the mystic number 
three. There are, for instance, seven classes of persons 
whose anger is not to be resented, viz., bards, command- 
ers, women, prisoners, drunken persons, Druids, and kings 
in their own dominions. There are three deaths not to be 
bemoaned — the death of a fat hog, the death of a thief, and 
the death of a proud prince ; and three things which ad- 
vance the subject — to be tender to a good wife, to serve a 
good prince, and to be obedient to a good governor." It 
is to be hoped that Gibson had a higher authority than 
this unsatisfactory nonsense upon which to build his faith. 
From whatever source he may have derived it, however, 
he was undeniably under its influence, both in composing 
his works and in other matters besides. Here is a trifling 
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incident h prapos of his attachment to mystic numbers. It 
was related to me by Harriet Hosmer, his favorite pupil. 
She had arranged a journey with him to Switzerland, and 
they had fixed to meet at the railroad-station in the morn- 
ing. Gibson had brought his valise, carpet-bag, and a hat- 
box. As they were quitting the baggage-room for the cars, 
Miss Hosmer observed that Gibson was forgetting his hat- 
box ; she caught it up to give it to him, when the cover 
fell off, and she perceived it was empty. 

" You are leaving your hat behind you," said she, " for 
it is not in your box." 

" No," he replied, " I did not intend to bring it." 

" Oh ! " responded she, " I suppose you mean to buy 
a new one, and have brought your case to save purchas- 
ing another." 

" No, I have plenty of hats." 

**Well, then, in the name of common-sense, why do 
you bring this unnecessary incumbrance ? " 

" Well, you see. Miss Hatty, my valise counts one, my 
carpet-bag makes two, and I bring my hat-box to complete 
the trio. I always travel with three or seven pieces." 

Randolph Rogers and William Story came here when 
Crawford was still living. Rogers had been for some time 
in Florence, where he had mastered the* elementary diffi- 
culties of his profession. He then came to Rome, and 
settled himself down permanently. His first work — " Ruth." 
— gave the flattering hopes which his career has since jus- 
tified. The central door for the Capitol was given him to 
execute, and the bronze material in which it is cast will 
carry down to posterity proofs that good things could be 
done in our day. When Crawford died, leaving the monu- 
ment for Richmond not completed, the conunittee in whose 
hands the matter rested saw in Rogers the sculptor best 
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adapted to finish what remained to be done ; and the fig- 
ures of Lewis and Nelson, together with the six pedestals, 
are by his hand. There is a good deal in common between 
the two sculptors, especially in spirit and love of nation- 
ality. Rogers is the first American artist who has been 
elected into the body of the Professors of St. Luke. Gib- 
son, before him, was the first English sculptor made a pro- 
fessor of that venerable institution. 

Story's two figures of the Cleopatra and the Libyan 
Sibyl, exhibited at the last great International Exhibition 
in London, were the commencement of a reputation which 
since has made him well known to the world. Ives fol- 
lowed close upon the heels of Rogers and Stoiy, bringing 
with him from Florence a statue of Pandora, which he had 
modeled in that city, and he also established himself in 
Rome. I remember to have heard Gibson pronounce a 
very flattering eul<^ upon this figure, and Gibson was 
never prodigal of praise. I recollect two busts by Ives 
which, for likeness and character, it would be difiicult to 
surpass — I refer to those of Seward and General Scott. 

Buchanan Read is better known as a verse-maker 
than as a painter, though he devoted himself to both arts 
with equal love. It is not enough to say that Read was 
an extraordinary man, and the application of the word 
in his case might likewise be misconstrued. I think one 
might adopt a very strong term in connection with his 
name, coupling it distinctly with genius. Yes ; he belongs 
to the distinguished family of poets, bom to chant dream- 
land songs, and patriotic la3rs, and tender strains of love 

• 

and pathos. "Drifting" and " Sheridan's Ride " speak of 
the first two faculties in a very high degree. There are 
both fire and feeling, Nature and eloquence, in that twenty 
miles " to save the day," and its popularity sustains my 
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opinion of it. Like Bums and B^ranger, Read was little 
assisted by education ; still he did not " throw his hands 
uncouthly o'er the strings " of his lyre. In painting, also, 
he owed more to his native discrimination than to academic 
teaching. Neither his poems nor pictures are ever vulgar. 
The former are often languid, but ever melodious and pleas- 
ing. His versification is not thought consistently happy in 
all his productions, but there is enough in many of them 
to merit the title I propose to bestow upon their author, 
viz., that of a man of genius. His was a nature subject to 
quick overflowings of generosity — rapid and restless in its 
mental activity, eager for approbation and applause — with 
a loving desire to make as many happy as he could. Many 
of those who were in Rome five or six years ago will re- 
member the hospitable entertainments given in his house 
and studio to honor distinguished Americans. I was pres- 
ent at a splendid banquet given in honor of Mr. Adams, 
after he had resigned his mission to England. Another 
f^te was given to General Sheridan, and a reception in 
honor of General Sherman. The larger portion of his 
guests upon those frequent occasions were his brother-ar- 
tists. Like all other true artists. Read was eminently free 
from snobbishness, and ready at any moment to divide his 
last dollar with any one of his friends who was in need. 
The constant demand upon his brain in the pursuit of two 
arts so exacting in their several qualifications exhausted 
and reduced the physique of our " poet-painter " so low 
that he was obliged to resort to stimulants, and the 
last two years of Read's residence in Rome betrayed 
a serious change in his health and character. It is four 
years since he left the Eternal City for his native land, 
where he was destined to breathe his last the day after 
his arrival. He left no enemies at Rome, but many who 
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had the sincerest affection for him» among, whom I enroll 
myself. 

It was in the autumn of 1833 that Hans Christian An- 
dersen came here. He lived very much among his own 
countrymen — ^little known among the other foreign artists 
of Rome ; indeed^ at that time he had written nothing of 
importance to give him a claim to public attention. Thor- 
waldsen received his countryman kindly, but his chief as- 
sociates were among his younger compatriots who were 
studying art. Their economical habits suited his small 
means, and with their vocation he had, like Thackeray, a 
natural sympathy. With these he formed pleasant and en- 
during friendships. My distinguished friend Mrs. Mary 
Howitt^ who was the first to give to English readers a 
translation of the " Improvisatore," has kindly assisted me 
to gather together a few incidents regarding the author's 
life while here. A house on the comer of the Via Felice 
and Piazza Barberini, holding the famous Triton fountain 
in view, was the birthplace of his " Antonio, the Impro- 
visatore." Much has been changed within and about the 
building ; but the shop opposite, of which he has written — 
where was sold ** butter and bacon," where were " suspend- 
ed ever in sight the curious buffalo cheeses," and where 
the " light was continually burning before the little shrine " 
— still remains as it was ; but the rude stone fountain be- 
neath the window, ** where the donkeys came to drink and 
bray," has disappeared. 

One of Andersen's -particular associates was Kashler, a 
painter, then a young fellow full of life and spirits, but who 
afterward became a Catholic, and ended his days as a beg- 
ging monk, under the name of Dietro di Santo Dio, having 
been converted to his office by the present pope. Ander- 
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sen, with his friends, made frequent excursions into the 
neighboring mountains, where old manners, old customs, 
and old costumes prevailed. Funerals, country festivals, 
persons taken prisoners by the brigands, brigands taken 
prisoners by the pope's soldiery, assassinations, lovers* jeal- 
ousies, the wild rustic dances of the people, were studied, 
and photographed in his memory. Nothing came amiss to 
his sharp appetite for the novel, wild, and picturesque. At 
the Lepre restaurant he, with his intimates — the Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes, and Germans — ^was wont to dine, and 
drink the sour wine, and get a dinner for twenty sous ; 
meeting those men who had already made themselves en- 
viably famous — Thorwaldsen, Koch, Rhinehart, Dinelli, 
and others. 

At the Christmas of his stay here Andersen and his 
friends celebrated the festival at the large house near the 
theatre in the grounds of the Villa Borghese. He and two 
of his companions, "Jensen and Christensen," set off early 
in the morning, and decorated the place with flowers and 
garlands. A large orange-tree, laden with fruit, served as 
their Christmas-tree, to the boughs of which were added 
still other fruit by way of presents to all who came. In 
the evening the Scandinavian world hastened to the Bor- 
ghese for the grand festival of Christmas-eve — Thorwald- 
sen and his not very friendly compatriot, Bysham, among 
them. Nothing could exceed the enjoyment of the even- 
ing — though a few contre-temps were said to have occurred ; 
but a song written by Andersen was ^ng, and perfect har- 
mony was restored. It seems they kept up the revelry un- 
til long after midnight : returning, they found the gate of 
the Popolo closed. They knocked loudly for some time 
before the custode would open to them, and not even then 
until the question was put ferociously, " Chi siete?** and 
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timidly responded to with " Buoni amid ! " They were 
then allowed to enter the city. So mild was the night at 
that season that no overcoats were worn by the party, and 
Andersen contrasts with astonishment the difference of the 
climate from that of his own cold Denmark. Of this fite 
the author has given us a description in his " Poets' Ba- 
zaar." Andersen returned to Rome, and I remember his 
having lodgings in the Via Purificazione ; and in 1846 he 
was here again. 

His works were then known in all countries, and he 
was very much noticed. His birthday was kept, and among 
other tokens of esteem which he received was a mosaic 
flower-piece, sent to him by Madame de Goethe, the widow 
of the poet's son, who was at that time living in the same 
house where Andersen had written the " Improvisatore.'* 

Andersen's Rome has a different atmosphere from that 
attributed to it by Madame de Sta€l and Hawthorne. In 
the " Marble Faun " we breathe a perpetual sirocco. Ex- 
halations from gorgeous dying flowers, drowning in classic, 
stagnant pools, fill the air. Rome's fountains, ruins, palaces, 
appear to smother beneath some unhealthy influence — ^there 
is always lurking about them something uncanny and dan- 
gerous. There are melancholy shadows falling over most 
things, and hidden in them are dusty skeletons, scorpions, 
bats, and mysterious agencies, constantly stimulating un- 
wholesome fancies ; and, though his light is mellow as that 
in most of the pictures of Claude Lorraine, golden and 
soft, yet the air is oppressive to respiration and wanting 
in vitality ; while the pen of Andersen paints Rome in its 
normal light and shadow. He introduces us to its people ; 
we get a look into their shops, their houses, caffi^ res- 
taurants. We sing with them, dance with them, and many 
of us are ready to kneel with them at their wayside shrines. 
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His legless Beppo, with a jocund face, offers us a pinch of 
snuff, and extends his hand with a merry grin, and we give 
him a sou. It is realistic — ^you and the beggar know each 
other. You also make acquaintance with a prince or two, 
as many priests and friars as you wish, and numerous ar- 
tists. It is Roman life as it exists — Roman life, perhaps, 
with its most picturesque features presented to you, but not 
the Rome of Corinne and Oswald, not the Rome which 
Hawthorne in his clever novel has "transformed" into a 
theatre, only fitted for the particular dramatis persona 
whom he brings upon the stage. 



XXIII. 

A SUMMER RETREAT. — ^THE RIVAL MODELS. 

Of the many small towns in the vicinity of Rome, La- 
riccia is considered one of the most salubrious. When the 
season warned us that it was prudent to quit the Eternal 
City, we were in the habit of going up to that small town 
of the Alban range to pass three or four months. It was 
formerly one of the most powerful cities of the Latin con- 
federation : the Appian Way in the old Roman days passed 
beneath it at its base, and its immediate surroundings and 
itself teem with historical associations, traditions, and pos- 
sibly pagan fictions ; it is quite certain that it once boasted 
a grand, strong cita;del, and was warlike, but not quite cer- 
tain whether its inhabitants did or did not worship the 
goddess Diana. It was near here that, certain historians 
contend, y^neas married his second wife, Lavinia, daugh- 
ter of King Latinus, which having done he built a town 
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near by, called Lavinium, or, as some write it, Lanuvium : 
if the first is correct, we may suppose that he named it 
after his cara sposa. To Lariccia, Orestes and Iphigenia, 
by lovers of tradition, are made to flee for refuge. It is, 
however, more to be depended upon that the mother of 
Augustus was bom here, and more to be credited that the 
son of Porsenna attacked his father's retreating army here, 
was killed, and found a curious tomb under the town, long 
supposed to be the sepulchre of the Horatii and Curatii. 
Horace found hospitality here the first night on his way to 
Brundusium, Tarquin the Proud found, in a citizen of 
Lariccia, his most dangerous enemy and conspirator. In 
1849 the King of Naples (" // Re Botnba ") proceeded as 
far as Lariccia to attack the Roman republic ; was in sight 
of the dome of St. Peter's when he was obliged to recede, 
with Garibaldi at his heels, to hasten his ignominious flight 
over the confines. 

These and a number of other interesting incidents con- 
nected with its middle-age annals hover mistily around this 
now squalid little place, inhabited by some of the most 
indigent of God's creatures. It embraces an extensive 
view of the sea, coast, and plain ; a valley lies at its feet, 
which reasonable speculation decides is an extinct volcano, 
and was so long before ^Eneas wooed and won King 
Latinus's daughter. We, myself and wife, spent two or 
three summers there. About us, in other similar towns 
close by, were many of my artistic compatriots, and friends 
of other lands whose vocations were art, and who, like our- 
selves, came to spend the malarious months among the 
Alban hills. 

Whatever Lariccia may have been, it is now but an in- 
significant place of less than two thousand human souls, 
most of them pitifully poor and ignorant ; yet, miserable, 
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degraded) and without cultivation as they are, they assume 
a contempt for the strangers who come among them, call- 
ing all nations indiscriminately, as a rule, Inglese and bar- 
barians. It boasts a church, a palace, and an inn ; then 
its other dwellings dwindle, with few exceptions, into small, 
poverty-invested habitations, unwholesome, and crowded 
with a ragged and suffering population. Fortunately, the 
sea is not so far off but that its breezes, wafted above the 
malarious Campagna, come bringing to these wretched peo- 
ple good air and health. 

Finding a place in which to paint or model in these 
towns is always a serious difficulty. I was lucky enough 
to prevail upon a padre rettore to give me a room in his 
nearly-empty convent (as there were only three brothers 
besides himself under its roof). It was a very old and 
dilapidated monastery, and looked as if any day it might 
fall and bury the venerable frate and the painter, leaving 
houseless and homeless, also, a great many rats and bats. 
The principal bakery of the village was in the basement 
of the structure and directly under me, so that I was con- 
stantly inhaling the odor of fresh-baked bread on one side ; 
on the other, one (not so grateful) coming from the vacant 
cells of defunct monks, or from their narrow cells, still 
deeper, where they lie buried. Old, worm-eaten fsames 
hung in the dark, narrow hall given over to dust and cob- 
webs ; the pictures in them, swaying loose from their rot- 
ten stretchers to and fro by the current of air, gave furtive 
glimpses of grim saints and roasting martyrs. 

In this not too cheerful studio I set up my easel. The 
next thing for my line of art was a model. I walked about 
the village, seeing upon many broken door-steps subjects 
for my pencil ; lots of grandmothers with the never-absent 
distaff in their hands, some of them good models for aged 
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sibyls, or witches, just as one chose to consider them ; brown, 
sun-burned mothers, with fresh, chubby babies at their 
breasts ; pretty, black-eyed maidens, both shy and mis- 
chievous, whose forms and features, well put on canvas, 
would have made a picture to challenge admiration. See- 
ing these, still undecided in my choice, I rambled farther, 
as one will, puzzled where to choose, when, turning up a 
more than usually poverty-infested passage, I came upon a 
ruined doorway, suipassing all the others in picturesque 
untidiness. On the door-sill sat the venerable nonna whirl- 
ing the spool of flaxen thread with her right hand ; with 
her left, from the distaff she pulled the unspun material to 
feed the twisting process. A grade beneath, her daughter 
nursed a sickly infant on her lap ; still below, her children, 
of various ages, with scant, torn costumes, laughed, romped, 
and screeched. One of these was a lovely girl with golden 
hair and light-blue eyes (that rare peculiarity seen in South- 
em Italy), reminding me of some sweet English and Amer- 
ican children I have seen. She was a wild, uncombed lit- 
tle beauty, and I made up my mind at once that I must 
paint her. I told the thin, starved-faced mother so, and 
the haggard-looking grandmother as well, but both shook 
their heads and said : *' It is thought a bad sign among us 
contadini to have our pictures painted. There is a belief 
that death follows soon after." It was not the first time I 
had encountered this superstition and had vanquished it ; 
the offer of one paul an 'hour conquered it now, and pretty 
Checca was to be my model. 

■ The day after the nonna brought the girl to my studio 
and left her, I began my outline, while the blue eyes grew 
larger and larger, with tiny, glittering drops along their 
lower lids ; after a few minutes I had occasion to leave 
the studio for a moment ; when I came back she was gone. 
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Looking into the hall, I saw her flying down the stairs, 
her face turned up in fright, gazing at a canvas hanging 
near where Michael and the devil were terribly represent- 
ed. I was resolved not to lose my new model, and, hat- 
less, rushed after her. The chase, through the narrow, 
winding streets, was a lively one : she went like the wind, 
her yellow hair streaming behind her ; her feet were too 
fleet for me, and I was just in time to see her dart up the 
steps of her house and disappear. I followed, and entered, 
just as the mother was pulling her by her feet from under 
the bed, where she had fled to hide herself. She was about 
to beat the child, when I interfered. 

" Don't beat her, she has only been scared — first at the 
artist, then at the painted devil," I exclaimed ; " she will 
get reconciled to both. She thinks there are wicked things 
in that old monastery, and we must have patience with 
her." 

" Dio mio I cosa dice, dgnore ? Spiriti I " 

"No, nonna; only some strange pictures, and possibly 
the fierce-looking artist with the odd instruments about 
him. I'll bet a soldo, now, that she took the resting-rod 
for a stick to whip her with, and the pallet-knife (with 
which I mix my colors) for a blade with which I might cut 
off her head." I read in Checca's face that I had guessed 
aright the reason why she ran away, but it was some time 
before she could be coaxed to return to the dreaded hall 
where the demon was, and, when she did come, half the 
family were obliged to accompany her. 

One or two incidents occurred that summer not out of 
place in this sketch. Chapman (ingenious in many things) 
instructed me in the secret of boiling drying-oil. He had 
kindly written down for me the ingredients, their just pro- 
portions, and all about the earthen pot, the slow fire, etc. 
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I was inclined to try the stew, and selected a comer of the 
old wall of Lariccia, into a part of which the convent was 
built, for the eicperiment. Cesare, my servant, piled up 
some stones, kindled a fire, and I placed the earthen ves- 
sel upon it, with the crude oil and compounds. I gave my 
domestic orders to watch it closely, and never to allow it 
to more than simmer. I retired to my studio, leaving the 
cooking in his hands. I should, however, have first said 
that the cholera had appeared that season in many of the 
small towns surrounding Lariccia. The village became 
alarmed, and closed its gates against Gensano, where the 
epidemic had broken out, thus preventing travel on the 
only postal road which led to Rome. The Gensanese were 
provoked, and threatened to come and break down the 
gate, and Lariccia swore it would resist. It was during 
this pending trouble that my boiled oil was brewing. I 
was aroused from my struggles with " form and color " by 
an odor wholly different from that of the new-baked bread 
beneath me, or that of the dust of sleeping monks. It was 
the worst smell that ever came in contact with a nose ! I 
opened the window to ascertain whence it proceeded, when 
my eyes alighted upon the pot of oil in flames. Cesarc, 
the unfaithful hound, had absented himself and let it get 
on fire. A strong breeze was blowing from the south, and 
carried the fearful stench up through the town. The timid 
inhabitants had never smelt so vile a smell before, and be- 
lieved that, the dreaded cholera had come, and that they 
were already doomed. There was great consternation, and 
a meeting of the municipal authorities was about to be 
called, when it was discovered from what originated the 
diabolical effluvia : it was traced to the precincts of the 
monastery, where the infernal mess was fizzing, spluttering, 
and exploding. When the fire was extinguished, there re- 
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mained in the bottom of the pot only half a teacupful of 
something resembling the thickest and blackest of tar, 
which a fine pointer of mine, getting at afterward, ate, and 
died of what was called rabbia, I have ever since bought 
my boiled oil. 

Marterelli, the keeper of the inn, was the gonfaUmiere 
of ^^paese. Staying at his modest hotel were many artists 
of various countries, among them Toermor, a noted Saxon 
painter, and a particular friend of ours ; he was a little man 
of iEsopian deformity, but very clever and witty. From 
him I had the relation of a certain humorous attack and 
defense of the town. 

" The other evening," said he, " near bedtime, thun- 
dering blows were heard outside the gate (the one close 
beside the hotel). The report spread instantly that the 
Gensanese had made an attack upon it, and were trying to 
break it down. Determined to resist, the Mayor of Laric- 
cia, our warlike host, called upon his lodgers, myself among 
the rest, to assist in keeping out the infected besiegers. 
We all responded to the call, and I, the doughtiest cham- 
pion, was named his aide. We looked about us for arms. 
Having exhausted the billiard-cues, we flew to the kitchen ; 
one seized a shovel, another the poker, and I the longest 
spit I could find, and took my place near the heroic land- 
lord. The villagers had gathered quickly and in formi- 
dable numbers before the inn, and our valiant chief made 
them a speech. It ran thus : * Fellow-citizens, the infect- 
ed enemy is upon us ! They have come to poison the 
sweet air, and bring pestilence and misery upon us. Let 
us show the assailants that we are worthy descendants of 
our immortal forefathers. Strike as if every blow would 
save a hundred precious lives from the horrible plague ; 
strike for your wives, your children, and yourselves ! For- 
18 
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ward, my braves, and follow me ! ' We pushed on with 
defiant hearts, brandishing our weapons, among which were 
a dozen rusty muskets (more dangerous to the bearers than 
to the enemy). In two minutes we were under the arch 
and close to the ponderous and dilapidated doors which 
barred the town from the intruders. We listened breath- 
lessly for a repetition of the threatening blows we had 
heard, when thump — thump ! bang — bang ! came others, 
which blanched the cheeks of Lariccia's defenders. We 
expected momentarily to see some part of the old gate 
tumbling upon our heads. We listened to hear the voices 
of the pestiferous assailants outside. We waited some 
time, when we were all startled by — the vociferous bray- 
ing of an ass I and all was still again. It was then re- 
solved by the council of war that a long ladder should be 
put against the wall, and that one of the bravest of our 
little band of heroes should climb up and reconnoitre the 
force and quality of the foe. I volunteered to undertake 
this perilous reconnaissance, first saying to my friends, * Re- 
member, if I fall, my name is Toermer ! ' I clambered up, 
not knowing what might be my fate ; stole a glance, ex- 
pecting Heaven knows how many balls hissing by my head; 
looked — every nerve in my body trembling — ^looked, and — 
and saw three donkeys standing quietly by the gate ! The 
poor beasts had been turned out into the woods to browse ; 
returning fnstinctively to go to their stables, and finding 
themselves barred out, they had been kicking for admit- 
tance. This is the one siege of Lariccia for many centuries." 
The humble inn kept by Martorelli, the mayor, has 
often had for its guests Vemet, Cornelius, Gibson, and 
other celebrated artists. I have seen traces of the genius 
of some of these eminent men in rough sketches upon the 
walls of the bedrooms where they slept. There was one 
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room in particular famous for some remarkable caricatures, 
but which whitewashing and bluewashing have recently 
buried out of sight. The proposed limits of this chapter 
will not allow me to stay much longer in Lariccia, fruit- 
ful as I might make it in relations of distinguished indi- 
viduals in painting and sculpture, and I may add of poets 
and writers. Byron, Keats, and Shelley, loved the spot 
and surroundings, and so did Hans Christian Andersen. 

We had our picnics on the banks of the Nemi ; our don- 
key-rides to Monte Cavo ; our wanderings through the thick 
wood that now covers the ground where ancient Alba 
Longa stood. From this elevation we could see a line of 
coast reaching from the Circean Promontory to Porto d'An- 
zio (ancient Antium) ; from there we could trace the sea- 
line to the mouth of the Tiber and fifty miles farther north 
to Civiti Vecchia ; back from the grand stretch of coast 
sweeps the Roman Campagna — Soractes, its western boun- 
dary, looking like a gigantic wave which has been suddenly 
petrified in its roll. On the east rise in misty grandeur the 
Sabine Mountains ; nearer, to the south, the Volscian and 
Albin ranges were seen around us ; the Vallariccia below 
us, once a region of volcanic fires, now a verdant plain of 
fields and vineyards. The City of the Caesars reposed in 
a dreamy mist some fifteen miles distant ; spotting the sad 
Campagna one saw those desolate remains of aqueducts, 
towers, and temples, lone sentinels pointing to the mighty 
past ! Under our eyes could be embraced most of the 
territory where Virgil's hero fought, married, and disap- 
peared so mysteriously* Directly at our feet lay sleeping, 
deep down under wood, bramble, and vine-coveied rocks 
and cliffs, the blue lake of Albano. Upon the other side 
the thick, stunted shrubbery extends and pitches itself 
down to the border of the lovely Nemi. Amid these scenes 
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of beauty, related to such events of remote times, we 
roamed together — we students from far-off lands — that sum- 
mer of twenty years since, and, meeting now (those of us 
still living), speak of it as a period full of pleasant hours. 

In many varied pastimes we spent that long-past sea- 
son, not easily forgotten, and waited for the first great 
rain, which was the sign that we might return to Rome 
with safety. It came, and we were once more at the Eter- 
nal City in our studios. My picture of Checca was on my 
easel, and I was dissatisfied with it, and sighed to have 
more sittings from the model. The next year, when the 
hot July days warned us away from Rome's unhealthy* air, 
my wife and self directed our outing toward the Sabine 
and Latin highlands. We went to Subiaco, fifty miles dis- 
tant, with the intention of going to Avezzano, near the 
lake of Fucina, in the wild Abruzzi ; but the way lay over 
mountains rough and perilous, and it was only to be done 
on mules and donkeys : so we gave it up and staid at Su- 
biaco. 

J. B. Pyne, a distinguished English landscape-painter, 
was in Italy at this period, and we were stopping with 
him and his family at the Pernici Hotel, the principal if 
not only locanda of the place. He was one of the most 
genial companions we could desire — intelligent, and very 
instructive, and eloquent when talking about his art. He 
was a sharp, clever critic, and his hits against what was 
unsatisfactory to him went straight from his shoulder, and 
told tremendously. He was a personal friend and admirer 
of Turner's, and has been by some called his imitator ; 
but this I could not see in his works, which were poetical 
and beautiful — the productions of an original and inde- 
pendent spirit. 

He was a strikingly fine, elderly man, with a long, white, 
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flowing beard — a thorough type of an Englishman in its 
best signification, both in manner and appearance, free 
from insular prejudices, with all a Briton's pride of coun- 
try. He had a nice sense of humor where wit kept itself 
within decent limits ; a hearty appreciation of all that 
might be called aesthetical ; a genuine and a charming 
sympathy for the pleasures of social life. We roamed to- 
gether often over the heights and through the deep gorges 
which characterized Subiaco. In one of our strolls he told 
me the anecdotes for which I shall find room here, trust- 
ing to my memory for his own phraseology. 

" After our annual dinner at our rooms of the Water- 
Color Society, one year," said he, " I walked home with 
Turner. During the walk of more than two miles I do 
not think he spoke a single word. As we reached his own 
door, he broke the silence with, * I say, Pyne, painting's a 
rum dodge, isn't it ? ' Nothing more was said save * Good- 
night.' 

" You have heard of Gillott, have you not ? " ques- 
tioned he — " Gillott, the inventor of steel-pens, and who 
amassed a fortune by them ? When he had acquired wealth, 
desirous of possessing those objects of art which denote 
the presence of refinement as well as money, he went up 
to London to ask his banker what a rich man should do 
to furnish a grand house, which he had just built, best in 
accordance with good taste. Sitting with his legs under 
his banker s mahc^any, he said, ' Now, what do you advise 
me to do? ' * Pictures, statuary, and other objects of virtu^ 
together with a library,* suggested his host. * But I don't 
know anything about these matters ; I wish you would tell 
me how I am to go about it. Now, for pictures, for exam- 
ple : what's up in the market ? ' * Ah ! to what clever ar- 
tists I can recommend you? Well, there are Mulready, 
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Ettie, and Leslie, for figure*pieces, and some of the Royal 
Academicians besides, well enough, in that department ; 
but, if you prefer landscape, I should advise you to try arid 
secure some of Turner's works. I think him superior to 
Claude himself, even/ ' Well, well, I can try them both. 
Will you please to give me their addresses ? ' * I can give 
you the address of Turner, but Claude Lorraine's address 
lies beyond the grave.' * Oh ! I sha'n't try him ; but give 
me t'other fellow's whereabouts, and I'll go to him to- 
morrow — ^him and any other picture-maker you can coun- 
sel me to employ.' The pen-maker had a large deposit 
with his banker's, who smiled graciously at his rough cus- 
tomer's want of refinement, and wrote down Turner's ad- 
dress and the usual number of Royal Academicians. The 
next morning Gillott went off in search of England's fa- 
mous landscape-painter. He found the house, on the upper 
story of which the artist had his studio. A female servant 
was sweeping down the stairs when the square-built, podgy 
little man presented himself, and asked if the painter-man 
was at home. *Yes,* said Peggy, 'but he don't want to 
see nobody, and I'm not to allow any one to go up — ^them's 
his very words.' * Stand out of the way, young woman,* 
said Gillott — * stand out of the way ! ' and, pushing her 
aside, stumped defiantly up-stairs. Finding the painting- 
room door at the top, he knocked with vigor, but got no 
reply ; he then pushed it open, and walked into the sanc- 
tum. There sat the great painter, wholly absorbed upon 
a small sketch in water-color, ignoring the presence of 
his visitor and his blunt * How do you do, sir ? ' Waiting 
a moment to see if the artist would notice him, and meet- 
ing with no recognition, he walked about the studio, turn- 
ing the pictures (which had their faces to the wall) around, 
and putting them in shocking bad lights, enough to drive 
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a painter frantic. After examining them for some time, 
he once more tried to attract the artist's attention. * I say, 
Turner — that I believe's your name — what's the figure for 
this picture ? * (turning it as if it were a dried codfish tow- 
ard him). The painter raised his head an instant from his 
board, and said, very carelessly, * Four thousand guineas.' 

* And this other to the right,' pursued Gillott, * what's the 
price of that ? ' * Three thousand pounds,' was the answer. 

* And this one on the left ? * * Fifteen hundred guineas.' 

* I'll take the three,' said Gillott. Then Turner rose and 
laid down his pencils. * Who the devil are you,' he said, 

* who take the liberty to intrude into my studio against my 
orders ? You must be a queer sort of a beggar, I fancy.* 

* You're another' queer beggar,' was the reply ; * I am Gil- 
lott, the pen-maker. My banker tells me that you are 
clever in your business, and recommends you, and I have 
come here to buy some of your pictures.* * By George ! 
you are a droll fellow, I must say.' * You're another, / 
must say.* * But,* pursued Turner, * rough-and-ready though 
you are, I rather like you. Do you really want to pur- 
chase the canvases you selected?* *Yes; in course I do, 
or I would not have climbed your blessed stairs this morn- 
ing.* * Well, Mr. Gillott, I must be frank with you : when 
I noticed you in my studio without permission, I thought 
it a piece of impertinence, and, when you asked the prices, 
I thought you did so as many vulgar people do, for mere 
curiosity, having no intention of buying, wishing only to 
know what valuation I put upon my works, and I gave you 
a price which suited my humor. Two of the pictures are 
already disposed of ; the other, the first one you spoke of, 
is at your acceptance for a thousand pounds.* * I will take 
It,' said the princely Gillott ; * and I want you to make mo 
three or four others at your own price.* Thus the pe»-. 
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maker and the eccentric artist became friends, and warm 
friends too." 

It is but a short time since, when a sale of Gillott's 
pictures took place. The Turners brought an immense 
profit upon the money paid for them. 

In one of our rambles, Pyne told me an amusing anec- 
dote about himself. 

" I went down," said he, " to the London docks to make 
a few studies of shipping for a picture I was painting. 
Finding a convenient spot on the quay in front of one of 
the large warehouses, I adjusted my sketching-stool and 
set to work. I observed an elderly, portly-looking party 
walking backward and forward, with his hands behind him 
— d la Napoleon — regarding me, as he passed, with a min- 
gled expression of pity and contempt. (My beard and 
locks were as white and venerable as now.) As he walked 
by, I heard him mutter something to himself, the tones 
seeming to convey a plaintive sentiment of mixed com- 
miseration and amiable regret. At length he arrested his 
steps, and, fixing his eyes upon me with a solemn look, 
said, * At your age^ too I ' He was the head-clerk of the 
mercantile house on the wharf— one of those not uncom- 
mon pieces of human machinery grooved into a certain set 
of ideas believed to be of the highest moral and social re- 
spectability. From his youth to his then advanced, rubi- 
cund age, he probably had never been absent from his desk 
from eight till six, excepting on Sundays. To see a man 
employing himself in drawing ships, boxes, and barrels, and 
* a man of my age, too ! ' shocked and pained the venerable 
clerk. You would scarcely think that a class like this could 
be found in the land which gave birth to Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, and Reynolds, yet there is such a class, composed 
of very worthy people, who hold the fine arts to be an idle 
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pursuit, and their professors rather shaky members of so- 
ciety." 

Pyne's treatment of the landscape was rather typical 
than top(^[raphical. He said to me one day, " I must raise 
myself above this town at least half a mile distant, or I shall 
fail to express it in my picture." " Oh ! " I observed, " you 
will go up on yonder hill which overlooks it ? " " No ; I 
shall make drawings of every object essentially important 
in the general view of Subiaco. I shall then by perspective 
liberties overlook it sufficiently to embrace all, which taken 
from a lower point of sight would be hidden." He made 
a glorious picture of the wonderful old place lying in a sub- 
tile atmosphere of neutral tints and generalized light and 
shade, which suggested more than a slavish imitation of 
every house, window, and chimney, could ever have effect- 
ed. It was truly a poetical Subiaco framed in by its sav- 
age mountains, grand and wild at the same time — its deep 
gorges and rugged cliffs full of mystery and melancholy 
beauty. 

We left Subiaco, Pyne and his family in our company, 
and crossed the formidable barriers of the Latin Mountains 
to Olevano. This we did, our baggage being strapped on 
the backs of mules and donkeys. 

After six or eight hours of jogging and climbing, we 
were looking upon the plain of Palestrina, the distant Vol- 
scian Mountains, and the heights of the azure-veiled Alban, 
with a town half a mile beneath us, straggling in grotesque 
ugliness over a long sei-pentine ridge of shelving rocks, de- 
scending rapidly, and losing itself on the border of the 
Campagna. Commanding a view of the village, just above 
it, there is a small inn called La Regina ; it was nearly full 
of artists of all nations already, and our party filled it to 
overflowing. Each morning saw a crowd of painters with 
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their Campagna-easels, sketching-stools, paint-boxes, books, 
blocks, canvases, and boards, bound on excursions, with half- 
naked, hungry-looking lads to carry their traps. 

When the night fell all came back to dine together in 
a long, rude hall around a long, rude table — the kitchen 
close at hand, where we could see the cook busy with his 
pots and spits. Being all devoted to art, we immediately 
became friends. The dinner over, and cloth removed, we 
continued still to surround the table, which was soon strewed 
with books and portfolios. In ink, charcoal, pencil, even 
by aid of tobacco-smoke, there grew into existence beauti- 
ful motives, clever compositions, amusing caricatures, and 
every sort of thing which caprice or fancy could invent. 
Then we would have music ; it might be a Russian, who 
gave us a plaintive love-song of his native land ; an Hun- 
garian, who chanted a tender ditty of his country ; an Eng- 
lishman, who sang some touching melody of Tom Moore ; 
or an American, who tuned forth some ludicrous or pa- 
thetic negro song. Frequently, the table was taken apart, 
and the room cleared for a rustic dance ; the landlady would 
invite some of the prettiest village girls and nicest village 
beaux to come in their bright costumes, bringing their tani' 
burini and mandoliniy when we would have a rare, gay 
time ; beginning with the tarantella^ it would progress into 
the saltarella. It was impossible to resist the excitement 
of the scene ; one by one we were all drawn into the fren- 
zied ballet — not excepting our jolly, stout hostess of ten 
stones' weight, who was led into the frantic dance by a 
very little French painter of seventy years complete. A 
rude oil-lamp, hanging from the low ceiling, gave all the 
light required ; the seur wine of the hills, and a few home- 
baked cakes, all the refreshments necessary for the enter- 
tainment. 
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I have only space to give a few hasty jottings of this 
novel species of artistic life common to an upland sojourn 
near Rome during the sickly season — the details of the 
picture furnish fruitful materials for a much more prolific 
occupation of my pen than is at present permitted it. 
Among the half-savage, half-starved population of Olevano, 
there were plenty of subjects for pencils partial to the un- 
combed, unwashed picturesque of humanity. From this 
predominant class (one of its members, the least encum- 
bered with garments, the wildest and shiest of them all) I 
chose a model. This was a girl of twelve or thirteen years 
of age, with dark-auburn hair, large, deep-brown eyes, and 
a complexion rich in creamy carnation. She bore the 
pretty name of Giuseppina, which degenerated by usage 
into Peppina. Peppina's parents resided in a stone hovel, 
where they lived amicably together, her numerous brothers 
and sisters, two black, meagre hogs, and a patient, rough- 
haired donkey. They were miserably poor, getting their 
subsistence from a vineyard of one acre some three miles 
distant from the town. The ten sous an hour which I pro- 
posed to give for sittings looked big in the eyes of the 
needy people, and it was agreed that the girl should come 
to me and \>epittorato (pictured) ; but the autumn was upon 
us, and I had not finished my study, so that I was obliged 
to arrange with the peasant that Peppina should come down 
to Rome. Accordingly, her little bundle of rags was put 
together, and she came with us. For a rustic who had 
never been beyond the rough Latin hills where she was 
bom the change was a memorable event. 

We entered Rome by the Porta San Giovanni, where 
the great church of the same name comes suddenly upon 
the sight. The imposing edifice is surmounted by the 
twelve apostles, of gigantic marble proportions. Peppina 
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(who sat beside the coachman), seeing these, exclaimed : 
*' Madonna mia I Oh ! look ! — see all them tall people up 
there staring at us — what are they doing {cosa fanno\ and 
what are all the things in their hands?" The coachman 
wickedly replied, " They are robbers, they have been be- 
low and pilfered the church, and each fellow up there is 
holding aloft what he has stolen." " Dio mio ! " ejaculated 
the girl, " eppure hanno rubato la santa croce ? for I see one 
holding it — ^but — ^but, now I see they ain't live people — 
only big stone christiani (human beings). Set bugiardo 
(you don't tell the truth). They are saints, and don't steal. 
You are a bad man, bad — ^bad man, and the devil will eat 
you ! " Peppina was not to be imposed upon, but she was 
wonder-struck as we passed through the streets, and her 
eyes and mouth both made " O's ! " and " Oh's ! " at every 
step on the way. 

She soon became a pet of my wife, and was a very 
patient, useful model. I turn here at this point in the 
chapter to my better-half, who is kind enough to assist me 
with her fresher memory, and whose account of the rival 
models I borrow in her own language : ** You must not 
forget that Checca came to stay with us awhile the autumn 
and winter before Peppina was with us. She therefore 
looked upon herself as old in experience of polite life com- 
pared to poor Peppina, and patronized the Olevanese rival 
prodigiously. She was a very docile child, and with little 
teaching soon learned how to conform to the habits and 
new state of domesticity into which she had been inducted, 
and happily did not fret or sigh for her old friends the 
pigs, and other peculiar attractions of her home, nor miss 
the delightful pastime of making mud-pics and dust-pud- 
dings. Her felicity was much enhanced by the company 
of Peppina ; both had Jbeen used to similar conditions of 
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life; both had existed nearly free from the trammels of 
clothing ; both had slept on straw, and reveled in congenial 
companionship with infant swii>e, had alike roamed in 
vagrant freedom through the fields to hunt for snails and 
green herbs, which, with a crust of black bread, to them 
were a delicate repast ; about their filthy villages both had 
run, their tangled hair curling wildly over their sunburnt 
necks and shoulders, both badly fed (despite the snails), un- 
washed, and in short semi-savages. Still both were bright, 
interesting children — Checca the brighter, but not the clev- 
erer, of the two. 

" Their transplantation to our house was fruitful of sev- 
eral amusing incidents which perhaps you do not recollect. 
Checca, as I said before, was patronizing, and took upon 
herself the place of hostess, exhibiting and explaining to 
Peppina all the wonders and mysteries of our modest house 
— the deepest mystery of all, the ornaments of the drawing- 
room and the piano-forte. One day (I had it from the 
servants), I being out, Checca got upon the music-stool, 
and said to Peppina, * Now you are the society — I am to 
sing and play to you.* She thumped the ivory keys with 
her fists, and screamed like a little demon, and said to her 
listener, * Now you must exclaim, **Bellissima / bella t beU 
la ! " and lead me to a seat on the sofa.* She then went 
through with extravagant imitations of ceremonies (a glimpse 
of which she had stolen through the door) when visitors 
were with us. Upon another occasion, when I was going 
to a ball, I had sent for a. barber to come and dress my 
hair ; being in another part of the house when he appeared, 
Checca of course .played the hostess, invited him into the 
drawing-room, and, tugging at a large arm-chair, drew it 
near the fire, and begged him to be seated as if he had been 
Cardinal Antonelli. You remember * Massa,* when we took 
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die two models to see the circus-performances at the tomb 
of Augustus? Well, the day after, the reverend doctor 
came to call upon us. I was out, but, our servant said, 
would soon be back ; so the visitor waited my return. 
Checca showed the gentleman into the sitting-room, and 
entertained him for half an hour by tumbling heels over 
head. When I entered the apartment I saw upon the face ■ i 

of the visitor a broad grin of amusement, and Checca turn- 
ing rapid somersaults over the carpet, and attempting other 
antics she had seen the clown perform. The truth is, she 
had been spoiled by people who had seen her in your studio, 
and in the house, who had petted and caressed her. She ' 
was very pretty, was Checca, and playful and graceful as a 
kitten. 

" Peppina*s was a very different nature — a year or so 
older than Checca — not so beautiful ; but she had an ex- 
traordinary profusion of wavy, chestnut hair, with a glossy, 
golden hue in its lights and reflections ; large, deep, pa- 
thetic eyes, dark and mystic. There was wildness in them 
sometimes, and furtive gleams of mirth and mischief also. 
Her features, though not particularly regular, were very 
expressive, and under certain influences of excitement often 
lovely; her passion was unmistakably for music and per- 
sonal decoration. Knowing her love for the first, I occa- 
sionally played for her some of the common popular airs 
of the country, when she and Checca would sit down upon 
the carpet, as close to (that marvelous thing to them) the 1 

piano as possible, and listen. Peppina's grand eyes would 
drink in every note \ even her teeth seemed to draw in the 
sound. She looked almost inspired, and I often gazed at 
her and thought, *What a picture she would make now, 
could you paint her as she is at this moment ! ' 

" Peppina's propensity for finery showed itself in fasten- 
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ing upon her neck and wrists any stray ribbon or bits of 
lace-shreds and cast-off fragments of silk or satin which 
she could pick up. Decked out wifu these odds and ends, 
she presented herself one afternoon and begged me to play 
the saltarella to her. The indignant Checca, at this un- 
usual display, said to her : * Dear me ! how fine we are I 
We are getting to be a very grand lady ; we shall be clean- 
ing our teeth next ! ' But Peppina only laughed at her 
ironical mentor — a laugh that was electric, disarming the 
Aricciarola at once. She showed a surprising musical abil- 
ity, did Peppina. She would sing the scales with a deli- 
cacy of execution which astonished me, and I am per- 
suaded, had her capacity been cultivated, another peasant- 
girl might have become another Jenny Lind. Blending 
itself with her talent for tune, she had that for acting as 
well, and which I saw exhibited one day in imitation of a 
village priest — ^possibly some itinerant friar. Checca sat 
(or stood) for the congregation. It was a sermon * to make 
sinners tremble,' delivered with a startling truthfulness of 
voice and gesticulation, to imitate a fanatical padre of some 
sort or other. She told her congregation that she was a 
groveling worm who would be crushed into the dust, whose 
terrible sins had reached a climax that nothing but the 
torments of purgatory could cleanse her of, and that, to 
save herself from going beyond that painful abode into one 
of eternal fire, where she would never eat macaroni or gath- 
er snails again, her congregation (who was in a wondrous 
state of mischievous glee) must instantly confess, there and 
then. Checca was on .her knees at once, and mumbled an 
extraordinary list of awful crimes, which were heard with 
grave solemnity, and at certain revelations of wickedness 
with upturned eyes and horror ; finally, the bosom of the 
congregation made clean, the confessatrice gave the syra- 
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bolic tap of indulgenza on the head with your maul-stick 
which she had picked up, but gave it so vigorously that the 
* groveling worm ' rose to fly at her pseudo padre in a rage ; 
but that irresistible laugh (already spoken of), sounding 
like 1 peal of merry silver bells, soon turned her anger and 
tears into frolicsome romping with her rival." 

I indorse my wife's recollections of * The Rival Models/ 
but her care and fondness for them soon rendered them 
useless for my pencil. From rags and leanness, within a 
short time, she converted them into well-fed, tidy-looking 
girls, and, thus transformed, they were sent back in the 
spring to their homes. Outside the gate of Lariccia (the 
one besieged by the donkeys) there is a small, rude chapel 
near the road, built upon rocks ; under both rocks and 
chapel there are caves which constitute the cemetery of the 
indigent Aricciaroli. There, a year after she was with us, 
was laid the pretty Checca. Of Peppina I have never 
heard since. I can fancy, however, that she has married 
some stout-hearted, honest peasant, and tells a numerous 
family now, when sitting round their blazing brush in the 
wide fireplace, of that winter when she was a model to " f#» 
certo pittore Americano e la sua amahiU sposaj^ 



XXIV. 

THE PROTESTANT CEMETERY. 

Pius VII., grateful to England for the part she had 
taken in the overthrow of Napoleon I. and the Restora- 
tion, possibly influenced also by Lord Colchester's speech 
in the British Parliament, in which he represented the dis- 
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respect shown in Rome toward the graves of the Protes- 
tants mterred there, caused a deep fosse to be made around 
the first small cemetery, and a high wall to be raised, which 
inclosed about an acre of ground inclining gently to the 
west, having for its upper boundary the old Aurelian ram- 
part. This was the second cemetery. Until this period, 
the spot assigned (to make use of the familiar expression 
of Catholics here) to " the heretical " dead suffered insult 
and mutilation from the narrow fanaticism and rudeness of 
the more barbarous of the Roman population. The rabble 
were in the habit of repairing to the large field at the foot 
of Monte Testaccio (which also included the little ceme- 
tery), and dividing themselves into two hostile parties to 
fight mimic battles with stones. The graveyard itself was not 
unfrequently the scene of these brutal pastimes. One tomb 
executed by Thorwaldsen was very much misused ; that of 
Keats disfigured ; and some of the others, where there was 
anything to deface, disgracefully broken and disfigured. 
These encounters were often so bloody that the good Pius 
was obliged to put an end to the savage diversion. The 
sacredness of the two inclosures is now safe from riotous 
intrusion ; the dikes are deep and the walls are high and 
strong. 

This curtailed history of the cemetery disposed of, I 
propose to conduct the reader through it, confining myself 
almost exclusively to the dead belonging to England and 
America. There are many there of all the nations of Eu- 
rope, and a few from other lands, whose histories, were I 
familiar with them, would doubtless furnish annals as in- 
teresting as those of whom I speak — interesting, at least, 
to their own countries. Whatever may have led to the 
selection of the spot, it will be admitted that it is one of 

grand associations and of imposing surroundings. The 

19 
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pyramid of Caius Cestius, erected in ostentatioas pride, 
was destined to become the far-off signal of a burying- 
place of another race and another faith than that of the 
ambitious pagan who built it. Its sharp, white-marble 
apex rises proudly above the Aurelian wall, which is the 
eastern boundary of the two cemeteries — why not united 
in one I cannot understand. Nearest to its base is seen a 
pretentious tolumn (rivaling the two which lie half buried 
at the foot of Cestius's tomb), which tells of William Syd- 
ney Bowles, who found sepulchre here as early as 1808. 
This must have been among the first interments in these 
grounds. The modest grave of Keats, which most distin- 
guishes this little patch of earth, is on its northern limit, 
close to the fosse, which separates it from the field. Often 
as the epitaph on the tablet of the poet has found its way 
into the public print, it must have a place here. It reads 
thus : 

" This grave contains all that was mortal of a young 
English poet, who, on his death-bed, in the bitterness of 
his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, desired 
these words to be engraven on his tombstone, ^ Here lies 
one whose name is writ in water* 

** Buried February 24, 1821." 

A day or two before writing this I paid a visit to Sev- 
ern, with whom the name of Keats is so intimately asso- 
ciated. The venerable painter (now upward of eighty) is 
still in Rome. The poet and the painter came here from 
England together, and Severn, deeply attached to his com- 
panion, nursed him through his painful decline, and buried 
him. Severn does not echo Byron's insinuation that Keats 
was killed by the Edinburgh Review, It is his opinion 
that " the attacks of the Scotch reviewers affected him very 
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little ; but that the death of an elder brother, who died of 
the same malady under which he himself labored, had much 
more to do in hastening his end." Many are the incidents, 
touching for their portraiture of a patient, gentle, sensitive, 
and noble nature, which the aged and distinguished Severn 
related to me, some of which have long since been given to 
the public. If one may judge from the number of pilgrims 
who yearly seek the spot where the great poet's body mould- 
ers, breathing soul-felt regrets at the early death which 
robbed the world of so much immortal verse that he still 
might have written, the words which he desired should be 
engraved on his tomb are a mistake. They should be 
erased, and, instead, these should be deeply chiseled : 
" Here lies one whose name is not destined to perish." 

Among the last plans of our much-regretted Rhinehart 
was that of making the sepulchre of Keats more artistically 
conspicuous ; but, alas ! the tyrant hand of Death was al- 
ready beckoning him to his own tomb, and his designs were 
not carried into effect. Last year he also became an occu- 
pant of the melancholy grounds with which I am busy, and 
with which I must sadden one chapter at least of my little 
work. Rhinehart was an American sculptor, and was fast 
becoming known as an artist of uncommon ability ; but, 
in the midst of his promising career, like our much-es- 
teemed Crawford, he was stricken down. For a short time 
his body lay here, and was then disinterred and taken to 
his native land to be reconsigned to earth with much de- 
served honor. We were all very fond of the amiable, gen- 
erous-hearted sculptor, and feel his loss from among us 
most sensibly. Farewell, gentle, cheerful Rhinehart ! Few 
knew thee but loved thy honest, warm, artistic spirit — thy 
many bright and noble qualities ! 

Keats has near him, in the silent companionship of 
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death, John Bell, the veiy distmguished English anatomist. 
Shelle3r's boy William was also buried somewhere close by 
him. When the ashes of the illustrious father were brought 
to Rome it was intended to have them deposited beside the 
son of whom he was so fond, and in the vicinity of his famed 
brother in song ; but, opening several graves, they failed 
to find that of the child, and the remains were borne into the 
larger cemetery, where, reader, we will follow them. We 
will follow the ashes of Shelley and the heart ' (which the 
flames refused to consume) to that comer of the new bury- 
ing-ground nearest the pyramid of Cestius, and closest to 
the Aurelian wall. Beneath the dingy slab laid upon the 
ground — now somewhat difficult to find, and, when found, 
difficult to read — is the strange quotation written there. 
" Car cordium " are the first two words we decipher — ^the 
others have faded into sickly, murky greenness. 

Why did they bring his ashes from Lerici to Rome ? 
Why not have given them sepulchre in that hill-side grove 
near the house on the shore, where he lived so happily ? 
I have seen that lovely grove and a certain group of 
trees there, where he was in the habit of sitting many 
hours of the day gazing upon the blue waters of Spez- 
zia, dreaming his dreams of wondrous song. I have seen 
upon the bark of the trees, which framed his rustic seat, 
incisions made by his own hand — ^letters and hieroglyphics 
which have since widened into shapeless and unintelligible 
breadth. 

It is there he should have slept, his tomb overlooking 
the enchanting sea, whose beauty allured him, siren-like, 
to its bosom, hoping to hold him forever in its cruel em- 
braces — ^there, on that leafy eminence where there is so 

' His heart, it Ls said, remained intact. 
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much light and sun, and sweet grace of Nature all about, 
I would have had his remains mingle with their parent 
earth — ^not here, with damp, uncongenial vegetation pend- 
ing over and decaying round them — ^with the cold, deep 
shadows of a drear old wall lying ever upon his grave. 

Trelawny (whose name figures so prominently at the 
deaths of two of England's great poets) chose a patch of 
earth beside that which holds the ashes of Shelley ; but 
the clever author of ** A Younger Son" is still living, and 
the ground selected by him is as yet unbroken. Near 
this empty space we read upon a tablet the name of " Ber- 
tie Matthew." I knew him, and remember the circum- 
stances which cost him his life. Some thirty years since, 
when going to the hunt, one of his horses which had just 
been sent to him from England, and upon which he had 
mounted his groom, refused to take one of the walls upon 
the Campagna. His master commanded his servant to 
get down, and he mounted the hunter himself, and, put- 
ting him again at the fence, cried out cheerily, "Never 
say die ! " The horse cleared the height with his fore- 
feet, but, the hind-hoofs coming in contact with the stones, 
his rider went over his neck, and the horse falling upon 
him crushed him to death. At that period, under Gregory 
XVI., there were tiresome difficulties to be encountered 
when a dead body was to be brought into the city. Know- 
ing this, some of the friends of the deceased put him into 
a carriage, seated between two of the party ; they passed 
through the gates, in the dusk of the evening, undetected, 
and brought the body home. 

A few yards below Bertie Matthew's resting-place the 
dark cypress-trees throw into perpetual twilight a stone 
which tells where lies Mary, daughter of Nicholas Ludlum, 
wife of Lewis Cass, Jr., U. S. A. minister to Rome. This 
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very beautiful young woman was laid here but a few 
months after her marriage. One of the same sex, still 
younger than she, sleeps under a much more stately monu- 
ment. Upon its four sides is written the story of a lovely 
English girl of sixteen, who was drowned in the Tiber, 
March, 1824. Rosa Bathurst, daughter of Benjamin Bath- 
urst, was riding on horseback along the banks above the 
Milvian Bridge ; the banks were steep, and the river was 
swollen ; her horse took fright and plunged down into the 
rushing flood, and she was lost. The same tablet records 
also that her father (" whose beauty and intellect she in- 
herited "), while still in the prime of life, was sent upon a 
mission to Vienna, and was never heard of after. The fate 
of the interesting ^^ Inglese tanta giovane^ tanta bella" is 
frequently talked of yet by the Romans, and the spot 
pointed out where the " pretty foreign maiden " met her 
untimely death. 

There is a modest stone in these sacred precincts with 
the initials of " T. G." upon it, bearing a date of more 
than thirty years ago. 

On a cold wet day, myself and two or three more of his 

countrymen saw T G laid here. We buried him, 

and for a time buried also a circumstance connected with 
his death. G— was from Albany, and had grown gray 
as the first book-keeper in a large and wealthy mercantile 
house. He was one of those pieces of human machinery 
—faultless in attendance at the counting-house — ^never a 
minute behind the stipulated time — ^never leaving it a mo- 
ment before the hour of closing. He had gone on in 
this tread-mill life until he was a grizzly-headed bachelor 
of nearly fifty, when unceasing application at his desk 
began to tell upon his chest, and he was advised by the 
doctors to seek a milder climate for the winter, and so he 
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crossed the sea and came to Rome. He came late in the 
autumn, bringing a letter to me. I found him a sunny apart- 
ment looking upon the Corso. He went on comfortably 
for a while, when serious symptoms showed themselves in 
attacks of haemorrhage. He would rally from them and 
get about again, and hopefully expected to return to his 
native land in the spring, a renovated man ; but, alas ! one 
fearful bleeding, worse than all the others, prostrated him 
beyond all remedy, and the physician told him he must 

die. A very stem, stoical nature was that of Tim G . 

He heard the sentence with philosophic equanimity, and 
sent for me. I hastened to him, and he said, with quite a 
cheerful composure : " I am booked, and the doctor tells 
me I will last but a few days. Can you tell me what it 
costs to bury a fellow here?" I gave him the best in- 
formation I could. " Well," he continued, " I don't want 
any fuss and feathers in the matter ; 1 simply wish to be 
decently and inexpensively disposed of. Let us say a hun- 
dred dollars will be enough to put underground a poor 
d — 1 like me. Will you please take out of that drawer a 
check-book which you will find there, and put the pen and 
ink on that portfolio on the table, and put it here on the 
bed by me. Now bolster me up a little." I- did so, and 
he filled up the check with a bold, firm hand. Signed, he 
held it a little distant from his eyes, and, inclining his head 
on one side, contemplated it an instant with critical com- 
placency, then said : " The last time I shall touch a pen I 
It is not so badly written — is it — ^for a fellow's last ef- 
fort ? " 

He then told me his wishes with regard to his personal 
effects, when I informed him that the consul would prob- 
ably consider it his duty to interest himself in that. This 
was the only thing which seemed to disturb his equanimity. 
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** D — ^n that fellow ! " he exclaimed ; " I don't want .him 
to come near me or my effects ! " 

I left him, late in the evening, in charge of a capable 
man-servant, who was with him through his illness, and 
went to my lodgings, promising to come again early in the 
morning. Weak as he was, there appeared to be a won- 
derful amount of energy left in the invalid, and I felt en- 
couraged to believe that he might rally again, even low as 
he seemed. A little before the break of day, there was a 
loud knocking at the portone of the house where I i^as 
staying ; the servant of my poor countryman found his 
way to my bedroom, and roused me from my sleep to tell 

me T G was dead, and that he would like to have 

me go at once to the house, where his master was still sit- 
ting in his chair without life. On the way he told me that 

he feared G had ended his days by his own hand. " I 

had been sitting," continued he, " in his room until about 
two or three in the morning, when he desired me to lift 
him from the bed and put him into the large arm-chair, 
which I did. He then asked me to give him his penknife, 
with which he commenced trimming his nails, and then 
said : ' Thomas, you have been aH night in this close room ; 
go and get some fresh air upon the balcony ; I feel easier 
now, and can spare you for a bit — go, my good fellow, go.* 
I stood upon the balcony for perhaps half an hour, and 
then looked in to see after the invalid. As I opened the 
door I caught a glance of him ; he seemed very still, and 
I thought he was sleeping, and I would not disturb him. 
The day was just dawning, and by its gray light I observed 
a strange pallor on his face, which alarmed me. Approach- 
ing him, I observed blood upon the floor, and the blade of 
the knife lay glittering in the midst of it. I threw open 
one of the window-shutters, and then saw that he was 
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dead. In my fright I came at once to you — ^it was so very 
awful, and no one near me I " 

We entered the apartment, and I saw T G sit- 
ting upright and rigid — ^his head resting against the back 
of the chair — ^an expression of determination and firmness 
on his face, which told its own tale. It said clearly, " I 
will bear this no longer." The right hand, in which he 
had held the knife, hung pendent over the arm of the 
chair ; his shirt was spotted with blood, and, opening it, we 
saw the punctures which he had made with the long, small 
blade of his pocket penknife. The doctor came later in 
the morning, and a post-mortem examination took place. 
It was found that two of many stabs had reached the heart. 
It was thought better not to say anything about the pain- 
ful circumstances here related. The act was committed- 
such was the opinion of the physician — ^in an insane state 
of mental and physical suffering. A year or two after his . 
death his old employer was in Rome, and erected a stone 
to the memory of his faithful clerk T G - 

There is a monument in these grounds which bears this 
inscription : ** John Gibson, sculptor, bom at Conway, 1790. 
Died at Rome, where he had resided forty-eight years. 
His native genius strengthened by careful study, he infused 
th^ spirit of Grecian art into masterpieces all his own. His 
character as a man was in unison with his attributes as an 
artist — ^beautiful in its simplicity and truthfulness, noble in 
its dignity and elevation." "We laid the famous sculptor 
here one early spring afternoon, when the declining sun 
was doing all it could to make the cold funereal spot look 
cheerful. It was an event which brought many of the ar- 
tists of all nations to the Protestant cemetery ; the profess- 
ors of St. Luke's Academy came in a body. It was the 
largest funeral I have ever seen for anyone buried here. It 
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was at the time when France still occupied Rome with its 
troops. Gibson was a member of the Legion of Honor ; 
and, when his body was lowered into the grave, a company 
of French soldiers marched up to it, and each one, as he 
passed round it, discharged his piece into its depths. As 
this military salute was going forward, I heard a Roman 
vagabond, who had climbed to the top of the high wall, to 
overlook the scene, cry out to his companions: ** How is 
that ? he is dead, and they are killing him again." That 
loving - Mr. Benjamin, who so worshiped the genius of his 
elder brother, and who figures at the commencement of 
these chapters in an incident where he mistakes him for a 
brigand — he, the constant reader of Horace, the quaint, 
eccentric, attached, admiring ** Mr. Ben" — ^holds paternal 
companionship in death with the one he so exclusively re- 
vered and followed. 

Honest Jock Macdonald, some of whose peculiarities I 
have mentioned in the artistic conversazione given to Thack- 
eray—- dear old Jock, whose Gaelic tongjue did such poor 
justice to the sterling qualities of his heart — ^lies here also. 
Mute is that tripping member which so innocently gave us 
cause of mirth. We all loved him well, and when we look 
upon the earth which covers him we all say heartily, ** Dear 
old Jock ! " 

Another tablet records the name of Behnes, an English 
sculptor. In 1837 he and our own Crawford were the two 
most intimate friends I had in Rome. I was leaving the 
venerable capital. The last evening of my stay Behnes 
spent with me till late in the night. The cholera had al- 
ready broken out, which was destined to more than deci- 
mate the ancient town. Behnes told me he had a fore- 
boding that he himself would be among the early victims of 
the scourge. I went to Venice. A day or two after my ar- 
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rival there, taking up a paper at a caffe^ I saw, among 
the deaths at Rome, the name of my friend. Behnes was 
fast rising into notice. Not distant from him reposes an- 
other of the same vocation and the same land — Gatley, a 
young man giving great hopes of surpassing success. He 
aspired to the loftiest and severest walk of his art, fighting 
the hard battle which so many have to wage in his profes- 
sion. After long struggles in his pursuit, he had at length 
secured a commission to make the bass-reliefs for a grand 
sepulchral monument. He had fixed his estimates so low 
for this large work that he could not afford to pay the usual 
assistance in the marble-cutting, and did most of that hard 
labor with his own hands, working deep into the night, 
when he should have been sleeping. After years of toil 
and study, the work was finished, completed at his own ex- 
pense, which swallowed up all his gains, and sent to Eng- 
land for the Great Exhibition of 1862. Bright were his ex- 
pectations, most encouraging the opinons of his artist-friends 
in Rome as to the merits it possessed. It was exhibited, 
but, alas ! there was no sympathy expressed for the noble 
production. It was too simple, true, and rigid, for the 
present cultivation of English taste. It was above their 
appreciation, as were the Elgin marbles, until Haydon 
told them how glorious they were. They preferred the 
" Reading Girl," some insipid Venus, or girl with posies, 
or any soft, weak prettiness, to Gatley's daring strength 
and monumental simplicity. Poor fellow ! he had allowed 
his hopes to build for him a name through his ambitious 
effort in high-art sculpture ; but no voice came to say : ^^Bra^ 
vo / caraggio / you shall be known 1 " no cheering words 
to brace him up for future contest, presaging future vic- 
tory. Disappointment and overwork, I am convinced (for 
I knew him well), sent Gatley to an early grave. 
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One of Gatley's greatest adihirers and wannest friends 
was Robinson. Their graves are not far apart. The " gen- 
tle Robby," as we nsed to call him, was an English stu- 
dent of architecture, who came to Rome some thirty years 
since. He was a remarkably handsome young man, of 
quiet, well-bred, and unobtrusive manners. He had been 
to Greece, where he had stored his mind with the most re- 
fined ideas of his profession. 

Settling down in Rome, he lived the life of one who 
did not seek to be known as a professor of his vocation, 
while he gave himself up to its studies with untiring devo- 
tion. Years rolled away, and still he remained here, known 
only to a few companions among the artists, who became sin- 
gularly attached to him. There was a mystery surrounding 
him ; no one knew from what source he derived his means of 
support, nor was anything known of his family. That he 
was a gentleman, every one felt who knew him ; but his 
history, whatever it was, he kept to himself. » There were 
few branches of popular intelligence in which he was not 
informed. In the physical sciences he was veiy well in- 
structed, and it was to Rpbby his companions referred 
when a question arose among them where such knowledge 
was required. His complete unselfishness was a remark- 
able trait iu his character ; he was ready to assist any of 
the artists where his superior acquirements could serve 
them, and with as much zeal as if the result were to benefit 
himself alone. When the first essays in photography were 
made in Rome by two of his compatriots, he aided them 
with his experience in ^emistry, and one of them has since 
made a fortune by being the first in the field here. But 
Robinson could never be induced to profit by the service he 
had rendered him. There was not a man, woman, child, 
or dog, who knew the gentle Robby, that did not like him. 
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Here, two years since, were laid the remains of Colonel 
Charles Dix, whose passion for art led him also to the 
Eternal City. While progressing rapidly toward high at- 
tainment in the department he had chosen, a cruel attack 
of the lungs laid him prematurely among the dead. He 
was the son of one of our most cultivated citizens, whose 
name holds a high place in his country, both for his wisdom 
as a statesman and his elevated patriotism, and the son, as 
well, of one of the most refined, gentle, and affectionate of 
mothers. Charlie (as his intimate friends were wont to 
call him) was himself the type of a rare, high-bred man- 
hood, of whom all spoke with unreserved respect and 
praise. Honor, worth, taste, and kindliness of heart, 
seemed intuitive in his nature. These qualities are too 
uncommon among us not to make us feel their loss in one 
so gifted as was dear Charlie Dix. 

The reader is not to infer that the small number I have 
selected for notice of those who rest under the dark cy- 
presses of the Strangers* Cemetery are its exclusive occu- 
pants. Lying thick and close are mounds with mouldering 
tenants from every Christian land, with inscriptions * above 
them in many tong^ues, each one, no doubt, holding a little 
history as interesting to some in their OMm far-off countries 
as those I have related to Englishmen and Americans. 
Few, I imagine, came here thinking to mingle their dust 
with the soil which is impregnated with the ashes of Rome's 
terrible Caesars. 

I learn ftfyaa one tablet that the g^reat composer Felix 
Mendelssohn raised a monument here to August F. Elsas- 
ser, a landscape-painter and his friend. This was in 1845. 

* For a period it was not x>ermitted to inscribe anyScriptural text 
upon a tombstone without a particular permission from the pontifical 
authorities. 
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H. Marsh Custaed, a clever young English painter, was 
laid here in 1863. The talents and amiability of this rising 
artist had made him a great favorite among the British and 
American artists in Rome. 

He was about to return home and marry a sweet Eng- 
lish girl, who waited daily his coming. A rapid malady 
laid him low, and he, too, has found a grave under the Au- 
relian wall. Upon the slab which covers his remains is 
written that it was placed there by " his sorrowing Mary." 

A spot where the sweetest roses and other flowers are 
kept always blooming tells where sleeps bright, genial Jen- 
nie Crawford — a charming girl, the daughter of our re- 
gretted sculptor. 

Mozier, an American sculptor, known and valued much 
by many of his countrymen, has found a tomb also in this 
hallowed inclosure. 

Wyatt, who was fast becoming the rival of Gibson, was 
many years since buried here. Less a worshiper of the 
Greeks than Gibson, and less severe in style, he looked for 
his inspiration more to living models, and was most happy 
in rendering the gprace, expression, and beauty, which they 
taught him. He surpassed his classical countryman in soft- 
ness and sentiment. His works impress one somewhat as 
do the melodies of Tom Moore. 

I had occasion to speak, in an early page of these 
" Gatherings," of a clever painter who through long years 
here in Rome waged with adverse Fortune an unceasing 
war to procure subsistence for a large family. There is no 
stone which I can find to tell where the gifted and unfor- 
tunate Coleman is laid, though somewhere here he lies, 
released now from all his weary struggles. 

Among the volunteers who followed Garibaldi in his 
desperate enterprise to get possession of Rome in 1867 
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there was a brave and handsome young Englishman. The 
battle of Mentana had been lost by the arrival of two thou- 
sand chassepots, which turned the fortunes of the day 
against the famous chief. Some five or six thousand mere 
youths, armed with the most wretched muskets ever brought 
into contest with these, were conquered, made prisoners, 
and marched into Rome, most of them barefooted and 
half clothed — ^with them the British volunteer, whose name 
was Scholey. He was badly wounded^ and was taken to 
the hospital — the convent of St. Onofrio— wherein Tasso 
breathed his last. 

Great interest was felt in the fate of this young man by 
the English and Americans then in Rome, and they did eve- 
rything they were permitted to do to soften his sufferings. 
Daily there were carried to the monastic hospital such 
things as were thought desirable, but the noble fellow re- 
fused these unless they could be shared by his wounded 
companions. It was decided by the surgeons that his arm 
must be taken off ; they recommended his taking chloro- 
form for the operation, but he preferred that it should be 
done without that, and even declined being strapped to 
the operating-table. Standing, he calmly saw his arm sep- 
arated from his body. Inflammation ensued, and he sunk 
rapidly. His mother was telegraphed to, stating his danger. 
She arrived too late in the evening to get admittance to 
the hospital. In the morning she went as soon as she 
could enter, and found her heroic boy a corpse. In the 
burying-place of the Protestant dead a stone tells us where 
this manly Briton sleeps. 
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XXV. 

A D D I O! 

Once more, and for the last time, will the amiable 
reader permit me to invite him to my terrace ? There the 
modest gatherings of my portfolio were first exposed for 
his diversion (better to say with the hope of entertaining 
him), and there I will close it : not that, in its promiscuous 
gleanings, there remains no more matter for other chapters, 
but the limit has been reached which I proposed to my- 
self in this first literary eflfort. Its reception by the public 
will enable me to judge whether the fastenings of the port- 
folio may again be untied, and other tales and other remi- 
niscences selected from it for publication. 

Let us suppose we are taking our farewell look together 
over Rome's grand and sad panorama. The sun is sinking 
near its setting behind the lofty Monte Mario. Upward 
from the horizon spreads that gorgeous mystic brilliancy 
which poets call " golden," and about the hue of which 
painters never agree ; but, of whatever wondrous colors it 
may be composed, it is glorious at this moment, beggaring 
terms or means to picture it. The broad field of yellowish, 
rosy light is without a cloud, and is melting, by subtile 
gradations of tint and shade, toward the sublime canopy of 
ultramarine. How powerless and poor are both words and 
pencils to paint the soft commingling of that sunny yellow 
with the radiant purple, the purple with the opal, the opal 
with the azure gray ! How fascinating and strangely beau- 
tiful it is ! Yet it is fading fast, as we are gazing, into graver, 
sweeter tones. The vast pile of the Vatican, and St. Peter's, 
with its dome of domes, stand in misty relief against the 
resplendent sky. Within those walls, so veiled in blue and 
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purple haze, we will fancy the venerable Pius IX., with his 
household of cardinals, prelates, and domestics, engaged in 
their preparations for their evening devotions. What a re- 
pose and dreaminess reign over the Leonine city ! We will 
pass our eyes away from it, hereaway to the east, nor arrest 
them to seek out any of those " world-known " objects which 
sleep beneath in veils of sombre gray, until they rest upon 
the Quirinal, where Victor Emmanuel now holds his court. 
We have changed the point of sight in a single glance, from 
the majestic residence of a voluntary prisoner — the illus- 
trious pontiff, once King of Rome — to the less stately resi- 
dence of the sovereign of united Italy. The windows of 
the royal palace seem on fire ! The last rays of the depart- 
ing sun are making each pane of glass a little flaming sun 
in itself; yet, while we are wondering at the brightness, it 
has gone. The figures and plants upon these terraces near 
us, which an instant since were radiant with warm light, 
have fallen into cold shade ; the *' golden glory " has fled 
from the sky ; the swallows have finished their shrill cries 
and their swift, airy circles about us ; the rooks are wing- 
ing their flight to their roosts among the beautiful ilexes of 
the Villa Borghese ; the bats are coming forth from old 
towel's and older ruins ; and the bells from many of vener- 
able Rome's three hundred churches are ringing the solemn 
'* Ave Maria ! " The mantle of darkness is falling over the 
city of the Caesars. • 

It is the lovely month of May, the fresh evening breeze 
is wafting up to us the scent of flowers from distant fields 
and near-by gardens ; but mingling with their grateful 
odor is the treacherous poison of the malaria. So, my 
gentle reader and companion, we will go in and say good- 
night — would that I might hopefully say, A rivederci / 

THE END. 
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